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Art, 1.—1. Two Lectures on the Laws of Public Health as applied 
lo the Opinions of the People of India, delivered before the 
Bethune Seciety, Caleutta. By Norman Curvers, M. D., 
Bengal Medical Service. Calcutta. 

. Bombay Medical and Physical Society’s Transactions. 

3. Decennial Return of the Age, Caste, Country and Casualties of 
the Bombay Army. By Lieut. Col. Jameson, Military Audi- 
tor General. Bombay. 

4, Abstract of the Strength, Admissions into Hospital, and Deaths 
among the Hon'ble Company's European and Native Troops 
at the different Stations in the Bombay Presidency. 


5. Tubles of Mortality in Bombay for six years. 
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In medicine as in morals, prevention is better than cure. The 
utmost skill of the most skilful physician can at times do little 
more than mitigate disease, whereas science may often altogether 
prevent it. The last published of the Indian Annals of Medical 
Science, an admirable number, affords many instances in point, as 
do various numbers of our Aeview, from one of which we quote a 
few of our own words :— 

“ Among H. M.’s Regiments at Hong-Kong in— 

1842 there died 19 per cent. or 190 per thousand. 


1843 29 220 
1844 13} 135 
1845 8i 85 
1848 QL 25 


Now during the first three years, the troops were exposed to the mala- 
rious influence of the paddy fields, and were very badly housed. In 
1845 their accommodation and position were much improved ; and since 
that time, excellent barracks having been built, and great attention 
paid to drainage and ventilation, the sickness is not greater than at a 
healthy station.” 
Vol, xvi. 
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In this case the sanitary regulations effected far more than any 
medieal treatment could have done. During: the first period, the 
circumstances in which the regiments were placed, totally prevent- 
ed the recovery of those attac ke ‘d, or in other words, the constitu- 
tions of the patients were so much debilitated, deteriorated, and 
poisoned, that medical aid could be of little service. 

Though late in the day, hygiene or the preservation of health 
is now allowed to be one of the most import: int subjects that ean 
engage the attention of the philanthropist. For many years on the 
continent of Europe, Hygiene has formed a special branch of me- 
dical education. Attention to public health has been a part of the 
ordinary duty of the Government of the country. Comparatively 
lately in Great Britain a Board of He: alth has been appointed with 
a special medical office attached. Up to the present time, the only 
instruction on this subject for medical men, was the seanty portion 
of the lectures on medico-legal medieine, in which this wide and 
important branch could be cursorily discussed. It has been diseo- 
vered, that it would be well for all youths to be made acquainted, 
with the first principles of public health. At a meeting of the Go- 
vernors of George [Leriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, it was prop: mag - 
February, 1855, “ ‘That a Committee be appointed to consider the 
propriety and prac ticability, of instructing the boys mm the Hospi 
tal and the scholars in the Foundation School, in p! hysiology, and 
the laws of health, and other matters con: nected with the physic val 
well-being of the community.” Th's was supported by certificates 
from most eminent medical and scientific men, and the Committee 
was appointed. The same course has been adopted in some parts 
of the United States. 

Within the present century in England, mortality has decreas- 
ed, and consequently life 1s lenethened. Tn France, almost year 
by year, the duration of life is increasing ; but still in every 
country the mortality in towns is greater th: an in country dis- 
tricts. In towns the constant tei dency of mortality is to in- 
erease. In the country districts round London, Birmingham, 
and Manchester, the mortality is little more than half what it is 
in those towns. In the various Metivpolitan districts, the mor- 

tality varies from 17 to 33 per 1000 per annum ;—the average 
heing about 25 per 1000. Seventeen deaths in 1000 is about: 
the normal rate, hence all above that proportion must be classed 
among the proventible deaths. | Were we to caleulate minutely 
the number of the deaths occurring from preventible causes , the 
loss of life, and, as a necessary consequence, the pecuniary loss 
both to individuals and to the state, would appear almost incre- 
dible. In addition to this the ceneral constitution and bodily 
health of the masses of people, living in non-sanitary districts, 
is much deteriorated, Every recruiting Serjeant knows that re- 
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eruits frem the eountry are much more likely to make ellective 
soldiers than those enlisted im towns. 

On the approach or rather the advent of an epidemic into any 
district or town, sanitary measures are discussed and put m 
practice. © Whitewashing, drainage, ventilation and cleansing of 
close streets and houses, and district visiting, are resorted to, and 
continued with great energy till the unwelcome visitant leaves the 
town, to attac 4k some other place as dirty, and as well prepared 
to receive any noisome pestilence, and there puts the municipal 
authorities into a ferment, and induces for the time unwonted ac- 
tivity, till the danger has passed, when generally every thing 
sinks into its former state. We would fain hope, however, that in 
Britain these matters are now at least improving. 

But to return to India, and the book the title of which ts 
placed at the head of this article. It cannot be demied, that if Eng- 
land is decimated by deaths from preventible diseases, Indi: ais doub ly 
so; for the dise ase, which was in former times the chief scourge of 
Ene: ind, and is now almost unknown, is at the present day the 
chief cause of death among the n: tives of India We refer to 
fevers of the intermittent and remittent type. That these are 
more virulent in India than they have been for several genera- 
tions in England cannot be denied, but their marked decrease in 
many places, where sanitary measures have been adopted, proves 
that fevers and agues are scarecly more obstinate here, than his- 
tory tells us they were a few generations ago in Britain. 

The earlier of these lectures on the laws of public health gives a 
short, but vivid account of the sanitary or rather the non-samita- 
ry history of England from the earliest date, and such as is well 

caleulated to prove what has been done and also how much re- 
mains to be done. ‘This is told in such a way that it must have 
heen understood by Dr. Chever’s hearers, and this abstract of our 
sanitary state ought to have fully impressed them with the vital 
importance of the subject. It is however the second portion, or 
“the leading desiderata in a system of public hygiene a: } applica 
hle to the necessities, and to the opinions of this creat country” 

that must occupy our attention. Perfectly agreeing with our au- 
thor in the restrictions as to the general way in which sanit: ary 
measures must be applied in this country , so as not to offend the 
religious prejudices of either Hindoo or Mussulman, committed 
doubtless for a wise purpose to our rule, “ the other and wiser and 
more humane plan has been gradu: ally, and by the force of reason 
and example to disabuse the subjects of our teaching of those errors, 
which evidently militate against their spiritual and physical we H- 
being, and that without in any way attempting to intermeddle 
with those of their customs , which upon close investigation, are 
found to be either useful or harmless.” None can doubt that 
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such should be our aim, and that in accordance with such a spirit, 
we should attempt the increased civilization of those whose coun- 
try we inhabit. It is a glorious object that we have in view, that 
of inereasing their “ spiritual and physical well-being ;” how 
much is contained in it? The lecturer then goes on to quote the 
rules for sanitary measures contained in the Koran and Shastras, 
“They embody in facet a system of public hygiene, which, if 
strictly adhered to and carried out to its fullest extent, would 
alone be barely sufficient to meet the requirements of the most 
exacting sanitary reformers of the present day.” Here the small 
word “i/” intervenes, and for all practical ends of sanitary re- 
form, these Shastras and the Koran might never have been writ- 
ten. Still it is of great importance, that we have both the word 
and spirit of the religious tenets of those over whom we propose 
to exercise sanitary rule for our support in the matter, for this 
will doubtless conduce to our succe SS, and facilitate our proce ceedings. 
The chief topics which are discussed in the coneluding pages are— 

The prevention of famine and pestilence. 

Water supply. 

Household and town drainage. 

Disposal of the dead. 

Personal habits. 

In their abstract form, these include almost the whole of what 
is necessary for the wills being of a community, but do not go 
quite so far as a clerical lecturer in Edinburgh who stated that 
“the chief essentials to secure health among the wor kine classes, 
were good food, cleanliness, comfortable clothing, dry and well 
aired houses, frugality, sobriety, and rational amusement.” If he 
had added pure air, he would we think have said everything that 

could be included under the word hygiene, or public health ; what 
he did say, though undoubtedly coming under that head in a very 
wide sense, comprises most of the politic: al and social relations as 
well as those strietly coming under the term sanitary. 

The Ist point named above, the “prevention of famine and 
pestilence.” The first of these comes so much more under the 
——q ‘al than under the purely sanitary aspect that we shall say 
but a few words on it. Pestilence always follows famine, hence 
a “tate Government, in providing facilities for feeding the 
people, does much to prevent pestilence. The mode in w hich fa- 
mine is prevented, viz., by bringing under cultivation marsh, 
waste, and jungly ground, is indirectly one of our best safe- 
guards—with an abundance of food the human te is made 
more capable of resisting pestilence when it : and 
some of the great disease- -promoting tracts of country iene away 
with. We are also much more likely to succeed, in attempting 
to instil the principles of sanitary reform into a people, who 
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have an abundance of the necessaries of life, than a people 
among whom the aim to exist must absorb the whole thought, 
care, and labour of the man. 

With the prevention of pestilence we have much more to do, 
and how much has really been done? In addition to what we 
have alluded, as indirectly preventing pestilence, we shall find 
that vaccination has done much to confine the ravages of small- 
pox, but how much more remains to be done? Let us look 
again at Great Britain, while cultivation, drainage, and the vac- 
cination have almost done away with the deadly and formerly 
endemic diseases, ague and small- -pox, utter carelessness in the 
construction and cleansing of towns, and comparative apathy 
about the habits and dwellings of the poor, have rendered en- 
demic in almost every laree” town typhus fever, and given a 
typhoid* tendency to many other diseases. At present in 
many large towns, as Live rpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
London, eum multis aliis, typhus fever wi alks almost as rampant 
as ever it did, and carries off month, by month, and year by 
year, its quota of victims. In many places, it is almost ende- 
mic; and is so common that it is not regarded as a_pesti- 
lence; but any increased scarcity of provisions, a more than or- 
dinarily severe winter, or even comparatively slight atmosphe- 
ric changes convert it at once into an epidemic, and one general- 
ly destroying a vast number of lives, and yet this fever is regard. 
ed almost as a matter of course ; an additional ward in a Hospi- 
tal is set apart ; ten or fifteen admissions in a day are thought lit- 
tle of ; but if cholera, whose location depends on the same predis- 
posing causes, or those which weaken the system and depress the 
vital powers, attacks half a dozen in a day, great are the fears, 
and at once for the time torpor is cast aside. So much does fa- 
miliarity lessen our sense of danger. We shall find, that the vast 
majority of deaths in India among natives are due especially to 
diseases, the mortality of which is aggravated by the bad state of 
health of those who are attacked. Intermittent fevers induced 
by ordinary miasma, in natives in good health is generally easily 
subdued, and is of comparatively slight importance ; but if it at- 

tacks the weak or debilitated it bec ‘comes of serious import, as 
by repeated recurrences it is specially liable to cause diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and these latter are peculiarly fatal. 

We consider every form of disease which has a tendency to be- 
come epidemic, a pestilence, and should adopt every means in our 
power to root it out and destroy every thing whic h fosters or dis- 
seminates it. The prevention of pestilence, will be best consider- 
ed as a resumé, after touching upon the several points set forth 
to which Dr. Chevers proposed to direct attention. 


* Or a condition attended with great prostration of vital power. 
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Water supply is another most important clement, appe rtain- 
ine rather to municipal powers than to the medical. It is however 
the duty of the medical jurist to see that water used for drink- 
ine contains, no “strange fish.” Taste and appearance will usu- 
ally indicate if water is fit for human use. If from wells, the 
strata from which it is drawn will e@enerally give an accurate 
idea of the mineral substances which may be expected to be 
found in it. Tf any peculiarity in appearance or ellect is noticed 
in drinking a an accurate analysis should be obtained. The 
remarks made by Dr. Chevers on the necessity not only of dig- 
eine wells and tanks, but also of keeping them pure, are valuab le, 
nnd are worthy of far more attention than the subject usually re- 
ceives. All laren e tanks should have trees planted round them, 
more especially on the side leeward to the prevailing winds. ts h 
should be placed in them as it is well known that by this means 
the salubrity of the water is preserved. 

Next as to household and town drainage. In respect to these, Cal- 
cutta seems positively worse off than Bomb: ay, and Bombay ts in a 
very bad state indeed. Dr. Chevers very properly says, that bad 
drains are worse than none, for if a mass of decomposing’ filth 
is thrown into a badly constructed drain, which has not fall 
sufficient to induee its fluid contents to move on, there the filth 
remains and accumulates, unheeded by the sweeper or the resi- 
dent, whose nose by custom has lost its aversion to foul air, and 
thus does not warn its possessor of the danger of the place. 
Custom, however, does not do away the danger, but as surely as 
uny one lives for a long time in a noxious atmosphere, so certaii- 
ly is his health ui ulermined, his constitution eve eakened, and he him- 
self rendered specially susceptible to epidemic influences. If there 
are no drains, it is possible that the solid parts of the filth may 
be carried away, and the fluid sink into the ground to some 
little distance, but drains which do not act, it is quite certain, 
form foci of disease, and assuredly help to localise any epl- 
demic influence which may pass over the place. It is to the 
Civil Engineer that we must look for plans for draining—but 
drains should be as small as is consistent with the amount of 
fluid that they have to carry—the transverse section of the drain 
should be in the form of an eoo with the small end downward, as 
this seems the best calculated to prevent deposition of solid 
matters. We protest most strongly against having, in any town 
any permanent cesspools. If these are allowed to be filled with 
the solid deposit from drainage, and then built up, we pity the 
inhabitants of the town, who may happen to live near this unmi- 
tigated secouree—for he the cesspool constructed in the most 
approved manner, and built up most carefully, mephitic gases 
will still permeate its walls and spread disease, ‘and death around 
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its margin. In Paris, the sudden de aths among the men who 


cleaned these horrible recepti acles were years ago by no means 


It must be our aim as mue ‘h as possible, to separate 


infreque nt. 
The former should 


the solid from the fluid portions of drainage. 
never be permitted to be placed in a drain, but should be restored 
to the land, as the most proper of all nutriment for the crops, from 
the decomposition of which it is produced. The greatest chemist of 
the day remarked, when in England, that the Enelish were a clean 
people, that they imported vast quantities of guano each year, and 
washed away in their rivers what was of fxr more value. The 
time undoubtedly will come, when seience and mechanical che- 
mistry shall have adapted some means successfully for making 
available the debris of large towns, rendering It easy of tr: ansport, 
without odour, and also quite harmless to the health of inhabi- 
tants. In C hina every particle of debris is made available for the 
purposes of cultiv: ation, and why should it not be the same in 
[lindostan ? Utopian as it may appear, we hope to see the day 
when every village and town in India will be rendered clean and 
wholesome, by tukine’ some care to give to the land that which 
usually remains, almost at their very doors, and is a most intoler- 
able nuisance, besides rendering every village hable to a pesti- 
lence.* District officers ought to have no diffic culty in persuad- 
ing the cultivators how absolutely it would be for their pecuniary 
advantage to use for their crops what is now only hurtful to their 
own and their children’s health. For the crops of corn no manure 
could be more proper, and on light soils it would most. probably 
enable the ryot to grow cotton; which requires a soil in many 
respects similar to the crops with which it is usu: uly alternated, 

In building new villages, bazaars, cantonments. jails, &e., and 
Oude might furnish a place for trying this advantageously. Great 
attention should be paid to the iollowing od 

Ist. That the site selected should admit of easy drainage. 

2nd. That good water should be easily proce urable. 

3rd. That the village should be constructed in such a way 
that the wind which usually blows, should pass along the directions 
of the main streets. 

4th. That the floors of the houses should be considerably rais- 
ed above the level of the ground. 

5th. And that the houses should either be built adjoining 
each other, or a space of eight or ten feet at least left between 
them. 
The necessity of-the first four of these points, no one can for a 
moment question—as to the fifth we hold that it also is of very 
sreat importance, for if between village houses small spaces are 

* We are quite aware that a suburb of London is now proposing to pay 
nearly a milion of money to get rid of what might eurich its neighbourhood, 
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left, they become filled with every species of dirt, they prevent 
the free circulation of air, and thus produce foci for engendering 
disease. It will be difficult, perhaps, to persuade mofussilites 
how much it is for their advantage, that their houses should not 
only adjoin, but be under the same roof as that of their neigh- 
bours, as by this means only two sets of drains are required, 
houses are much drier in the rains, and more cheaply built. Were 
villages built on some such plan as this, ventilation and drainage 
would both be comparatively easy. Bad drai ainage 1s doubtless a 

ause both of dysentery and fever, and has also been proved in 
England to assist in propagating cholera 

As to the two last points alluded to, viz. personal cleanliness 
and the burial of the dead. The first must be accomplished by in- 
crease of general intelligence and moral causes—personal filth is 
by no means a characteristic of the natives of Hindostan—gene- 
rally the lowest and those who are sunk in extreme poverty are 
the only people among natives who are essentially dirty. 

For the removal of the dead we much prefer incremation under 
proper care to any other mode of disposal for India. Where 
burial must be practised, it should be at a distance from cities, 
and it should be made indispensable that charcoal should be 
placed in considerable quantities around the corpse, as experience 
has fully proved its efficacy in absorbing deleterious gases, to an 
extent almost inconceivable, and graves should also be required 
to be deep at least five or six feet. We shall conclude our slight 
notice of these lectures with a quotation, and one or two remarks 
upon it. 


“TY would only say a few words, in conclusion, to encourage you to 
believe that the adoption of a sanitary system throughout India must 
originate with the people themselves, and is neither beyond their 
means nor entirely apart from their inclinations: a great mercantile 
people like the Hindoos, eannot require a demonstration of the fixed 
principle in political economy—that whenever an individual or a peo- 
ple is desirous to acquire certain personal or national advantages, those 
advantages must be Sully paid for out of that individual’s or that na- 
tion’s purse. Nothing in this world that requires the study or the 
manual labour of others can be obtained without a price. The ques- 
tion for our consideration therefore is, will the people of this country 
become convinced that it is as necessary to the salubrity and decency 
of a city, that its streets and its drains and its aqueducts should be 
carefully and cleanly preserved, as it is to the health of a man that 
his body should undergo daily purification ? This being admitted 
will not many be willing to pay for the water and brushes ? It has 
been alleged, I think r ashly and unkindly, that the rich natives of In- 
dia give “only out of ostentation and for a name. Among mankind 
few virtues can be found untainted with selfishness; let us welcome 
and honor the good, where we find it, without searching too deeply fox 
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the venial weaknesses which leaven it; while the love of power is al- 
lowed to the honest statesman; while the thirst of glory is not de- 
nied to the humane general; while fame is given to the devotee of 
science: while the honors of temporal dignity are accorded to 
the holiest and most learned in the ranks of the servants of the 
church; let not due respect be denied to those citizens whose gener- 
osity shall first bestow the blessing of health upon this land.” 

Now while fully agreeing with the principle, that whatever 
we have must be paid for, and “ fully paid for,” we are certain 
that in a pecuniary point of view health will ‘be rete much 
more for the advantage of the pocket, than we should from 
this quotation be led to expect. In one large town in Scotland 
the street sweepings sell for more than the w ‘hole expense of col- 
lecting them. But though it should be somewhat costly at first, 
are life and health to be outweighed by the petty sum that it 
would be necessary to collect, to m: ake Caleutta or Bombay or any 
other large town, healthy ? It is simply selling the general health 
for a small addition to each person’s purse. “We most decidedly 
disagree with our author when he implies that it is to private 
generosity we must look for the accomplishment of sanitary re- 
form in this land. In England we find Parliament making laws 
for sanitary matters. In every civilized country, where sanitary 
reform is in progress, we find that it is the Government of the 
country, or the municipal authorities who bear the charge and 
carry out, as far as it 7s carried out, sanitary reform. How then, 
can we expect that in this country, w rhere nothing has hitherto been 
done except by Government, private generosity should carry out 
great measures of reform ? Government has provided law oflicers 
and Courts of Justice to see that violence is not done, and if murder 
is committed on a single individual, every eflort is made to find 
out the perpetrator, and he is punished as a warning. Is it 
too much to expect or insist, that our rulers should be as much 
interested in saving the lives of those who are yearly sacrificed 
by the demons of filth and pestilence as in tracing out one who 
has poisoned a‘ fellow creature? It is from the power which 
rules throughout the length and breadth of the land, that we 
ought to expect some attempts at sanitary reform, which shall as 
much embrace the dirtiest and most foul-smelling villages of the 
country generally, as the seat of Government in each Presidency. 
We hold that, circumstanced as is the British Government 
in India, with full access to the experience of Europe and 
America, and having, where it chooses to exert its influence, 
more than the powers of Mogul or Russian despotism, it is 
our sacred duty to originate sanitary measures; to point out 
what is most urgently required, and to carry into effect’ measures 
which are quite as much for the well-being of the State, as of 
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individuals. The cost compared to the benefits will be as no- 
thine. Whatever they may be they must be borne, as a general 
rule, by localities where these sanitary measures are put in force. 
Economy will thus be secured, or at least lavish expenditure 
checked. 

The statisties for determining the average duration of Iile 
among the native population are very limited ; so that we are 
quite unable to determine accur: ately, the comparative state 
of town and — and to sce what forms of disease are spe- 
cially fatal in each. Opinions of medical men differ as to the 
native, nena with the European constitution. We think that 
matives generally bear up better under severe operations and 
injuries than do our own countrymen. The professor of Surgery 
in the Grant College, Bombay, has stated it as his opinion, that 
natives do not bear up so well under operations as Iuropeans ; 
this is stated with the reservation, that it 1s founded on the 


experience of the Jamsetjce Hospit: al, Bombay. The reservation 
is very Important, as the majority of cases at “ Hospital are 
ener: ally taken from the most indigent classes in Bombay, and 


Bombay itself is more unhealthy than any ioe a ition of the 
army in the Western Presidency. This is proved by a reference 
to the abstract by the Bombay Medical Board the title of which is 
placed in the list, for we find that, with the exception of Kur- 
rachee, Bombay is the most unhealthy station for the army. 
Kurrachee presents a high rate of mortality chiefly on two 
accounts ; one the epidemie of cholera of 1846, and the other that 
it has invariably been found that newly settled stations are more 
unhealthy, for the first few years than afterwards. The morta- 
lity im Kurrachee for the 12 years in the tables is 26°SL per 
1,000 men per annum inclusive of 1846. If that year is excluded, 
the mortality is not more than about 18 per 1,000. The average 
mortality of the last 5 years up to the end of 1851 at Kurrachee 
among the native troops did not exceed 14°2 per 1,000. If we 
subject Bombay to the same test we find a similar result, but 
one that still st: amps Bombay as more unhealthy than any 
other military station in that Presidency. But let us subject Dr. 
Peet’s assertion to the test of well known statistics, and they 
will prove that his opinion, if correct, only shows that the 
Hiindoo or Mussulman living in towns is more unhealthy than 
the European. Applying statistics to compare the healthi- 
ness of Europeans and natives, we find that in one of the well 
Known operations in Surgery, the mortality averages, for all 
ages, one in 6°93 in England, one in 5:7 in France, “and one 1n 

S14 in Europe generally.* In India the mortality is some- 


* Article Lithotomy, Erichsen’s Surgery. 
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what less than one in twenty.* This alone speaks volumes in 
favor of the powers of ni itives in bearing well the depressing 
efleets of operations—and this operation in all countries is gene- 
rally performed on persons scattered widely through the country. 
Thus it will , evident from the opinion above quoted that the 


inhabitants of Bombay are much less healthy than natives of 


Hlindostan generally. 
The duration of life in Bombayt averages about 235 years as 


deduced from Dr. Leith’s Mortu: ary reports for six years. — For 
the years 1845-49, and 750 it was 25°5 and for the years 1851-52, 
and 53 it was 25°3. This age does not however correctly ex- 
press the value of life in Bombay, for the immigration is muchg 
ereater than the emigration from it. And by fur the largest 
portion of immigrants have eseaped the dangers of infancy, hence 
this number 239 represents the average as too favorable for those 
born in Bombay. Even taking: 23°5 years as the average dura- 
tion of life it is much less than might be expected. Refe Tring 
to the causes of death, we find that cholera, small- -pox, measles, 
fevers and some diseases of the alimentary canal cause upwards of 
9000 out of the 13,000 annual deaths in ‘Bombay. rom the re- 
turns for 12 years of the native army of Bombay, it appears that 
the average deaths per L000 throughout the Presidency are 11°), 
whereas in. Bombay they reach 24°66 or rather more than double. 
This is most melane holy . That Bombay should be the most un- 
healthy place in W estern India —being as it is the oldest settle- 
ment, and the seat of Governme nt—and h: aving a large, wealthy, 
and intelligent body of European inhabitants—must be matter 
for deep regret, and the feeling must arise that all has not been 
done that could be done, for its sanitary state. During this 
period, there does not appear to have been much improvement, 
us the last three years record of deaths reaches nearly 20 per 
1060 per annum. It may be urged that the extra duties that 
have to be performed by the sepoys in Bombay may account for 
some extra mortality. Certainly, but not for the whole. What-is 
the ceuse? Innate badness of site, or epidemics produced by 
miasma and general impurity of air. These miasmas and general 
impurity exist in spite of police, Board of Conservancy, and all 
other municipal arrangements. Does not the unhealthy state of 
Bombay come under the term preventible ? Most assuredly : but 
the difficulty is how to apply the remedy. 


* We have carefully examined all of the fully reported cases of operators at 
our disposal, and in upwards of 400 cases reported they give the small mortality 


quoted above. 

+ We have taken the statistics of Bombay for quotation as they extend over 
a greater period of years than any of Calcutta or Madras to whic h we have access. 
Doubtless the statistics of other large towys, more especially the Presidency towns, 
wil furnish data of very similar import. 
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It is not alone in Bombay that this state obtains—Caleutta is 
as bad or worse. Cholera prevails almost as extensively as in 
Bombay, and remittent fever of a far worse type is endemic 
along the whole Valley of the Ganges. The plague or Mahamur- 
ree fastens itself in the dirtiest and closest spots of the dirtiest 
villages—as it did in 1665-66 in “ the close and tortuous lanes, 
in which poisonous exhalations had gathered, and concentrated for 
centuries,’ and in old London before the great fire, which was 
the great sanitary reformer of that day. 

What has been done, and is now being done to increase the sa- 
nitary state of our Jails in every part of Hindostan, is as absolute- 
ly required; and would be as worthily bestowed on the poor, but 

1onest ryot, and on those who dwell in the immense and almost 
numberless towns of India. 

As yet, it is only in the prevention of small-pox, that the Go- 
vernment of India has directly taken a decided part in the at- 
tempt to extirpate pestilence. Different methods for spreading vac- 
cination prevail in each of the Presidencies, but in Bombay it is 
far more systematically carried out, and though at the same time 
more money is expended, such expenditure is real economy even 
of money, as assuredly it is of human life. 

The Medical Board of Bombay has published the results of the 
operations of the seven Superintendents of vaccination for the of- 
ficial year 1854-55, and these show in the most favorable light 
when we find lst that the number vaccinated in the various divi- 
sions, and by the Civil Surgeons, &e. is 2,33,368, and of these, 
2,05,455 successfully. 

2ud, That the total number of cases of small-pox treated in 
ALL THE HOSPITALS for that year was 234, and the mortality only 
48. Only 2 cases of small-pox occurred among 5756 prisoners, _ 
_ 8rd. That the opposition to vaccination is gradually decress- 
ing. 

4th. That although it is impossible to state with certaint y to 
what extent small-pox has prevailed in the various divisions, only 
in two are epidemics spoken of as being at all severe, and in those 
two, epidemics of small-pox have been almost of annual occur- 
rence. 

Nothing can however be more satisfactory than the fact, that 
the total number of cases of small-pox treated is so small, and 
that the deaths are much below the average number that would 


have occurred in the absence of vaccination. The resolution of 


the Government to whom this Report was addressed evinces a 
highly creditable interest in the matter. 

Para. 4 of that Resolution is as follows :—“ Government hope 
that the approaching census will enable the Medical Board to 
show, in future vaccination Reports, what proportion the num- 
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her of persons vaccinated in each district bears to the total popu- 
lation, and number of births, and that it will be possible to detine 
more accurately the area and population of each Superintendent’s 
charge. In future reports also it would be well, if possible, to 
show the age of persons vaccinated, so far at least as to distin- 
guish those under and above one year of age, and those vaccinat- 
ed as children and adults.” The ¢otad cost of vaccinating to the 
State, only counting successful cases, is Rs. 32-0-5 for every hun- 
dred persons. In England the cost is Rs. 50-0-0 per 100, cases 
exclusive of the cost of the Central Board in London. 

By what means can sanitory reform be most successfully 
introduced? In our opinion, the first step to be taken is to as- 
certain, as correctly as possible, the average duration of life in In- 
dia; next, to find out the causes which shorten life in one place, 
and lengthen it in another; then to find out the cause of, and 
weave our meshes round epidemics, wherever they may arise, and 
prevent their spread ; to root out endemics, when they are influenced 
by causes under our control ; and lastly, to endeavour to strength- 
en the human frame, so that it may resist the epidemic influence, 
which may, at any time, be abroad. 

We are quite aware that even to attempt these objects at pres 
sent, throughout the country, will be most difficult, and certainly 
to carry them out successfully a very different system must obtain, 
for the presidency town with its numerous staff and European in- 
habitants, for the cantonment, and for the purely native city and 
village. | Sanitary measures are usually more attended to in can- 
tonments and more practically useful than in other place. A new 
cantonment is always more unhealthy than one which has been 
for several years established. Cantonments, though often badly 
selected, generally have advantages over other localities. Military 
discipline has also greatly assisted to effect something in this way. 
The sepoys’ huts and lines are far more cleanly than those of the 
class from which the regiments derive their strength. 

Then bearing in mind the objects set forth, as those to which 
special attention must be paid, we would give the outlines of an 
improved system of sanitary measures Ist for presidency towns— 
2nd for cantonments, and 3rd for the Mofussil generally. 

Within the last 18 months, the Secretary of the Bombay Medi- 
eal and Physical Society has compiled from the records of the 
Bombay Medical Board, a monthly epitome of the state of health, 
admissions to Hospitals and deaths with a few remarks on each 
division of the army. This has generally been published in the third 
or fourth month afterwards. This though a considerable stride 
in the right direction, is not all that is wanted. And thus much 
has not as yet been done in Bengal. We are not aware whether 
anything similar has appeared in Madras, In No, VI. of the Ins 
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dian Annals of Medicine is a most carefully drawn up statistical 
paper of the sickness and death among the troops in the Bombay 
Presidency for a period of 51 years. No one can glance at this 
table without perceiving its immense value. As far as it goes, it 
is perfect, but a table of this kind should be published monthly or 
quarterly. or past periods the materials are now ready, and only 
require collation in the office of each Superintending Surgeon. In 
place of the year as it now stands in that table we would insert the 
statian and give the particulars of each corps as follows: Streneth ; 
Number of sick remaining from last month ; Number admitted ; 
Discharged ; Died, and those at present in Hospital. The causes of 
deaths should be stated next, and then the daily average number of 
sick per cent. This should be done, not only for European corps, 
but for native corps, police prisoners, &c. with a notice of vaccination. 
This would entail little or no trouble as all the particulars are now 
regularly furnished to Superintending Surgeons. It would be of 
use not only with reference to India generally, but would give a 
full and particular topographical sanitary report. In Scotland, 
monthly mortuary returns are published with remarks by the Me- 
dical Superintendent of Statistics, and a quotation from remarks ac- 
eompanying his Report for August last, will shew that even now 
an immense number of human beings are hurried out of the world 
by preventible or zymotic diseases. “ Of the various classes of 
disease, the zymotic class (epidemic and contagious diseases) usu- 
ally cuts off the greatest number of victims. In healthy seasons, 
about 22-per cent. of the total mortality is caused by this class of 
diseases in towns; but during the autumn this proportion is often 
exceeded from the prevalence of autumnal diarrhcea and bowel com- 
plaints. In Edinburgh, the zymotie diseases constituted 16 per 
cent. of the total mortality; in Leith 23 per cent.; in Aberdeen 
24; in Perth 27; in Glasgow 33; in Paisley 33; and in Dundee 
and Greenock 87 per cent. of the total mortality.”” Now such a 
Superintendent is precisely what we want. The cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras would surely each furnish work for such a 
Superintendent of Public Health ; but we would vive him a more 
extended and at the same time a more defined object for his labour. 

An Officer of Public Health should be appointed for each of the 
five Presidency towns. Means of tracing out disease somewhat 
like the following should be placed at their disposal: Weekly, or 
even oftener in times when epidemics are rife, every medical prac- 
titioner should be required to state, in a short written form, what 
diseases prevail in the district in which he practises, and what, 
quarters or streets have furnished the greatest number of pati- 
ents ; he should also state if he.is aware of any cause for their pre- 
valence. The Superintendent of Health should as early as pos- 
sible visit these places, and always within 48 hours those places 
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which might seem most urgently to demand it. He should then 
furnish an emergent requisition on the Executive Engineer to ex- 
J/orce attention to any matters which seem urgently demanded, to 
mitigate or prevent the spread of the disease. 

The duties of this Officer of Health should also extend to a sur- 
veillance of the places in which new houses are being built. It 
should be imperative that every house should be numbered, and 
every street also numbered, or named, and the town should be 
mapped out into quarters so as to facilitate reference. The mu- 
nicipal authorities, where such exist, should be made responsible 
that all removable dirt and filth is removed : 1f no municipal au- 
thorities exist, it should be peremptory that every householder 
be responsible for the effectual cleansing of the portion of street 
appertaining to his house. Public latrines should be established 
and kept clean at the expense of the quarter in which they are 
placed. ‘These should be purified by a quantity of chloride of 
lime, or by the cheapest materials that can be procured, which 
answer the purpose ; of these are lime, charcoal, charred saw dust, 
burnt gypsum, &c., which are of more or less benefit for the same 
purpose. Small quantities of sulphur burnt in these receptacles 
would also assist in the decomposition of gases producing efllu- 
via, and carrying infection. The contents of each of these recep- 
tacles should be removed during the night, and the deodorising 
and disinfecting materials should then be freely used. Facts re- 
corded lately in England by .Dr. Budd, and others, seem com- 
pletely to prove that cholera has been in many instances propa- 
gated from the latrines used by those affected, and nothing can 
excuse the culpability of those who allow any probable means of 
disseminating disease to remain in operation, after it has been prov 
ed distinctly, that cholera has been spread by means of causes, so 
completely under our control. 

Places where animals are kept should also be subjected to visits 
and should be in such a state of cleanliness, as is requisite for 
health, or their removal enforced. As far as consistent with Hin- 
doo prejudices no animals should be allowed to remain in dwell- 
ing houses. Such are the additional matters to those which are 
universally allowed as causes of disease to which attention should 
be specially directed. Those causes of disease which all allow to 
be such, as insufficient drainage, stagnant water, and filth, should 
not be tolerated for an hour. 

The surveillance of these matters in each Presidency town 
should be specially entrusted to a medical officer to be called the 
Superintendent of Public Health. He should also be required to 
lecture on the subject to the students of educational establish- 
ments, where the scholars are sufficiently advanced in English to 
comprehend the scope of such a subject, 
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The public health of cantonments and towns adjoining should 
be made a matter of duty for a selected medical officer at each 
station, and Monthly Reports, embracing the topics previously al- 
luded to, should be required. Regimental bazars should be made, 
as much as possible, patterns for surrounding villages and towns. 

In the mofussil generally, a far harder task awaits our at- 
tempts to systematize sanitary reform, It would seem that the 
Civil powers in the various districts are the channels through 
whom such attempts should be made. What is chiefly required is 
information on the following points—Population of the various 
Collectorates, whether increasing or decreasing, migratory or set- 
tled. A monthly return should be required from the head of each 
village, of births and deaths, with the causes assigned for the lat- 
ter, and the age of each inhabitant who has died. 

Collectors, Vaccinators, and Police Officers should be directed, 
while on their tours, to inspect and furnish short reports on the 
state of the various villages in their districts. Plain instructions 
in the vernacular, should be distributed to the headman in every 
village, and these instructions should urge upon every cultivator 
of the soil the benefit he would derive from restoring to the land 
which he cultivates the debris of the village. Upon the villagers 
it should be urged how much themselves and their families 
would benefit by the removal of every nuisance, and the obstacles 
to a pure atmosphere. 

These are the chief present desiderata. None are very costly. 
What is chiefly wanted to enable a good system to be devised is 
knowledge of the vital statistics of the land, as then plans might 
be arranged which should have special reference to these require- 
ments. If the difficulties in the way of our scheme are great, the 
benefits are greater. The object is grand and philanthropic, and 
will amply repay all the time, trouble, and expense, that can be 
expended on it. But in this, as in all other reforms, what is 
wanted more than information, system or ought else, is a man of 
energy, and purpose, with Dictator’s powers to root out mischief, 
and carry out his own views. Many fitting men are in the ranks 
of the Indian Medical Service. What Walker and Hansbrow 
have done for the Agra Jail, Hathaway for the Punjab prisons, 
and Mouat is now doing for Bengal may be done for the country 
at large. They have more than earned their salaries. A Sani- 
tary Inspector would soon save his a hundred times over. 
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Arr. 11.—Report of the Inspector General of Prisons, N. W, 
Provinces for the year 1854. 


Many are the devices which have been adopted by various na- 
tions, creeds, and governments, in different ages, for the treat- 
ment and management of their criminal population, and it has 
been and is still a vexed question in England, what is the best 
way in which to deal with our convicts. Not many years ago, 
sheep stealing was deemed a crime only to be expiated on the 
gallows ; now it is considered doubtful whether any advantage is 
crained by capital punishments, even in the case of murderers : 
transportation is looked upon with no favourable eye, and the 
only means of punishment left to us, is an increased discipline 
in our Jails. To effect this, many plans have been proposed. 
Sometimes all the convicts have been promiscuously herded toge- 
ther, the hardened robber with the poor wretch whom sheer hun- 
eer had driven to steal a piece of bread, and the deliberate mur- 
derer with him, who, under the most exasperating provocations, 
had dealt a blow resulting i in death ; whilst in other cases each 
convict has been consigned to a separate cell with no one, not 
even his keeper, with whom to converse, and no occupation 
with which to employ his mind, and divert his thoughts, till 
a few short months have left him a drivelling idiot or raging 
maniac, 

The period has not long elapsed since our Home Prisons were 
simple hells on earth, dens full of every iniquity, whose walls 
rang to blasphemous ‘and. indecent song's, whose chambers wit- 
nessed d: aily and nightly scenes of debauchery, where decency 
was mocked, and religion scoffed at, where the practised villain 
instructed the novice in crime, and women cast aside what modes- 
ty their former criminal life had left to them; in short, so far 
from acting to society as preservatives from crime, her Jails were 
rather hotbeds, in which the seeds of villainy and iniquity of 
every kind were sedulously forced, and cultivated, ready, on be- 
ing planted out in society, to bear a double abundance of their 
bitter fruits. On this dark scene, philanthropy entered, and 
proceeded at once, though at first with feeble and single efforts, 
to do battle for right and justice, and by introducing order, and 
arrangement into “the Jails, to gain alike some amelioration for 
their inmates, and security for society. John Howard was the 
first to withdraw the veil from these dark scenes of iniquity, and 
since that time England surprized and horrified at the disclosure, 
has roused herself to action. Much attention has, of late years, 
been given to the subject of Jail discipline and management, 
Committees have been formed, investigations and researches have 
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been made, experiments entered upon, and various systems dis- 
enssed. Reports have also been issued full of valuable informa- 
tion, and essayists and reviewers have taken up the theme, up- 
holding various systems, and propounding new ideas of their 
own, all which shows that the public mind has been roused to 
a thorough consideration of the importance of the subject under 
review. 

In this country, too, the subject of Jail discipline and manage- 
ment has lately been receiving the attention which 1s due to 
so important a subject. Experiments have been carefully made, 
many of the principles sanctioned by the authorities at home 
have been adopted, others have been rejected as useless in them- 
selves, or impracticable from the difierence in the people with 
whom we have to deal, and the chmate in which we have to 
work, nor have the warnings given by the failures at home been 
neglected. To the Jails of the N. W. Provinces Mr. Woodeock 
has been the great benefactor. ‘To him we owe the first steps to- 
wards improvement, the grand principles on which Jails are now 
to be established in these Provinces, and the first attempts 
to break through the existing system by carrying his theories 
into practice. No hasty steps have been taken, gradually and 
slowly the new system has been developing itself, and the old 
one crumbling away. ‘Year after year has seen some fresh addi- 
tions, some new improvements, and the experiment has been 
found practically to answer so well, that the system, the leading 
principles of which Mr. Woodcock laid down, is now to be car- 
ried out to its fullest extent. On Mr. Woodcock’s steps Mr. 
Thornhill has followed, and has matured and carried out his pre- 
decessor’s plans to the fullest extent, seconded and supported as 
he has been by the Local Government. 

We have before us the Report on the Jails of the North West 
Provinces for the year 1854, It contains an excellent defence 
of the system of establishing large Central Jails, with intramural 
labour and partial separation. The theories propounded in the 
body of the Report are shown to be practicable by the results 
shown in the tables and Appendices, which contain much valuable 
information. The grand experiment attempted on this system at 
Agra has been pronounced eminently successful, and it has been 
resolved to carry it out to its full extent in other Jails. The 
system has already begun to work. Out of the thirty-four Jails 
under the charge of the Inspector General of the North West 
Provinces, six are to be established as large Central Jails, namely, 
those of Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, Benares, Jubbulpoor, and 
Meerut. In these six vast repositories of crime all the long- 
term prisoners, (?. e. whose terms of imprisonment exceed six 
months) are to be concentrated from the neighbouring districts. 
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The building of the additions and alterations in these Jails, ne- 
eessary from the ereat influx of prisoners, has been begun, and al- 
ready they have begun to absorb convicts from the smaller Jails. 
Statement No. I. shows us that the Jails of Allygurh, Muttra, 
and Hummeerpoor have been broken up, and since the date of 
the report Budaon and other districts have suflered the same fate. 

At this change many Magistrates rejoice, as it removes an 
onerous, and, to some, a disagre able charge frown their shoulders. 
Others again repel the withdrawal of their prisoners, as of so 
much capital available for roads and other public works. It is 
true that compensation is granted to district officers for the pri- 
soners of which they are thus deprived, but we very much doubt 
whether the grants at present made fully compensate for the 
loss oceasioned. The caleulation is, we believe, made at the rate 
of a rupee a month for each prisoner. — Now, little as we believe 
in the efficiency of out-door convict labour, we do not feel inclined 
to rate it, on the average, at considerably less than half that of a 
common coolie. Even taking their earnings to be at the rate of 
nine pie per diem, (Vide para. 44 of Report) each man will be 
found to have earned a good deal more than a rupee at the end 
of the month, so that, when 1t comes to be a question of three or 
400 men, the deduction of two or three annas from each man’s 
monthly earnings entails a considerable loss at the end of the year 
on the local authorities. Thus, three annas a man per month, less 
compensation than is due, will make the Magistrate a loser at 
the rate of 225 per hundred men in the year, which is scarcely a 
fair arrangement. We do hope that Government will reconsider 
these grants, and make them more liberal, especially when by 
this new arrangement the expenses of the establishment are vast- 
ly curtailed, and a great saving 1s obtained for Government. 
his however we look upon as a mere error in detail, and in no 
way atlecting the general prine iples of the system, nor must it be 

considered as an argument against it ; on the other hand indeed, 
the mere fact, that different Magistrates do look upon their con- 
victs with different eyes, and treat them in different ways, is 
in itself a strong argument for the establishment of large’ Jails 
under special supervision, and upon fixed principles. 

It is not our purpose now to enter into a minute examination 
of the tables, and statements furnished in the Report before us, 
regarding the comparative healthiness or otherwise of the Jails 
of the N. W. Provinces, or the manner in which expenses have 
been curtailed, (and certainly the expenses of the establishment 
have been most wonderfully ent down since the appointment of 
the Inspector General) but we propose considering the system 
of Central Jails with intramural labour and partial separation, as 
laid down by Mr, Thornhill with the view of ascertaining whe- 
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ther it contains those principles, which are, in our opinion, essen- 
tial to the success of our Jails and the security of society. 

There are two principles which we consider necessary to the 
usefulness of our Jails, and without which, we think, the impri- 
sonment of our convicts is worse than useless: Ist “That the Jail 
be a place of real punishment to offenders, so as to make them un- 
willing to do anything which will lead to their being again in- 
carcerated,” and also to deter others from the commission of crimes; 
and 2ndly. That an attempt should be made to reform the con- 
victs. In short, our two principles are deterring punishment, and 
reformation. 

We will not stop here to discuss these two points, for they 
are generally allowed on all hands to be the main objects of im- 
prisonment, and by the attainment or non-attamment of which 
our judgment regarding any system of Jail management must 
be guided. On the first object no one will, we venture to think, 
raise a doubt, whatever may be said to the second ; but, 1f means 
be not taken to attempt the reform of convicts, if some endeavour 
be not made to give them tastes superior to those with which 
they enter Jail, and also if some means of earning an honest live- 
lihood when they leave its walls be not placed at their disposal, 
in short, if they be not given at least the chance of reformation, 
we maintain that Government falls short of its duty to society. 
Convicts under a non-reformatory system are returned to society 
in as bad, if not in a worse, state than when they left it, whereas 
their time might be employed in learning useful handicrafts, and 
receiving imstruction in reading and writing, so that they might 
have at least the chance of making themselves useful members of, 
instead of burdens to society. Punishment is excellent as a de- 
terring influence from crime, but if some means be not plac- 
ed at the disposal of the convict, by which he may earn an 
honest livelihood on his release, we fear much that the conse- 
quence will be a return to crime. The ground may be prepared 
to receive the good seed, but if the good seed be not sown, what 
is the use of the prepared ground ? But we must not delay longer 
in discussing points, the advantages of which must be so patent 
to all, but will proceed at once to bring Mr. Thornhill’s system 
to the prescribed tests, and see whether the two great objects of 
imprisonment are attained thereby. 

First, if the system of Central Jails, with intramural la- 
bour, and partial separation, provides such punishment as shall 
be a terror to evil doers ; will it act influentially in deterring others 
from the commission of crime ; and will it inspire the convict him- 
self with such disgust, as to make him avoid any act, when he 
returns to society, which will render him liable to be again in- 
carecrated 7 i 
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Under the present system, where prisoners are employed on 
the roads and on large public works beyond the limits of the 
Jail walls, this great ” object is not, and cannot be attained. It 
is simply impossible for the Magistrate, be he ever so zealous and 
interested in the subject, to visit all the gangs of convicts which 
ure scattered over the station, and in many cases even over the 
District. How can any one, with the load of work on his shoul- 
ders, which a Magistrate and Collector of the N. W. Provinces 
has to bear, pre tend ty ve able to visit, even once a month, gangs 
situated 30 or 40 miles from the Sudder Station? ‘The native 
Jail Darogah has his own special duties to perform at home, and 
is no more gifted with omnipresence than his superior, even had 
he leisure to make frequent descents upon outlying gangs. The 
convicts are thus, necessarily, left in many places exclusively to 
the care of underpaid Burkundazes under an iilpaid Jemadar. 
By any one, who knows the hght in which natives regard bribery, 
the result may be imagined. Any convict who can aflord to 
vive a rupee (the scale is, we presume, graduated according to the 
victim’s means) sees his friends as often as he pleases, and receives 
all kinds of forbidden luxuries, such as tobacco, sweetmeats, &c., 
und we doubt not, that often might a wealthy convict and his 
faithful keeper be seen squatting ‘together, during work hours, 
under some shady-tree, indulging in a friendly gossip, and taking 
alternate whills from the same “ CuiLLum” whilst another favou- 
rite holds happy intercourse with various members of his own 
family, from whom he has been supposed, ina legal point of view, 
to have been exiled perhaps for many a long year. 

Nor are those who labour outside the wails the only convicts, 
who profit by this open-handed leniency on the part of the guards. 
Those few who never leave the Jail, have their share of the luxu- 
ries thus clandestinely introduced, ‘and we have very little doubt 
that, could some energetic Magistrate suddenly transport him- 
self to a ward of his Jail about 8 or 9 o’clock at night, he 
would find that there are more things done therein than were ever 
dreamt of in his philosophy. With a strict supervision, and 
supposing the native Darogah, and his immediate subordinates 
in charge of the Jail itself to be above corruption (though of 
how few could this be truly said) such a breach of Jail discipline 
within the waiis might be avoided, but we take it, that nothing 
save far higher pay will ever keep a native Burkundaz from 
ullowing the convicts under his charge to see their friends, and 
obtain what forbidden luxuries they may desire, provided the 
request be accompanied with an ample donation, to say nothing 
of his not exacting the same amount of labour from those whose 
hands are most freely opened to him, as he does from the un- 
fortunate wretch who has not the wherewithal to win his fa- 
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vour. This readiness to reeeive douceurs is no ways diminished 
by the knowledge that the chances of detection are ninety-nine 
to one in his favour. 

This is one of the many causes which render arguments, which 
hold good at home, vi alueless out here. In England, we faney, 
it pm. scarcely we aflirmed, as a ceneral rule, that every euard, 
in charge of working convicts, t takes bribes. There the excep- 
tions are those who do so; in this country, alas! where could 
a single Jail Burkundaz be found, who hes not taken money 
from men under his charge at some time or another, at home 
we may depend upon the honesty of the employees, here the 
honesty of men on four rupees a ‘month is but a broken reed to 
lean upon. 

It is a well known fact that prisoners working on the roads 
never get through nearly the same amount of work as an 
equal number of common workmen, Their earnings are set down 
by the Inspector General at nine pie a day, whilst the day labour- 
ers get two and sometimes three annas. Why should this be 
so? The fault does not lie in the thews and sinews of the 
convicts themselves, for many of them are fine powerful men. 
‘The fault lies in the system. Setting aside the matter of bri- 
bery, and supposing the Burkundazes to be above taking money, 
their very laziness would prevent them from taking the neces- 
sary trouble to urge on the work in the same Way as an inter- 
ested agent, or overseer. ‘They have no interest in the work, no 
pride in seeing it quickly finished, no object in short in getting 
more work out of their gangs. The consequence 1s they lay 
themselves down in the shade, which may, or may not, be close 
to the spot where the prisoners are at wor ‘k, and half, and some- 
times quite asleep, they let events take their course with calm 
indifference as to all other results, provided they can bring in 
their gang complete at night to the Jail. How escapes from 
outlying gangs are not of more frequent occurrence, we confess 
that. we are somewhat puzzled to say. There must, we are 
sure, be some understanding between ‘the gvuards and convicts, 
that the former are not to drive the latter to do a large amount 
of work, and that the latter in return are not to attempt to es- 
cape. If ese apes were made in proportion to the opportunities 
given for effecting them, we fancy they would be of almost daily 
occurrence, and again were the guards more honest and more 
exacting we have little doubt that the number of escapes would 
be vastly increased. Give us better paid, and consequently more 
trustworthy and efficient guards, and the objections to extra- 
mural labour would, in a vreat measure fall to the ground, 
though at an enormous additional outlay. Still, could no better 
urrangement be desired, the additional expense ‘ought not to be 
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srudged when the weal of society is so deeply concerned. But 
even granting that our Jail Burkundaz was a very Cer- 
berus, a perfect Egyptian task-master, still we would maintain 
that the extramural is not nearly so punitive a system as the 
intramural for the following reasons. As we before observed, we 
consider that were the ouards more exacting and honest, the pri- 
soners would oftener effect their escape. As it is, they have every 
thing they wish for, and so have no inducement to attempt to 
escape, but were these privileges curtailed, we suspect the con- 
victs would much oftener preter the chance of rec apture, and 
Jonger imprisonment to their present discomfort, and drudgery, 
and one guard to every five convicts would not be sufficient for 
resistance, were the gang suddenly to rise “en masse,” and free 
themselves. ‘This very chance of ese ape by raising the convict’s 
hopes, lightens his punishment, and further, we look upon the 
prisoner shut up within the Jail walls, with no hope of escape, and 
no expectation of seeing the outer w orld again, till the day when 
his term of imprisonment. shall elapse, is much more to be pitied 
than he, who daily leaves the prison walls behind him and sees 
and hears what is going on in the outer world. The latter must 
feel the freer man, and thus the punitive effect of his imprisonment 
is decreased. Ask a convict which he prefers, and we have little 
doubt that he would give his vote unreservedly for extramural 
labour. 

Again, the utter impossibility for the loc al authorities to exer- 
ese a thorough supervision over the Jails under their charge, 1s, 
in itself a strong argument against the small district jails. 
Where a suflicient Kuropean control is not ke »pt up, disorders of 
every kind are sure to creep in. The distribution of the prisoners 
to the different kinds of labour, and numerous other points of 
great importance, are left entirely to the discretion of the native 
officials, and the amount of punishment is thus rendered uncer- 
tain, and dependent on bribery. Small though these things may 
seem, they ought all to be ¢ -arefully looked into and decided upon 
hy the European superior. Nor is this all; granting that the 
Magistrates had the leisure to spare to examine into all the de- 
tails, yet the different opinions held by the different Magistrates 
on the subject of Jail discipline also renders the punishment un- 
certain, and thus takes away from its punitive effects. Mr, 
Thornhill’s remarks on this subject are excellent. (Vide Report, 
paras. 71, &c.) 

“Even among those officers, who take a lively interest in the sub- 
ject, wide differences of opinion prevail, which necessarily influence 
their management upon points, which must be left to the discretion 
of each. In one district, for example, the sentence of imprisonment 
may be carried out in the strictest sense, no convict being allowed to 
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leave the precincts during the term of his punishment. The inmates 
of the jail are classified according to the nature of their offences, and 
engaged in a variety of productive labours, which, while they relieve 
the state from some portion of the expense incurred on their account, 
enable the Magistrate to assign to the several classes such employ- 
ment, as may involve a degree of physical exertion proportionate to 
their criminality, or to the bodily strength of each individual. In the 
adjoining district, on the other hand, the Magistrate may regard the 
prisoners committed to his custody, as so many labourers to assist in 
the execution of public works. The walls of the Jail are consequently 
abandoned, and the convicts are scattered all over the country in 
detached gangs, herded indiscriminately together, and their conduct 
little regarded on other points, if they accomplish a certain amount of 
daily work. Now it requires but little reflection to admit that the 
former of these systems inflicts a far greater degree of punishment, in 
a given time, than the latter. * ** * It needs no argument to prove 
that the deterring effect of punishment must be greatly diminished, 
where so much uncertainty as to its nature is permitted to exist, for 
it must be borne in mind that the prison in which the strictest disci- 
pline is now in force, may, by the removal of the present Magistrate, 
become an example of the least rigorous mode, in which sentence of 
imprisonment can be carried into execution.”’ 


These remarks show in a strong light some of the causes which 
render the local district Jails ineflicient, and prove still more 
clearly how much the punitive principle is wanting in the old 
system of Jail management. 

Seeing then that the old system fails in attaining, to a sufli- 
cient degree, the first object laid down before as necessary to the 
excellence of any system of Jail management, the question arises, 
can any other system be devised by which that object may be better 
attained, and at an equal cost? Looking at the old system even 
in its best (a theoretical) light, we find much wanting, but when 
we see how it is carried out in practice, it must need but a small 
amount of consideration to perceive how merely nominal, and 
entirely subject to the caprice of the native officials, its punish- 
ments are. We must now turn and see whether the punitive 
principle is more fully developed in the new system as laid down 
by Mr. Thornhill. 

What then is Mr. Thornhill’s system? It is simply this : all 
long term prisoners, (/. e¢. whose terms of imprisonment exceed 
six months), are sent in from the neighbouring districts to one of 
the Central Jails before mentioned. Here they suffer imprison- 

ment in the true sense of the word—when they enter the prison 
gates, they are doomed to entire seclusion from the outer world 
for the period of their imprisonment, and, till the day of their 
release or death, they have no hope of again emerging from 
them, except under peculiar circumstances. Ample employment is 
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given them during this period of seclusion. They are at once set 
to work to learn | useful trades, suited, in the : amount of labour 
they require, to the strength or erimini lity of the convicts. A gra- 
duated scale of punishments has been drawn up by Dr. Walker, 

Superintendent of the Agra Jail, showing the ditlerent kinds of 
labour to which convicts may be subjected under the three heads 
of hardest, medium, and lieht labour, and ranging in degrees of se- 

verity from oil pressing and corn grinding . to barber’ s work and 
sizing paper. <A strict revularity in hours is enforced, certain 
hours are fixed and adhered to tor rising, for meals, for labour, 

Xe. When the physical labours of the day are completed, the con- 
victs are all assembled for instruction, and lastly, when the sys- 
tem has been fully ‘arried out, we may hope to see a separate 
sleeping cell assigned to each convict to which he shall retire for 
the night, but the expense and delay consequent on so extensive 
un improvement prevent it from being carried out at onee. Last, 
but not least, the whole is to be under the direct supervision of 
Kuropean officials, appointed for the sole purpose of superintend- 
ing all the arrangements, in general and also in detail, of dis- 
cipline, economy and general management, so that, their minds 
not being distracted by other employ ments, they will be able to 
give themselves wholly ‘to the i improvement, ‘each of his own Jail 
and de ‘partment ; and ‘these officials being all guided by one set of 
rules and principles, the great discrepancy, which at present ex- 
ists in the treatment of ‘the convicts of two separate districts, 
will with all its disadvantages be done away with. It requires 
but little logic, we should think, to prove whether or no, such a 
system, as detailed above, contains more of the punitive princi- 
ple than the old system, nor do we find from the statistics that 
the new system is, in any way, prejudicial to the health of the 
convicts. 

We would not have it thought that we do advocate harsh and 
excessively severe treatment of the convicts, except in a few cases 
this is unnecessary. Still a Jail may be made a terrible place to 
a convict without the assistance of corporal punishment. Nor 
would we show them any tenderness, or be too gentle with them. 
At home the lement and the excessively stringent systems have 
both been tried. The former drew down the satire of Sydney 
Smith in no measured terms, 


“ But” says he “if men can live idly and live luxuriously”’ in a clean, 
well aired, well warmed, spacious habitation, is it any wonder “that 
they set the law at defiane e, and brave that Magistrate who restores 
them to their former luxury and ease.” And again: “It is mere 
mockery of punishment to say that such a man shall spend his money 
on luxurious viands, and sit down to dinner with fetters on his feet, 
and fried pork in his stomach.” 
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The solitary, silent system is a specimen of a system where 
the punitive prine iple exists to too ereat a degree. Under such a 
system our prisons would simply be hothe ds in which to rear 
victims for Bedlam more numerous than even those which Chan- 
cery supplies. The system to be, for the future, in force in the 
North West Provinces, seems to us to fall between the two ex- 
tremes, avoiding the exe essive severity of the one by only separat- 
ing the convicts for the night in distinet cells, and escaping the 
cha arge of over leniency by allowing the convicts no luxuries, and 
mi aking them work hard, and keep to regular hours. 

But we must now examine more 1n detail the manner in which 
the system under review, provides for the punishment of convicts. 
First then we have the omen ofthe convicts from a locality where 
they are known, and near which all their friends and relations re- 
side. This remark applies only to those districts in which no Central 
Jail is established. The convicts are thus, in point of fact, nearly 
- barred from all communication with thei ir friends. In the ; Jail 

‘their own district they would be frequently visited, but, if re- 
vl toadistance of one hundred miles or more, their friends? Vi- 
sits would, we suspect, be much fewer. As the present practice 
stands, we must say, that we consider that permission to see their 
frie nds and- relatives is eranted a great deal too often to convicts. 
If a prisoner sees his mother, or brother, once a week he might just 
as well be at home. We think that such interviews ought not to 
be granted oftener than onee a month at the very most, and that, 
for the first three months of their term, long term prisoners ought 
not to be granted permission to see any one, special and necessary 
occasions being of course excepted. 

Secondly, the convicts are well worked. They spend the great- 
er part of the day in some laborious occupation suited to their 
crime, age, and streneth, The list of different kinds of labour be- 
fore referred to, amply provide for every stage of strength, and 
every degree of criminality. None are tasked above their strength, 
else their health would fail, whilst at the same time care is taken 
not to demand an equal degree of labour from all shades of erimi- 
nals. Those guilty of the most heinous crimes against society 
should suffer most, on the professional villain the punishment 
should fall heavier than on the : accomplice 1 in an affray. Whilst 
we would be glad to see the notorious BUDMASH expending his su- 
perfluous energies on the oil press, we think that for the man who 
has illegally stood up in defence of his rights, or who, under cir- 
cumstances the most ex: isperating, under which a man can be laid, 
has imbrued his h: ands in blood, for him we think the Dhurree 
weaving and paper making would be adequate punishment. Be 
this as it may, all convicts are to be made to labour diligently and 
constantly, They have no relaxation trom their daily toil, but day 
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after day they have to engage in the same monotonous work, at 
the same hours, and with no prospect of any pecuniary advantage 
accruing to them therefrom. We think th: it it must be a no small 
xveravation to the punitive effects of the labour that it brings the 
labourer nothing in return. Wesee that a writer in the Ld:xdurgh 
fieview writing on the management and disposal of our criminal 
population, (I. R. No, 204. October, 1554), strongly advocates 
the plan of giving the prisoners a certain percentage on their earns 
ings while “under discipline. ‘To this we must object. He advo- 
cates it on the plea that money thus accumulated for the convict, 
will enable him when released to carry out the reformation for 
himself which has been begun in Jail. In our opinion this is to 
sacrifice a sure means of punishment to the chance of reformation, 
aud, much as we admire the latter, we think that ought in no way 
to be allowed to interfere with the more important object of punish- 
ment. ‘The very idea that he is being fed and educated at the ex- 
pense of the State, whilst besides there is a store of money being 
accumulated for him against his release must make the convict too 
comfortable, and, in this country would we think, put a premium 
on crime. Every pice which the conviet produces ought to go to 
repay the State in part, for the vast expense she is put to by his 
villainy. We agree with the writer above referred to “ that no 
man leading a life of honest though severe toil was ever yet 
tempted into crime by a belief that the position of the convict, in 
‘al model prison, was really more enviable, or less wretched than his 
own.” Still to those, who do not lead an honest life, we fear that 
food, clothes, education and accumulated earnings on release, will 
not hold out so disagreeable a prospect as to induce him to quit 
his evil ways. In this point we tend to Sydney Smuith’s principles, 
where he recommends. 

“Some species of labour, where the labourer could not see the re- 
sults of his toil—where it was as monotonous, irksome and dull as 
possible—pulling and pushing, instead of reading and writing—no 
share of the protits—not a single shilling.” 

We object to the non-reading and writing clause, of which more 
hereafter. We have observed that the Punjaub authorities give re- 
wards to well behaved and hard working convicts, but we trust this 
system will not hold good in the Jails of the North West Provinces, 
but the inmates will be compelled to work hard to order, not with 
the prospect of reward. 

Thirdly—the watch and guard will be kept up very strictly. 
When once the prisoner enter rs the Jail gates, he must consider 
himself as doomed to be its constant inmate for the t term of his 
imprisonment. Where two guards were formerly employed on 
the roads, one is suflicient within the Jail walls. Only one-half 


, 


the number formerly employed will therefore now be requisite, 
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and from the savings hereby effected, the new guards are to be 
better paid, and more carefully selected. This increase of pay, 
and the consequent increase of respectability, together with the 
hope of promotion, and the greater chance of detection within 
the Jail walls, will, we should think, combine to diminish the in- 
ducements to dishonesty. The lofty walls and iron bars of’ his 
prison, added to the honesty of his guards, may well cast a damp 
on the most daring spirit, and obliterate all hope of escape. 
Where the possibility of escape remains, the punishment must be 
less felt, where it is practically impossible the hope of effecting: it 
cannot orild the monotony of the convict’s life. W ith such an im- 
proved ‘wuard too, there will be less shirking of labour,—fewer 
payments to purchase leniency—no exaction of double work to 
pay off'a grudge. 

Fourthly—the amount of punishment will be much more certain. 
Formerly the caprice of the Magistrate, and the dishonesty of the 
officials rendered any such certainty out of the question. Que 
Jal might be governed on lax principles s, another on the very 
strictest, so that the prisoners who were incarcerated m the former 
would laugh at their punishment, whilst those in the latter would 
dread a repetition of theirs. Under the new system, no prisoner 
will be able to congratulate himself on escaping one Jail, and get- 
ting into another, for the punishments in all will be regulated by 
fixed rules, and no favour will be shown,—no interest will pro- 
cure immunity from them. The certainty in the amount and 
quality of the punishment must act in no small degree influenti: ally 
in creating a dislike to the Jail and its discipline, which will in its 
turn act as a deterring influence from crime. 

Fifthly—the strict regularity of prison hours and diet must 
be distasteful and wearisome to men accustomed to loose and ir- 
regular methods of living. Almost all criminals live most irregular 
and disorderly lives, their passions and lusts being under no 
restraint. ‘To thems the regularity of Jail life will be, naturally, 
most noxious, and as they are the persons whom society most 
dreads, it is well that there should be this ingredient added to 
their cup of discomforts. To the less morally criminal it is pro- 
bable that the restrictions to regular hours and diet will prove 
less irksome. The writer in the Ldinburgh Review, before reter- 
red to, says well :— 


‘Those acquainted with the habits, tastes, dispositions and desires 
of ‘the criminal classes are well aware that the ensemble of prison re- 
gulations, and several even of those items, which Mr. Carlyle describes 
with such envious gusto, are far from being matters of enjoyment, or 
attraction to the prisoners themselves. The ‘y are benefits unques- 
tionably, but as unquestionably no temptations. * * * * It is 
true they have a sufliciency of wholesome food, but they are debarred 
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from what they value beyond everything—luxuries and stimulants. 
Accustomed for years to place their chief enjoyment in dainties and ex- 
trav agancies, in exciting banquets, in smoking, chewing tobacco, and 

1 drinking, in wasteful excess of every feverish, and unwholesome 
call they feel severely the confinement to a simple diet, and the rigid 
denial of tobaceo, and intoxicating liquors. * * * * The mere 
system of restraint, the enforced regularity of a prison life is an hourly 
penalty to men to whom licence of every kind has become a passion, and 
almost a disease, and to be compelled to observe certain cars. to con- 
form to certain rules, to do certain things at fixed times, is to them of 
itself a galling punishment, the hatefulness of which is scarcely con- 
ceivable to those brought up in habits of regular industry, and un- 
ceasing, though, perhaps, unconscious self-control.” 

Of these facts there can be no doubt, and the same remarks 
apply to criminals in this country. Sydney Smith says (page 
323) :— 

“The fact is, that a thief is a very dainty gentleman. ‘ Male parta 
cito dilabuntur?’ He does not rob to lead a ‘Tife of mortification and 
self-denial. The difficulty of controlling his appetites, im all proba- 
bility, first led him to expenses which made him a thief to support 
them. Having lost character, and become desperate, he orders crab, 
and lobster, and veal-cutlets at a public house, while a poor labourer 
is refreshing himself with bread and cheese. ‘The most vulnerable 
part of a thief is his belly, and there is nothing he feels more bitterly 
in confinement than a long course of water-gruel, and flour pud- 
dings.” 

We have not the smallest doubt that the thieves in this 
country are equally vulnerable in their bellies, and feel a 
long course of restricted diet as much if not more than la- 
hour. It cannot but be that prisons in this country be more 
comfortable than the usual dwelling places of the natives, but 
even that comfort may be rendered distasteful by a strict confor- 
mity to regular hours, a simple but wholesome diet, and a strict 
embargo on tobaceo and chillums. His hookah is to a Hindoo his 
inseparable friend and comforter, without which he is misera- 
ble. It is well then that it is prohibited. The prohibition of 
smoking is, we think, the greatest discomfort we can inflict on 
them, consistent with their he: alth, and it ought to be rigorously 
enforced. This may be effected with ease under the intramural 
system, but is merely a nominal restriction where the convicts 
are employed outside the Jail walls. The introduction of the mess- 
ing system is also viewed in no pleasing light by the natives. 
The outbreaks which followed in some places the prohibition of 
tobacco, and the introduction of the messing system are alone 
sufficient to show with what distaste these regulations were view- 
ed by the convicts, and consequently how punitive their effects 
were likely to be on them, 
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Sixthly—the almost entire separation of the co mvicts will act, 
we think, not only asa reformatory, but also as a punitive measure. 
Whilst it separates the bad from the w orse, the scarcely criminal 
from the heinous offender it will prove a disc oanfort and an annoy- 
ance to all. It may be said that the convicts are brought to- 
gether in the wor kshops, but it is not there that the conversation 
flows most freely—it is not when the hands are busy that the 
tongue finds most time for conversation. It is in the wards at 
night that the most evil is done, and we are convinced, that these 
nightly assemblies of choice spirits are anything but disagree: ible 
and distasteful to the convicts. The moral advantages of ‘solitary 
sleeping cells are incalculable, setting their punitive effects out of 
the question. We trust therefore that no consideration of expense 
will hinder Government from carrying out the plan fully, and as- 
signing to each convict a separate sleeping cell. No plea of ex- 
pense ought for a moment, to be urged, no consideration of the 
outlay ought to be made an excuse. Where the benefit and comfort 
of soe iety is so much at stake, all such pleas should be set aside. 
By all means let us have solitary sleeping cells. We do not ask 
to have them all built at one e, let it be done by degrees—let a few 
be built this year for the benefit of the worst characters, and a few 
more be added year by year until the required washer have been 
built. The effect will be to produce a still greater dread of the 
prison discipline, and it will further act as a preventative to the 
spread of crime by contamination in the Jail, and whatever may be 
the outlay now made, it will, we are sure, be repaid with interest 
in afew years by the diminution i in committals to Jail, and the 
consequent lightening of the expense ; to s say nothing of the addi- 
tional coanfort and security gained for society. 

Lastly—we will have, what is of inealeulable importance in 
this country,—a strict European supervision. ‘To any one acquaint - 
ed with natives, the advant: ages to be derived from such a supervi- 
sion will be at once understood. Without it bribery from without, 
and promises from within, would speedily do away with many of 
the advantages nated above. Discipline would become lax, 
the w ealthy would not get their fair quantum of labour, nt 
luxuries and comforts would find their way in where they ought 
to be strictly prohibited. This may happen even now, but the 
chanees of detection heing raised 10 per cent., we may s safely say 
the chances of any infringement ot the veles will be reduced 50 
per cent. We need hardly sav that where a strict supervision by 
a covenanted officer exists, there bribery will find it difficult to 
effect an entrance. We trust that the officers who obtain charge 
of these Central Jails, will not merely look to general principles, 
but will satisfy themselv es by a constant and searching supervi- 
sion that the native officials under them do their duty faithfully : 
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We have thus endeavoured to give a sketch of the working of 
¢he old and new—the extramural and the intramural—sy stems 
as regards the punitive principle, and we think no further com- 
mentary 1s required to prove which system contains to the 
ereatest extent the means of inflicting ‘reeular and systematic 
punishme nt, or which convicts are likely to look upon with the 
greatest dislike, and dread. We, will accordingly not delay 
longer to prove what is self evident. but, leaving the above facts 
to speak for themselves, we will proceed at once to consider which 
system contains the largest share of the Reformatory principle. 
And here as before we think there ean be no comparison between 
the two systems. We are totally at a loss to discover any re- 
formatory principle whatever in the old system. The gangs of 
out labourers cannot well be classified and selected, the nightly 
assemblies for at least twelve hours out of the twenty- -four afford 
abundant opportunities for propagating the seeds of crime, a seed, 
which flourishes too readily, and bears fruit too abundantly in 
this world naturally, and which requires. no hotbed to force it 
into full bloom. The convicts are given no chance of improving: 
themselves either by learning some useful trade, or by being in- 
structed in the common rudiments of liter rature, and thus the "y 
are not given the means whereby to raise themselves from their 
degen: ided position, when again let loose on socie ty. 

The new system, however, presents a far dillerent picture, and, 
we think, a more pleasing one to our view. First of all we have 
it in our power effectually to classify the convicts, to separate 
those who have been euilty of ‘wala in se’? from those who have 
only been guilty of ‘mala prohibita? the criminal from the 
merely culpable, the novice from the adept. ‘The moral advan- 
tages gained by this arrangement it is almost impossible to 
overestimate. The real villain cannot decoy the less morally 
guilty, nor by holding out prospects of gain induce him when 
released to enter on a career of crime similar to his own ; nor 
has the adept at rascality now any opportunity of pouring his 
insidious stories into the too willing ear of the novice, and by 
gilded tales of his own exploits, and ‘the number of times he has 
succeeded in eluding justice, to tempt him to continue to tread 
the path of erime on which he has just entered. These results 
will be still better attained when the solitary sleeping cells are 
established. As we remarked before, a workshop is not the place, 
where communication can be freely carried on, through of course 
to a certain extent it cannot be prevented, still the object of 
separation which is in our opinion so important cannot be gain- 
ed unless each prisoner has a separate sleeping cell of his own, 
and though the evil effects of the assemblage of a number of con- 
victs in one ward at night may be in part avoided by a careful 
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classification, still all contamination will be more effectually pro- 
vided against by entire separation at night, the assembling 
during’ the day being in a great measure unavoidable, and not 
attended with very had results. Thus far the attempt is made, 
not to return our convicts into society, worse than when they 
came under our charge. 

But can we not make them better? If evil is kept at a dis- 
tance from them, can we not bring in good to fill up the blank ? 
We think that this, too, may be effected even in this country, 
where we cannot bring the great engine of religious struction 
to bear upon the minds and hearts of our convicts. We there- 
fore would not say decidedly that we can make them better, but 
this much we affirm can be done,—we can place means at their 
disposal which will give them the chance of bettering them- 
selves should they feel inclined so to do, we can give them a fair 
opportunity of raising themselves from the disoraceful position 
to which their crimes have brought them. We think that the 
trades which the prisoners are to be taught, and the education 
they are to receive, will prove a great means to this end. They 
enter the Jail ignorant, idle, dissipated, and often without a 
knowledge of any handicraft by which they might gain their 
livelihood. To dispel this ignorance, to arouse from the torpor 
of idleness, to overcome the dissipation, and supply the lacking 
i are amongst the objects proposed in the new system, 

» that whilst they are compelled to labour as a punishment, 
aye, and made to labour hard too, they may all the while be 
le: arming some trade to which, on their release, they may turn 
their attention, and by means of which they may have the op- 
portunity of gaimime an honest livelihood. We contend ear- 
nestly that a mere dread of the punishment inflicted by six 
months’ imprisoninent will not be, in itself, sufficient to deter 
from crime those who know no trade but villainy ; but if it be 
put, in their power to live honestly, and the dread of the punish- 
ment, and distaste of the discipline of the Jail, be superadded, 
we think that end will be still better gained. Not that we 
would spare the convict from his labour, for punishment is the 
first object, and the reformation must follow as it can best be 
carried out, and we do hope that the punitive will never be 
sacrificed to the reformatory principle in these Jails. 

Besides learning some handicraft which they may pursue with 
advantage to themselves and their neighbours, when released, the 
comviets will receive regular instruction in the rudiments of edu- 
cation, suited to their stations in life and periods of imprison- 
ment, A certain number, principally life prisoners who have been 
for a long time in Jail, or weakly men who are unfit for hard 
labour, and have shown a turn for teaching, are employed as 
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m e-age Every evening after the labours of the day are fin- 
ished, all the convicts are assembled for instruction. ‘The rules 
which have been laid down regarding the kind of instruction 
Which is to be given to the convicts, appear to us to be excellent, 
because practical, (Page 72 of Report.) 

The character of the instruction imparted should be as far as pos- 
sible, suited to pr particular class of society to which the prisoner 
belongs. Those of the agricultural rank, possessing interests in the 
soul, who are sd term sentences, should be made proficient in read- 
ing and writing, in village measurements, in the principles and de- 
tails of village administration and in village accounts. Prisoners, 
under the like sentences, confined for the more ignominious classes of 
offences, should be taught to read and write, with the addition of 
such means as may be available for conducing to better habits, and 
to the practice of industrial arts, such as may aid in their procuring 
employment and subsistence when set free. Persons, contined for 
life after undergoing the necessary period of protracted, severe labour, 
should be so taught as to improve, as far as practicable, their moral 

ense, and to secure for them a capacity for the most useful employ- 
ments, both as teachers, and artizans within the Jail.” 

These rules seem to us thoroughly practical. That class of 
offenders whose crime against society is less morally heinous, 
(only ‘wala prohibita’), will receive a good education, and one 
ne to their wants, and by means of which they will be able 
to look after their own interests, check the Putwaree’s Ss papers and 
accounts, and see that he does not impose on them; whilst those, 
euilty of the more heinous crimes, will receive such instruction, 
as shall, added to the handicrafts they may have learnt, give 
them a great chance of bettering themselves, and of mending 
their ways when they leave the Jail walls. In this country we 
cannot use the most powerful of all means for reforming our 
convicts. We allude of course to religious instruction: without 
Which no reformation is sure. Expediency, and a thorough fear 
of and dislike to the Jail and its arrangements may drive the re- 
leased convict to practise some trade whic h he has learnt within 
its walls, but we have no guarantee that he may not, alter a 
short period, return to his evil ways. We must then, under 
the circumstances, make use of the means placed in our power, 
and by working on the prisoner's moral feelings as well as by 
exciting a hatre od to the inside of the Jail w: alls, attempt to induce 
him to enter on an honester path in hie. We have passed the 
age when prisoners were looked upon as am against 
whom the whole ve ngeance of society was to be launched ; when 
they were treated brutally i in Jail, and naturally returned to society 
brutalized, and more dangerous than before their imprisonment. 
Treat them as rational and moral creatures, and you will unbru- 
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talize them, and render them, perhaps, useful, instead of burden- 
some, to society. We were rather surprized to find Sidney Smith 
decrying instruction in Jail. In remarking upon some work 
whose author a the system of structing our convicts, he 
any (P age yo0,) — 

‘We object to the reading and writing class. A poor man who 
is lucky enough to have his son committed for a felony, educates hina 
under such a system for nothing; whilst the virtuous simpleton on 
the other side of the wall is paying by the quarter for these attain- 
ments. He sees clergymen and ladies bus y with the larcenous pupil, 
while the poor lad, who respects the eighth commandment, is con- 
signed in some dark alley to the frowns and blows of a rageed 
pedagogue.” - 

These remarks do not apply to this country where Go- 
vernment are now endeavourme: to establish village schools 
all over the country ; when to eultivators of the soil instrue- 
tion will be eiven gratis, to others at a very low rate. But 
it is a@ainst the principle that we would raise an objection. 
We maintain as before that no honest man, gaming an honest 
livelihood with hard and severe labour would ever take to dis. 
honest ways merely because of the advantages and comforts of 
the Jail. For ourselves, we confess, the simpleton who respects 
the eighth commandment and gets kicks and cuffs from the 
ragged pedagogue is much more to be envied than the lar- 
eenous pupil, regarding whose instruction the clergyman and 
ladies take so much interest. ‘The former, when released 
from the presence of his master may disport himself in the 
etter, or where else he pleases, with his ragged companions, 
whereas the latter returns from the presence of his instructors 
to his solitary cell, or weary monotonous labour. The former 
if he indulge his natural propensity to mischief receives a few 
strokes from the birch, foreotten half an hour after infliction, 
whereas the latter, 1 he infringe on the Jail discipline, is doomed 
to solitary confinement, additional labour, or bread and water. 
There is a heht side, and a dark side in each picture, but the 
dark side of the honest boy’s picture is a perfect blaze of light 
compared with the dark side of the other. The one seems to 
us a perfect prince when compared with the other, and we 
have very little doubts that the virtuous simpleton, and the 
lareenous pupil too, would come to the same decision. A sys- 
tem of Jail discipline containing the punitive, but lacking the 
reformatory principle, would be like a plan for raising a ‘scut- 
tled vessel by machinery, without making any provision for 
stopping the leaks; so that when the m: achinery \ ras withdrawn, 
the vessel would again sink to the bottom; so if we make the 
prison appear in the eyes of the convict a place full of terrors, 
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discomforts, and troubles we raise the vessel to the surface, we 
vive the convict the inclination to avoid reinearceration, but 
if we do not stop the leaks, if we not give him some means of 
‘ollowing out his inclination by earning an honest livelihood, 
ve shall have the vessel settle ervadually down again to the 
bottom. 

it seems pretty clearly to be the intention of Government not 
to sacrifice the punitive to the reformatory principle. The hours 
set apart for study are not to be deducted from their working 
hours, but from their leisure hours, from the time they used to 
spend in idleness and mischievous gossip, and thus the school by 


curtailing their idle hours enhances their punishment. The 
ignorant, dissipated vi a is not likely to approve of his 
leisure there beme curtailed in any way, and least of all that a 


large portion of it should be pion to instruction. The very 
recularity of the hours, the monotonous study against the will 
is enough to diseust him with the whole affair. The writer in 
the Mlinburgh Review before quoted says very truly— 

“ It is true they have their lessons and their schoolmaster; but. it 
is not to men accustomed to the wild reckless life of a social outlaw, 
that education can ever be other than intolerably irksome.” 


To a certain class of convicts the labours of the schoolroom 
will prove highly advantageous. ‘Those who have been guilty 
merely of mala prohibita, and whose general course of life 
has not been such as to deaden their moral perceptions, and 
vive them depraved and ill regulated tastes, will not be sorry 
we should think to spend an hour or two a day in learn- 
ing what may stand them in good stead on future occasions 
when released. Further, sue h instructions as this class of 
convicts will reeeive will te nd, we should fancy, to do away in a 
ereat measure with the causes which lead to thei ‘ir imprisonment. 
If both parties could look for themselves into the village ac- 
counts, and thoroughly understand what their shares of the vill: we 
were, and how the subject of dispute could be best settled, in 
Court, or by a jury of their neighbours, we think the aflrays re- 
garding land &e. would decrease. The hardened old dacoit 
and practised robber will, we should think, look forward with 
anything but pleasure to the school hours at the end of his day’s 
toil, and will feel the irksomeness and tedium of the school room 
more than his less felon school fellows. Thus a sort of sliding 
scale, which rectifies itself, has been established—those whose 
crimes are not such as to call for extra punishment, are just the 
men who will value the instruction given, and to whom conse- 
quently the school room will be less a punishment, whilst the 
felon, whom society has more cause to fear, looks upon instruc- 
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tion as an irksome punishment. In short, the educational SYs- 
tem will be less punitive to those to whom it is reformatory, and 
less reformatory to those to whom it is punitive. 

The plan appears to us to be eminently practical. Time only, 
of course, can show the result. One or two years must elapse 
ere the results of the reformatory principle can begin to show 
themselves. The convicts at present under instruction must be 
given time to return to their homes, and it will then remain to be 
seen, whether the instruction they may have received is produc- 
tive of any good results. The attention of district officers will 
doubtless be soon drawn particularly to this point, and we shall 
look with curiosity and interest for any Report which may be 
published on the subject. (Page 71 of Report.) The Secretary 
to Government writing to Mr. Thornhill says :— 


“The Lieutenant Governor remarks that it is an object of very 
great practical importance and interest to ascertain what degree of 
moral improvement may, subsequently, be the effect of the education 
imparted, as well to male as to female convicts, and, that this can 
but be known by observing the subsequent history, and conduct of 
some of the best edueated, and most steadily conducted prisoners af- 
ter their return to their homes. In the present early stage of prison 
education, it is probable that means do not vet exist for obtaining 
this information, but the Lieutenant Governor desires that you will 
keep your attention directed to the subject, and that you will take 
every opportunity for recording any particulars of the Jail training 
which may come to your knowledge, and that you will submit the 
result of such enquiries from time to time for the information of the 
Government.” 

The attention of District officers should also be drawn to the 
same subject. We are much afraid that where a moral reformation 
is most required, in eases of hardened villains, and veteran rascals, 
a mere secular education which is all that can be given in this 
country, will not avail much towards achieving that reforma- 
tion; still we have the consolation left, that their education has 
given them a vast amount of discomfort and trouble, and has 
tended to make their prison anything but a pleasant and agree- 
able place of abode for them, a return to which will be hailed with 
pleasure. We must not however prejudge of the results of the sys- 
tem; they will show themselves in the course of a year or two, 
meanwhile we may repeat our conviction that the system of in- 
struction to be introduced will prove highly reformatory and 
advantageous to many convicts. 

The great difliculty to be overcome in laying down any system 
of Jail discipline and management, seems to us to lie in the proper 
balancing of the two principles, the punitive and the reformatory. 
The one should never be allowed in the least degree to usurp 
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the place of the other, and we would rather see the re formatory 
peg in this country at least, to the advantage of the punitive, 
than that the punitive peer ty suffer for the sake of the reforma- 
tory; for this reason, that the punitive is likely to affeet much 
the ereater number of our convicts, as a deterring influence, more 
especially in this country where we are so much more limited in 
the means placed at our disposal for effecting reformation, than 
they are at home. Owing to the absence of religious instruction in 
this country, the fear of punishment must be 1 much more looked 
to as the foundations on which to build our hopes for reformation 
than in ki ne: ind. The convict feels the discomtorts, the mono- 
tonous wearmess of prison life, and he naturally would wish to 
shun exposing himself to wank. evils for the future. But how is 
he, a reprobate and al outcast, to hope to oul his livelihood 
honestly when he has no means or knowledge to enable him to 
do so. Vor this difliculty the reformatory principle provides, by 
not only giving the convict a good secular education, but also by 
teaching him various trades and handicrafts which they can, 
when released, follow. As far as we are able to judge from the 
working of Mr. Thornhill’s system, we conceive that by care and 
attention both principles may be fully carried into practice with- 
out any collision. 

It would be needless for us, we conceive, to advance more ar- 

cuments to show what vast adv: antages this new system possesses 
ever that which has hitherto been in vogue, In the latter the 
punishment was left to the eaprice, of illpaid and untrustworthy 
Burkundazes, and the reformation of the convicts was totally neg- 
lected. In the former all means, not injurious to the health of 
the convicts, or which might deaden their moral senses, are used 
to add to the discomforts, the monotony, and the irksomeness of 
prison life; whilst at the same time all means, which do not 
diminish the deterring effects of the punitive principle, are adopt- 
ed to effect the reformation of the convicts, and to place it in 
their power to elevate themselves, when restored to society, from 
the low estate to which their crimes have brought them. 

But besides these advantages of the new over the old system, 
we have yet another to urge, ‘and that is that the former is much 
the cheaper system. Under the old plan of out-door labour one 
Burkundaz was set over every five prisoners, and now that the 

chances of ese ape are so muc +h diminished hy constant confinement, 
one Burkundaz is considered sufficient to guard ten convicts. It 
is true that guards under the new system are better paid, but, 
they do not receive double the pay of the former guards. Here 
there is one-fourth at least of one great item of expense swept 
away. Add to this the produce of prison labour, which will 
now forma very considerable item to the credit of Government, 
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the cuttings from the pay of the Jail Darogahs and others in 
those Jails which have been broken up, and the sum saved will be 
found to be very large. We have heard it urged that it is not 
fair on the general market to introduce the produce of convict 

labour, which can, without loss to Government, be supplied at so 
much lower rates than that which is produced by private enter- 
prize. If advantage be taken of this we admit it is not fair to 
veneral dealers, but if the articles are sold at the usual market 
rate, and fetch a readier sale from their superior manufacture, the 
fault, we maintain les with the dealers, not with Government. 
Very frequently in this country certain trades are entirely mono- 
polized by one or two individuals, whose selfish interests lead 
them to manufacture inferior articles, selling them at the prices 
properly demandable for good aatiales. Surely under such ecir- 
cumstances Government may step forward, and ‘drive the r: iscally 
monopolists out of the field, not by under-selline them, but by 
selling @ood articles. A case of this kind occurred not long since 
at Alipore, where the bakers were half poisoning the residents 
with dear, but execrably bad, bread, till a bake-house was esta- 
blished in the Alipore Jail, and good bread supplied at moderate 
prices. The argument adduced by Mr. Thornhill in his Report, 
seems to us conclusive and unanswerable, by those who would 
argue that the sale of the produce of Jail labour injures the trade 
of the native producers. He says :— 


“The most complete reply to this objection has been late ly given 
by an able writer in one of the standard periodicals, who argues with 
ereat force that the wealth of a community must be ine woased when 
those who forme rly existed by preying upon it are themse ves convert- 
ed into producers, ‘and made to add to the common resources. 


If the argument of such objectors were fully carried out, 
we would have our convicts lying idle on our sie. for if the 
sale of their produce injure the market, not less does their em- 
ployment on the roads and public works prevent many common 
se from obtainme work. We certainly do not see any 
valid objection to Government, in part, repaying: itself from the 
produe e of convict labour for the 3 immense expense to which those 
convicts put it. Perhaps the best plan would be for the Jails to 
take contracts either from Government or private concerns, for 
the supply of cloth, ~ other such articles which are eene- 
rally manufi setawed i Jails, and are sure to meet with a 1: aree 
demand. We feel sure o th: at any of the large tent manufacturers 
at Jubbulpore and Futteheurh would willingly eive large con- 
tracts for the supply of ropes, and other materi: ls, « W, as Is suveest-~ 
ed in the Report, communications might be mi ve vith the Com- 
missariat Department signifying the readiness of Government to 
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enter upon contracts for the supply of the above or other similar 
articles. 

Although we ean scarcely venture to hope for so great a redue- 
tion in the duration of sentences as Mr. Thornhill holds out, still 
we have not the least doubt that the sentences will be greatly 
reduced in duration, and thus a saving to a considerable amount 
will be effected. This object will be effeeted by the severity ot 
the punishment under the new system making a term of six 
months, equal, m the amount of discomfort and punishment in- 
Hicted, to one of nine months under the old system. This much 
we would venture to su geest, that, if, after one period of im- 
prisonment, an offender again appears af the bar, no merey be 
shown him, but that he be s eiven a double share of punishment 
as well in quality as in qui mtity. We would also bee to call the 
particular attention of Government to the last paragr: iph of the 
Report. We fully concur in the propriety of Mr, Thornhill’s 
sugeestion, Were the ten lakhs saved or a portion of them at 
least: laid out in the erection of separate sleeping cells, we could 
almost warrant the repayment of the sum dishurenl with inter- 
est, In a few years from the Savile eliected by the reduction 
i the duration ef sentences, and other causes arising from the 
imereased de terring’ ellects of the punishme nt. The adv: antages 
to society would be incalculable, by the greater security given to 
life and property. Looking at the new system i a financial 
point of view then, we submit, that it is a vast improvement 
upon the eld system, and will, after a time, be the means of ef- 
fecting a vast saving to Government. 

In the sister Province of Bengal, the first step towards the im- 
provement of the Jails has been taken by the appointment of 
an Inspector General of Prisons. Dr. Mouat’s rae y and sound 
good common sense fit him admirably for the post he holds. We 
do hope that a newspaper report is true that he proposes to in= 
troduee intramural labour into the Jails, and do away with the 
extramural du4our (7) But equally do we hope that another 
newspaper report is not true, that Deputy Inspectors are to be 
appointed, each having under him three or four Dist rict Jails. The 
introduction of such an oflicer can, we are sure, do no good, and 
the amount expended in their salaries would suflice, after a few 
years, to build a number of Central Jails. We de not see of what 
use they could be. They could not be a sufficient check on the 
dishonesty of the native officials, and could searcely be given any 
authority over the Magistrates, with whom there would be a great 
chance of their cl: shine. It would be alike more expedient and 
more economical to build Central Jails at once, and we do hope, 
now that an Inspeetor General has been appointed, to see the 
sume system which is springing rapidly into existence in these 
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Provinces, spread also over Bengal; we hope to see extramural 
labour abolished, and intermural employment substituted and 
we hope too, that the same care for the moral improvement of 
their convicts may mark the Bengal prison discipline, as appears 
in that of these provinces. 

Before quitting this subject however, we would wish to make 
a few remarks on a matter closely allied to Jail management and 
discipline, we allude to the treatment of prisoners under trial, a 
subject. which does not however seem to engage the attention in 
this country which it deserves. No regular system seems to 
be followed with regard to these individuals. Sometimes a 
building is erected close to the Cutcherry for their reception, 
which plan has the double advantage of keeping those under 
trial separate from those on whom sentence has been passed, and. 
also of having them always close at hand and under shelter 
should their presence be required in Court. In some districts 
the unfortunate men have daily to walk some two or three miles 
to and from the Jail, chained together, in order to be ready at 
Cutcherry should their ease be called for. Sometimes they are 
domiciled in the same ward with sentenced offenders. | We may 
be mistaken, but we are not aware that any definite rules have 
ever been drawn up regarding the treatment of people under 
trial. We strongly object to their being kept within the Jail 
walls at all, and still more so to their being confined in the same 
ward with sentenced convicts. They have not been convicted of 
cuilt, and are in a legal point of view innocent, and sometimes 
are so in reality; why then should they be herded with the 
guilty? To say the least of it, those who are innocent will not 
be improved, by followship with convicted felons ; and those who 
are really guilty are better kept apart from their compeers in 
iniquity. Again, in many districts the Jail is at some distanee 
from the Magistrate’s Court, and these unfortunates have accord- 
ingly to be dragged, innocent and guilty all together, from the 
Jail to the Cutcherry and back every day, and there sit under a 
tree in fine weather, or under what shelter they can find should 
rain fall, : 

Now these evils might be easily avoided by having a separate 
building erected close to every Cutcherry, capable of containing 
the average number of prisoners under trial in the district. The 
cost would not be very great, for the building might be made 
of unburnt bricks with a good high wall all round. Thus the 
great disadvantage of mixing with the convicts would be avoided, 
and the unfortunate men would be saved the weary trudge, in 
rain or sunshine, to and from the Cutcherry, to say nothing of 
avoiding the chances which are thus afforded them of effecting: 
their escape in transit, or of meeting their friends, and making 
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their own arrangements with them for getting up a defence. We 
do not see any objection to this plan, whilst the advantages to be 
gained seem to us of no small importance, and we trust. that the 
attention of the authorities may be early drawn to the subject, 
and that the evils, above referred to, may be speedily remedied. 

With this parting suggestion, we will take leave of the 
subject. We shall look anxiously for the results of the system 
during the next three or four years, when we have no doubts its 
eood effects will begin to develop themselves, and we do ear- 
nestly hope that no consideration of expense may be allowed, 
for a moment, to stand in the way of real improvements, on the 
full carrying out and perfect organization of which the comfort 
and security of society so much de pends. We hold out no Uto- 
pian schemes of perfect freedom from crime, but we cannot help 
thinking that it may be considerably reduced j amount, if a 
sufficient dread of the punishment inflicted, in the first place, be 
impressed upon the minds of evil doers; and, in the second place, 
if some means for raising themselves, in a way unknown to them 
betore, be placed at their disposal. Meanwhile we must live in 
hope, and watch for the results, which we doubt not will appear 
in good season, and yield : | plentiful return to Government, 
whose liberal and ar he? measures have been the means of 
bringing them about, 
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3. Lhe Ludian New SPUpers for LSoo. 


Tur hot season is nearly finished. We have by this time al- 
most made an end of the long, dre ary, Weary days of laneuor, 


confinement, and suffering which so richly entitle those who can 
endure them to the comparatively high rate of Indian allowances. 
Perhaps in our joy that we have Liven through another of those 
eiven periods we have a little lost sight of the fact that we are 
another year the nearer to the great Assize. How have we spent 
the time? Has the silence of the house, only been broken by the 
chattering “4 the mynas over the wate r-pots in the verandah, the 
splashing: « ‘the tatty men, the whirr of the thermantidote, o 
the ereak a the punkah press ; has this stillness made audibk 
been typical of an mner abomee of the moral being; the silence 
not of growth, but of decay liave we been merely plaving the 
bird of passage ; contributing indeed to the store of empty blac! 
hottles ; otherwise leaving no traces im the desert to te 1 that we 
have passed another stage, and are still members of the caravan ? 
Mal de pays is hard to bear; but man’s mental well-beine has of 
old been said to depend more on the soul than the sky: home ts 
not our long home; as Sir lumphrey Gilbert said in the storm, 
* Tleaven is as near from one place as another.” ~~ If therefore we 
have been looking on this country were/y in the light of a place 
where we are to spend certain painful ye ars, and scrape together 
from the sweat of savages a miserable provision for a short period 


Le 


of retirement which may never come; or, coming, never s: atisty ; 
in such ease, no wonder if the burthen of exile have been almost 
too much for us, if the undue heht thrown over the distant view 
of our native land have been unduly taken out of our foreground, 
and if we, exemplifying the truth— 


“ Man never is, but always lo be, blest, sid 
have sacrificed the available happiness of this country without 
bei ‘Whe able to ensure the boon in any other, 

The ordinary Anglo-Indian day perhaps passes in somewhat 
nnedilying fashion. We will suppose that about half an hour 
hefore. dawn, just as one’s bed is becoming a little endurable, 
and just as we cease to notice with indignant remonstrance the 
sleep that has overtaken our punkah-puller (compensated for the 
monotonous flapping of that unsightly machine by the light 
breeze that belongs to the hour, and comes light but sweet 
through the open window) ; just at this calm period, custom, per- 
haps medical advice, forces us to rise and « vo forth to “eat the 
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air.’ Our horse is at the door; he get enjoying the early 
freshness of the morning—too soon, as we know, to pass away. 
Returning from our ride, disappointed, Prana te with perspira- 
tion, and not in the best of tempers, we proceed to lay the founda- 
tion of dyspepsia for the day, by a visit to ‘ the Coflee-shop.’ 
Readers in Calcutta or in E nel: md mi: iy not be perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of this favorite institution of the Motussil ; 
those who are, will bod perhaps object to being reminded of some 
of the pleasantest hours (such as they are) which the hot season 
has to yield. Drawn together by that true fee ‘ling of sociality 
and bri therhood, which is the cause of some of the beat as of some 
of the worst characteristics of English society in India; at every 
Mess-house throughout the country, one Is sure, on returning 
from the morning ride, to find a table spread with bread and 
fruit, tea, coffee, cigars, and the indispensable ¢gdau.* Here era- 
dually present. themselves the Civilian in his white jacket, the 
Soldier from parade, eager to throw off his uniform and follow the 
Civilian’s cooler example; the letters and journals are distributed 
by the postman, the khidmutgars bustle about with the cups that 
‘cheer but not inebriate ? and sipping, smoke, and scandal succeed 
the previous silence of our lovely canter. Who was “ pleasant” 
last might at Mess; what sort of a party there was at the Judge’s 
why the Collector’s wife eoes to the Hills; the prospect of is 
relief; these and the like innocent subjects of prattle occupy those 
Leanna fellows for the next hour or so. There 1s also the amused 
puzzlement over the letter in the “ Dehlv’ from our station ; who 
can be the correspondent, and what awtul stuff he writes! Baggs, 
of the Cavalry would, pitch into him, “ without mercy, by Jove, if 
he could find him out.” And really, this excitement is, to a great 
extent, thrown away : the local corresponde nt ¢s impertinent, but 
then, think, who von his effusions—excepting always himself, 


“ SoorvusinvGGeER, 12¢h June. No news stirring here. | Every one 
off to the Hills. By the bye, Ma. Editor, can you tell me the reason 
why B—gs gets a month when more than the number are aw ay from 
his corps ; while others can’t vet it, when there is xo veason they 
shouldn't ? But, vogue la galeré as our French allies say —apropos des 


bottes I think Louis Napoleon i Isa pulha eenth - Our Judge gives a 
ball next week: I dare say it will be as dull an affair as the Collector’s 
was the night before last. What can one expect from a man who 


wears shoe-strings ? There was a murder, I hear, in the city last 
meht; a bunneea, is wife and all the children (but a baby in arms,) 
found with their throats cut. Aolwa/jee hurried to the spot as fust as 
his fat would let him. After being closeted for some time with 


; A hy tile atan d, (often of clegant fancy,) for holding a fire-ball from Which the 


elheroot is il vinted, 
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the actual murderer (a Mussulman gentleman) of great respectabili- 
ty (?) during which interview the clink of rupees was heard distinct- 
ly ; he reported that suspicion attached to the baby, who had abscond- 
ed: on which the Huzoor, with his heaven-born sagacity, issued a re- 
ward of 100 Rs. for his apprehension. Lots of sickness among the 
niggers. My Ait fell down in a fit of apoplexy in bringing dinner 
across the compound, Very hot; rain much wanted. | Nothing more 
from this at present, my dear Mr, Editor, but should I have, 1 wil: let 
you hear again.* So no more from your affectionate ‘ 
“LICK. 


Maddened by this tissue of inanity, conceit, bad feeling, worse 
taste, and disgraceful @rammar, which we would fain hope was only 
admitted by the Editor under the sternest possible compulsion; we 
mount our Bugey (for the horse has long been sent to his stables 
on account of the sun), and hurry home. — It is nearly eight in 
the morning, and it is already necessary to close the house! We 
have now ten or eleven hours before us of complete confinement 
how are they to be got through? In England at this time of the 
year we should have every Exhibition open, from the Vernon Gal- 
lery to the Crystal Palace; the thronging streets, the fragrant 
meadows, the river, the race course, the ericket-field ; Rotten Row, 
Parliament, the Opera, O, whi Campi! Look on the reverse. 
A couch is backed with matting, so as not to provoke undue per- 


=) 


spiration ; one room (that influenced by the thermantidote) is 
habitable, enjoying a temperature of 90° Fahrenheit. There we 
will he extended, and read till breakfast time. If we are a mili- 
tary man we shall see the havildar of our Company and look over 
the order book ; a careful housekeeper will perhaps order, in vague 
terms, the roughest possible sketch of a breakfast and dinner. 
‘The Civil officer, more fortunate, has his reports to hear from the 
Police and Revenue ofticials, the passing orders on which may 
save him from the tedium of the next two hours (indeed, so 
much is he saved from the vacuity of an Indian day that the suc- 
ceeding description must be considered chiefly applicable to the 
military.) Dressing supervenes the cold bath, either plunge, 
shower, or with wholesale earthen vessels full dashed over the 
vlowing frame, imparts at least a temporary vigor ; the previous 
waste of the system and the present bracing combine to make us 
enjoy one’s breakfast ; and we prolong the meal by tea and che- 
root as long as we possibly ean—say till eleven. We shall pro- 
bably now again undress; and, lying extended in some darkened 
room, one of Mr. Routledge’s shilling volumes in hand, sleep till 
tiffin time. For that meal, fortunately perhaps for ourselves, we 
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have not much appetite ; the iced-beer however is grateful, and we 
drink our gvanfuin sufficit, which may vary from a pint to two 
quarts. Nothing now remains, from three to six, but more no- 
vels and more sleep ; at the Jatter hour we dress again, and go 
forth in bueey for a languid drive through the evening arr, hotter 
than we have yet felt it, even if we had been out during the day ; 
for the radiation that has been @oime on all day seems to increase 
for some hours even after the sun has set. Those who have passed 
the day we have been describing under tatties and punkahs, feel it 
so much as to lose ne arly all the pleasure of the drive; indeed 
some @ive up the practice in despair. Conceive the scene: ‘Trees 

white with dust, hending before the tempest of furnace-wind that 
has ceased not blowing “all day ; barren, parched fields, miserable 
deserted looking’ bungalows, compounds surrounded with broken 
mud-walls, lancuid natives in bed out side their doors in the 
villages, used-up dogs sleeping in the street; and, as it grows 
darker, the skulking form of a wolf or jackal trotting across 
the road in search of prey in the form of a dead cow, or a native 
child. On our return once more to the hated bungalow or the 
scarcely less odious Mess-house, chairs are orde red into the 
verandah, or on to the chubootra in front; where, under the 
equivocal relief of a large hand-punka, we sit till summoned to 
dinner. Dinner ensues in due time, with its horrible steam and 
sparkle; a momentary excitement is perhaps created by the 
conversation and the wines; but even at best it is a wonder if 
some of the guests be not asleep before the removal of the cloth ; 
and so more time is killed till nine o’clock. Cheroots are lighted 
the instant the cloth has been withdrawn, and an adjournment 
to the bilhard-room shortly after follows for all those who can 
dispense with the eternal punkah. Now a feeble pool, a few 
mild bets, a conversation which in the total lac k of topics is 
too hkely to verge on the “idle word system,” and is somes 
times too ribald for ryteie —prolong the we: ary evening for 
afew hours more, and we at leneth retire to our own house to 
spend a hot and probably sleepless night, and rise to a similar 
seventeen hours of dullness on the morrow. Those best aequaint- 
ed with Mofussil life know best if we have exaggerated or set 
down in malice, any portion of this brief chronicle of sleep, 
meals, and novels, Ww hether, on the contrary, we have not given 
the exile the benefit of a large European society and a good hot 
wind, Let us allow our imagination to dwell, if but for one 
second, on the condition of those who are secluded in a wilder- 
ness, perh: ips without one companion to cheer the solitude, where 
the medical man and the clergyman come round four times in 
the year; and where the damp east wind blows for half the 
season, causing no evaporation on the tatties, and no kiln-drying, 
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Guasi-vieor to the frame. The hot winds’ season, with all its 
miserable tedium and confinement, is not unhealthy; and such 
laces as Agra and Meerut, are considered favorable to Lu- 
ropean life, as far as actual disease goes. But think of the waste 
of powers that must be going on, to speak only physically ! 

And yet physical exhaustion is not the worst ; there have been 
instances of men who by init: iting, In some degree, the more na- 
tural habits of the people of the country, have preserved thei vi- 
vor toa great degree. A temperate diet ; stimulating the system 
rather by spices than by alcohol ; regular habits ; and ali the air 
and exercise consistent with sonaleet, may carry a person of good 

constitution with comparative impunity, through his Sadkinss 
career. Still the waste of life is great, and few who have gone 
throueh thirty years of this country, even w//h the advantages 
we have noticed; a good constitution which is a rare gift, re- 
gular habits, ec are not pleasant, and an adoption of a native 
mode of life, which is agreeable neither to our pride, our preju- 
dices or our previous training ; even so, he is an old man at fifty, 

and neither likely to live very long, nor greatly enjoy life in his 
own country, 

But it is the eNNuI, the horrible boredom of such an existence 
as we have been looking at which is the real evil. A man may 
eive his streneth or even his life to ambition, or to avarice ; but 
the starving of the moral and intellectual nature, the withdrawal 
of heht from the wsthetic side of the character,—this 1s a horrible 
injury. Let us see if it be a necessity, or only an accident of 
our exiled lite in India. Let us devote a few minutes to the 
enquiry how far we have the remedy for this trial in our own 
hands. 

Manager Serlo in Wilhelm Meister, states (we quote from me- 
mory) that “no man who would w ish to cultivate his character, 
would willingly pass a day without seeing a fine picture, hearing 
a beautiful piece of music, or letting his gaze rest on the fae e, and 
his mind enjoy the conversation of a good and lovely woman.’ 

All these things may be done in this country ; we may get wa- 
ter-color pictures, we may accumulate prints, we may practise 
painting ourselves ; we may decorate our interior with tasteful fur- 
niture; or if we are rich, with artistic statuary and graceful orna- 
ments. Why should the Anglo-Indian s save himself a fer Ww, avery few 
rupees, and a little, a very little, trouble to live between bare 





walls, with a few angular chairs, ‘and with couches of penitential 
shape and hard outline ? Any one ‘can command the taste of others 
and educate his own. There may be flowers under the tatties, or, the 

hardier sorts, in the verandah; for the great heats only last two 
months, and then when the rains have once begun, the flowers m may 
safely be put out into the verandah altogether. The garden may 
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he tended. Many annuals may be sown towards the end ofthe 
hot weather; hedges may meanwhile be kept in order ; fruit-trees 
he looked rel the summer-house kept in repair and ‘heuntified ; 
creepers grown ; terraces of masonry with steps and rough vases 
erected, to brealk the monotony of the sur: wce—one of the minor 
evils of many parts of India: all furnishing a pleasant, natural, 
innocent and healthful oce upation, connecting us with home, and 
with the great men of the past; many of whom have loved a vars 
den. Captain Richardson, our oldest and truest liter: ary mi in—for 
he is literary pyr ef simple—eives us a just and elegant resume of 
the influence of this pursuit on various distinguished Rislidionen, 
Thus then, in one way or another, with the paper produce of the 
draughtsman or the natural pamting of creation managed by the 
hand of taste, the culture spoken of by Goethe 1s practic: able, as 
tur as the eye is concerned, though not with such adva inlage, or 
to such an extent as in Europe ; still is practicable. 

And so of the ear. Any man with a taste for music can save 
up a ce oupl le of hundred Rupees from less worthy sources of ex- 
pense, and invest them in the purchase of a raphine ov Harmoui- 
wn 3 oy Whatever other name be eiven to those simple little organs, 
which though in a deal ease, and with a limited ke ‘y-board, pro- 
duce under the least skilled hand, if only @uided by an elements il 
knowledge of harmony, a ric ciees of chords strongly tending to 
raise pure and de votional feeling in the minds of those who hear it ' 
a command of time and the power of playing from notes would of 
course come in time. So much for the ear. 

And the third, the noblest source of © ulture : ? Our fair country- 
women In this try ing climate may not always shew that exquisite 
soundness of face and form which would’ have so de lighted the 
Greek-minded old German if he could have paid a visit to British 
shores ; the divine beauty of the Englishwoman renders her a rival 
to the finest se ulpture of antiquity, amid the healthful breezes of 
her own country ; still, wherever she wander the charm of expres- 
sion is never lost, and the refinement and trace of languor lent 
by this climate are not unfavourable to ¢/at source of beauty at 
any rate. Almost every man in this country may marry ; may 
light up and render happy his home with that loveliness of feature 
and form, born of loveliness of mind, which shall add the final 
crown and capital to his moral culture. 

But superadded to the moral culture of art, or of association 
with female goodness and sweetness, must be much of a more 
practical character. The exclusive follower of Goethe culminates 
in the kind of character so wonderfully drawn by the author of 
“ Bleak House.” And assuredly, Harold Skimpole himself would 
find some difficulty in pursuing an entirely aesthetic course in 
such a country as this. But there is no one of us who has not some 
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profession - the majority, it must be confessed, a not very engross. 
ing calling ; but sure ly even the officers attached to infantry or 
eavalry regiments may find in their profession something worth 


studying ; may find in professional reading and writing some 
a few of those spare half hours that 


means of profitably passing: : 
are but too likely under ordinary circumstances to be spent in 


other and worse pursuits. Time and health are the stock in trade 
of the young Briton in India ; and we must see that it is but a 
poor economy which would throw away one’s sole capital in a 
manner that can bring no possible return. It is a common com- 
pli aint, since the British army has been brought into comparison 
with those of the continent that while the material is the best in 
the world ; while the soldiers who stood or fell through the dead- 
ly day of Inkermann, or the regiment: al officers who led on the 
desper: ate attack of the Redan, could nowhere be matehed ; that 
the leaders are deficient in strategic power as well as in adminis. 
trative capacity ; are little fitted either to manage an army in 
eantonments, or to handle it in the field. T here is no re ason, 
at any rate, why this reproach should attach to the army of In- 
dia. Constantly assembled in brigades, often exposed to frontier 
fizhting, sometimes exercised in difficult campaigns, with the 
posts of General and Regimental Statf, mostly thrown open to 
merit, (with the least little support of interest, but never to in- 
terest without merit), we think that there already exist consider- 
able practical inducements to the young militaire to adopt our 
advice, and combat the enemy whose name heads this paper by 
studies and oceupations which are not unlikely to have the farther 
advantage of yielding him professional advancement. 

Think again of the temptations to useful employment that 
await the medical man. The “ Lancet,”’ the “ Medico-Chirurgi- 
eal Review,” the numerous monographs that appear from time 
to time might be attentively studied; and keep the exiled doe- 
tora courant with the theories of the: day ; as a careful study of 
the symptoms and treatment of his native and European pi atients 
would maintain the freshness and merit of his practice. It is 
true that this class of persons have much less actual inducement 
in the way of self-interest, to distinguish themselves in profession- 
al knowledge than the corresponding class at home; seeing that 
they be lone to a strict seniority service, and that the number of 
their patients no more depends on their reputation than the gene- 
ral amount of their incomes depends on the number of their. ‘pati- 
ents. A medical man is generally attached to a particular corps 
or civil station; and the whole of the persons thereta belonging 
are given over mn him without choice. But we cannot think so 
ill of the doctors of the Bengal army, or of the Indian army in 
general, as to suppose that the mitigation of sullering, and the 
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prolongation of life are not sufficient, inducements to rouse them, 
were their attention once turned to the facet that so much of their 
time might be thus nobly employed. 

That there are not a few of them who are already shimng 
instances of all that we have said, and more, we know from ex- 
perience ; and have seen no later than this very year,* how any 
serious visitation finds them ready to devote energy and thought 
without grudging to the sacred duties of their calling. Let such 
exertion be g@eneral and continuous, and Ennui is banished from 
the doctors too. 

Of the Clergy and their duties it is not the place to say much. 
There is an impression abroad, whether right or wrong, that 
these e@entlemen are not as universally zealous as they should be. 
Possibly we are a little hard upon them. Not originally selected 
for the work as carefully as might be wished, they come to this 
eountry with their English tastes and habits formed and set; 
they find themselves sudde nly deprived of all the suppports the y 
had in England, isolated amongst a rough military population 
not over disposed to yield, it may be, the respect they have been 
used to; with no hope of preferment beyond the gradual rise . 
seniority, or the prospect of two years in a Hill station; it 
not sineular if some of them should slacken in the sober ear sibs 
ness of the Christian teacher. To these also Ennu, the organiz- 
ed and strenuous indolence of a prison-life that pretends to be 
free, is a fatal rust, corroding the moral powers, and only to be 
dispe ‘led by vigorous profession: al studies. When the attendance 
on the European hospital is over, (when such exists,) and the two 
sermons are written for the Sunday, there must still be many 
hours that might be devoted to the examination of contempo- 
rary controversy, of antient philosophy, of modern metaphysics. 
Works on the mental pathology of heathen Asiatics or hardened 
nominal Christians might be as appropriately expected from our 
clerical friends as works on similar physical subjects are weleom- 
ed when they are issued by the doctors. 

The Civil Service—has been previously glanced at as being saved 
perforce from the worst attacks of our common foe. However 
languid or self-indulgent a person he be by nature, still he has, when 
young, his examinations, and afterwards his enormously responsi- 
ble duties to oceupy the greater part of his day. A man who is 
employed for from six to sixteen hours a day, in administering 
police and revenue, looking after Treasuries and Jails, laying out, 
roads and building bridges, is not likely to have much time or in- 
clination to bestow upon professional studies. 


* Especial reference is here made to the singular prevalence of small-pox and 
cholera in many parts of Upper India. 
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The Uncovenanted and Commercial classes still remain, and in 
them also the honest discharge of duty probably suffices to pro- 
duce occupation for the greater part of the day. But man does 
not live by bread alone, and there still remain many hours and 
many faculties which they, which all of us, might devote to better 
occupation than eating or sleep. The hours of the evening for in- 
stance, instead of engrossing them with heating food and liquor, 
how much more comfortable as well as rational would be, in large 
stations, some kind of literary and scientific place of meeting, 
where, over the less absorbing excitements of tea, coffee, and the 
like, we might add to the knowledge and happiness of one another 
by lectures, experiments, reading, conversation and music ? Why 
should not a club on these principles be founded at each station 
like Benares, Cawnpore, Agra or Meerut? Whereas in a more 
solemn place of meeting—high and low, rich and poor, might 
come together without reference to professional, social, or other 
than mere human considerations, Surely the concert,—the lecture, 
the conversazione, the amateur play open to respectable individuals 
of all classes would be more enjoyable even, to say nothing of the 
alter benetits, than the formal dinners where we meet to exchange 
platitudes with people we see every day, and over whose minds, 
in Goldsmith’s phrase, we have well nigh travelled.* 

Every man too, might, in addition to the studies or the prac- 
tical duties of his profession, keep up a subsidiary subject, not 
too widely disconnected from that profession ; and on which to 
have the eye constantly fixed, would remove a great deal of that 
desultory character from our reading which renders so much of it 
au mere pass-time, leaving neither impression on the imagination 
nor facts in the memory. Say that a Civil officer proposes to 
himself, as an extra-professional subject of reading, the progress 
of nations from barbarism to civilization ; from conquest to free- 
dom; is it not obvious that in studying Hallam’s History of 
Plantagenet England, or Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands, he 
will equally assimi/ate facts bearing on the present and future of 
this country? So the doctors might study photography, the 
chaplains archeology ; &e. &e. 

Farther, there is the case of health, physical health without 
which no blessing can be fairly or fully enjoyed; of spiritual 
health, the greatest blessing of all. Due exercise, copious ablu- 
tions, moderate and interesting amusements ; all these may be 
pursued, and will take up some time which otherwise might hang 
heavy on the hands of the most studious. We have said nothing 
of field sports, because, important as they are to the due develop- 


* People in India seldom seem to eaf at this meal. The tiffin is the usual 


meal, and the great “saddle and turkey” dinners are put on only to be taken off 
the table, 
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ment of the manly character, they are chiefly available during the 
winter ; when, combined with the shortness of the days they cause 
our enemy almost utterly to disappear and, for the time, to pe- 

rish. But there are many sports and amusements to be enjoyed 
during the hottest weather; riding, swimming, quoits, pistol- 
practise in the day, the rubber of picquet in the evening, all come 
in to alleviate the monotony of pursuits all sedentary. The 
health of the soul is perhaps best maintained (as a general rule) 
by the discharge of duty. Still some time will generally be re- 

quisite for religious discipline, study and contemplation. 

And the natives of the country ; our liberal paymasters ; can 
their claims not win us from some of our apathy, rew: ding us 
in turn for the sacrifice by another deadly wound to the foe ? 
Cannot the officer of the native army interest himself, and de- 
feat ENNvut as in old days, by sharing in the habits, hopes, and 
fears of the sepoys of his company, a race certainly not ess in- 
teresting than the somewhat stolid peasantry of his own country, 
whom it is now (happily) so much the fashion to help and 
comfort? We have heard of officers who did not know by 
name a single man in their company; we know others who 
have their men to their Bungalows every morning and evening 
(out of uniform) to see them w ‘estle, and throw quoits, and to 
listen to their little stories, or answer their questions, sometimes 
innocent, sometimes shrewd as with childish wonder they exa- 
mine a scientific toy, or a large, bold drawing, (which alone they 
seem able to appreciate). And so the Civil officer need by no 
means content himself with the perfunctory intercourse with 
Omlah or native visitors which is necessary to his official pros- 
perity ; nothing flatters or interests these men more than a pati- 
ent kindness, not necessarily involving any surrender of dignity ; 
explaining the wonders of European civilization, and directing 
their minds beyond the petty objects of the place and hour, Na- 
tives, it is often said, are like children; there are indeed many 
and grievous differences between them and children; but it is 
true to say so if we imply thereby a handy statement of the dif- 
ference between the Asiatic and European. The European is 
more of a man (according, at least, to Huropean ways of judging ; 
perhaps it is the difference between the man painting and the 
lion), but at any rate there seems about the people of this coun- 
try a teachableness and a reverence which makes it pleasant to 
communicate information to them, and offers us a considerable 
opening for influencing their future destiny. Formerly it is true, 
there might have been some doubt as to the amount of credence 
they might bestow on the Englishman who enlarged on the mar- 
vels of science, and the achievements of his own countrymen ; 
but the steam-boats, the railways, and above all, the Electric 
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Telegraph speak in a language that admits of no sceptical — 
pretation, and leaves the objector no alternative but that au opted 
by the Pharisees; to attribute the wonderful works to Satanic 
Aecency! It is also more than possible that the close kindred be- 
tween our own race and many of the races indigenous (we deny 
the pun) to this country, may qualify its people to appreciate and 
to imitate the social institutions they would see, and the political 
ones of which they would hear, if they mingled more freely with 
their conquerors. “The fault seems not to be altogether with the 
latter, that this intercourse is not more frequent and more free ; 
still the extension of European society will account, to a great ex- 
tent, for the fact that, in the larger stations at any rate, we see 
less of the natives than did our predecessors of fifty years ago, 
In a place where there is no European society at all, or scarcely 
any, the solitary stranger will be naturally driven more and 
more to seek solace in that of the natives; and well for him, 
and for them that it should be so; provided always that, from 
education or from natural strength of mind, he possess  suffici- 
ent originality to keep alive the honor and the energy which 
are the privileges as well as causes of his superiority. Hence it 
has been said, by a patient observer* of Anglo-Indian society :— 

“They,” (the officers at an out-station where the writer halted), 
“ Complained sadly of the solitude to which they were condemned, 
but admitted that they should not be able to get through half so 
much business were they placed at a large station, and exposed to 
all the temptation and distractions of a gay and extensive circle, nor 
feel the same interest in their duties or sympathy with the people 
as they do when thrown among them in this manner. To give 
young men good feelings towards the natives, the only good way is 
to throw them among them at those out-stations in the early part 
of their career, when all their feelings are fresh about them. This 
holds good, as well with the Military as the Civil offieer, but more 
especially with the latter. A young officer at an outpost with his 
corps, or part of it, for the first season or two, commonly lays in 
a good store of feeling towards his men that lasts him for life ; and 
a young gentleman of the Civil Service lays in, in the same man- 
ner, a good store of sympathy and fellow feeling with the natives in 
general.” 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear a young Englishman in 
this country say that he “detests the niggers.” Now, not 
to consider too curiously the fact that the natives of India 
do not happen to be negroes either in color or race, let us for an 
mstant pause to ask if this sort of language be kind, be even ho- 
nest, towards the people from whom those who use it are deriv- 
ing the means of living like eventlemen, marrying, and providing 


* Sleeman. Rambles and Recollections. Hubbard. 184 1, vol. iz. p. 209. 
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for their families? Surely if a man really /a/e the people who 
thus pmenty submit to be heavily vexed that he may reign over 
them in splendor and hi — it is not too much to ask that he 
should dissolve the compact, and make way for some one who will 
do their work better for the money. The natives have their 
faults, and very serious ones; but you are sent here, we would 
suggest, purposely to eradicate those faults, and put them in the 
way to acquire those virtues that make you the ornament of your 
own country as well as the delight of foreign nations. Que re- 
gio nostri non plena laboris 2? Where is the part of the world that 
knows not, that loves not 
‘The oath of British Commerce 
And the accents of Cockaigne ?’ 
Ilave we then no faults of our own to correct, no example to hold 
up, no talent to employ, which, as Milton says, ’tis death to hide ? 
Lastly, there is the duty of disseminating a knowledge of India 
amongst our friends and countrymen at home ; and the shewing’ 
in our lives and actions that we are not, as Lord Albemarle wan- 
tonly and wickedly said, barely superior in morals and intellect. to 
the ryots we torture. Exile, we have said, is hard to bear, and 
ennui doubles the burthen. An officer stationed at Halifax or 
Quebec, at Hobart Town or Mauritius, has an English climate 
0 an English society ; can be out-of- doors all day ; and returns 
to Englund | as strong and healthy as he left it. The Indian’s way 
of life we have attempted to dis} jay. But harder than exile and 
ennut is the feeling that all this Gane that we are bearing them, to 
the embitterment and shortening of life, we are being con- 
tinually misrepresented by m: slice, and misunderstood by igno- 
rant indolence. Dr. Johnson said of men th: it they were like slaves, 
“ Condemned in Hope’s delusive mine’ but the ennui ridden 
exile of India has not even hope to sustain him; and whatever 
respect surrounds his labors must be drawn from himself,—for his 
countrymen at ~— will yield him none. A few men of states- 
manlike mind or of lone Indian experience may occasionally be 
found who sella ind. they matter better, and who endeavor to stem 
the torrent of pre judice, or rouse the nation from their torpor of 
apathy. Lord Elle nborough (a Saul among the prophets :) In op- 
posing Lord Albemarle’s attack on the Civil sal: aries, pointed out 
clearly the principle on which the high salaries rested" It is 
only by raising the price of English labor that you can get it in 
India at all: and the class of men who once served here on low 
pay, indemnified themselves by oppression and malversation. Since 
the salaries have been raised we have had a class of men who will 
be honorable, brave and faithful wherever courage, faith, and honor 


* See debate in House of Lords, May 26th. 
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can be expected,—the sons of the upper, middle, and professional 
classes of Great Britain. 

The worse it may be, for India, and for England too, if ever 
that should cease to be the ¢ ‘ase; if ever a horde of low bred, low 
vid doctrinaires should take the places of the present Milit: ary 
and Civil services of India. A day may come when with the 
United States Navy at Calcutta and their Russian allies at 
Peshawur, the utmost address may be required to conciliate native 
society and preserve the fidelity of the army. It was when 
France was much in the same condition that India is shewing 
now, when finances were growing worse, and worse; the people 
living no one knew how, under the domination of an alien and un- 
sympathising aristocracy, and with a middle class* bringing up 
in intidel philoso) whism, intellectual without moral culture ; that the 
upheaving’ masses rose in indiscriminate fury and hurled to the 
four winds of heaven both friend and foe. 

This, at the end of a paper, is not the place for discussions of 
the kind; it would otherwise be easy to shew that there are many 
points of difference between the two states of society in regard to 
which we have been suggesting a parallel. The noblesse of 
France, less alien from their subjects than we may seem, yet cared 
far less for their welf; are; and, on the other hand, those subjects 
were e xposed to an increasing amount of physical misery to which 
the growing material prosperity of the people of this country 
furnishes no likeness, [t will be enough to remind the reader that 
a “ paper-age” of hope, doctrine, and retrenchment preceded the 
Deluge in the one « case, and to record our sincere hope that it may 
not do so in the other. 


* Robespierre has quite the Kayuth character. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. The Geological Structure of part of the Khasia Fills, 
with Observations on the Weteorology anid Lthnology of 
that District. By Tuomas Ounuam, F. R.S., G.S. &e., 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of lndiin. Calcutta, 
S54. 

2. An Lutroduction to the Khasia Language ; comprising a Gram- 
mar, Selections for Reading, and a Vocabulary. By the 
Rev. W. Pryse. Caleutta, 1855. 


Tut Eastern portions of Bengal, though among the earliest 
acquisitions of, the British in India, appear for a long time to 
have attracted but little pubhe attention. The vast mountain 
regions that stretch along the frontier in that direction, formed 
a barrier that seemed a sufficient protection agamst the chances 
of any serious foreign invasions; while the occasional predatory 
incursions of the adjacent Hill tribes, produced effects of but 
limited interest, and were easily curbed by a few local troops 
retained chiefly for that purpose. 

If Sylhet, therefore, and the adjacent districts, excited but 
little interest, it is no matter of surprise that the independent, 
states in the neighbourhood were viewed with indifference. It 
was only after the Burmese had conquered Assam and Munnipore, 
that a wish seems to have arisen in the minds of our rulers for 
more accurate knowledge of the condition of the tribes on the 
North Eastern Frontier. But thirty years and more have passed 
away since then,—our boundary lines have been extended to 
include not only “Assam, but a large tract of the adjacent. hill 
country,—and even now, the amount of information possessed 
by the British public, regarding this portion of our Indian terri- 
tories, is e ‘xceedingly meagre. 

Though unknown, and unappreciated, there are probably few 
portions of the British dominions in India more important, whe- 
ther considered in a commercial, a statistical, or a political point 
of view. 

We purpose, therefore, on the present occasion, to lay before 
our readers all the information we can glean regarding one of 
these little known sections of British India—the Kuasia HIxts, 
—and to bring to notice such facts respecting their internal 
pnanae~eg resources, and traditional history as we trust will prove 

enerally interesting. 

The tract of country known under the above appellation, lies 
between 25° and 25° 40’ N. Lat. and 90° and 91° E. Long., 
forming an irregular parallelogram, the length of which from 
North to South may be assumed at about seventy miles, and its 
average breadth at fifty, giving an area of about three thousand 
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five hundred square miles. On the North it is bounded by the 
plains of Assam; on the South by those of Sylhet; on the West 
by the Garro Hills; and on the East by the central portion oi 
Kachar. 

Viewed from the plains to the South, these hills have the ap- 
pearance of a long table-topped range, running Kast and West, 
and rising abruptly to the height of from four to five thousand 
feet, with its upper crest straight sharp and almost perfectly ho- 
rizontal. The numerous streams which drain this lofty ridge flow 
in deep and large glens which stretch for many miles into the 
hills, adding greatly to the variety and beauty of the scenery—and 
as the upper portion of these deeply excavated glens or river 
gorges are nearly perpendicular and precipitous faces of rock, 
resting on a rapidly inclined talus, a number of large waterfalls 
may be clearly seen even from the distance of many miles, preci- 
pitating themselves over the cliffs, into a bright green mass of 
foliage that seems to creep half way up their flanks. But when 
viewed from a distance the nearer and further chifs being thrown 
by perspective into one range, there is an apparent tameness of 
feature in the general profile of the hills, which seem to rise out 
of the jheels of Sylhet so abruptly as to remind one of some pre- 
cipitous islands of the ocean. 

The scenery of very few spots in India, we believe, is compara- 
ble in beauty and luxuriance with the rich tropical vegetation in- 
duced by the damp, and insular climate of these perennially 
humid mountains. That of the sub-Himalayas is doubtless on 
u more gigantic scale, and the noble forest trees along their 
Southern slopes, appear from a distance as masses of dark gray 
foliage clothing mountains ten thousand feet high. Here the 
individual trees are smaller, and more varied in kind, and there is 
umong the vegetation a marked prevalence of brilliant clossy- 
leaved evergreen tribes, which contrast beautifully with the gray 
limestone and red rocks and numerous silvery cataracts, : 

The ascent to the hills by the beaten road, is at first very era- 
dual, along the sides of a sandstone spur—but at the height of 
2,000 feet, the slope suddenly becomes steep and rocky, and the 
road mounts by bold staircases and zigzags to the table land 
above. In the first portion of the ascent the road is beautifully 
shaded by groves of the orange and citron, the jack and the betel- 
palm, mixed with stately forest. trees, many of them entwined 
with pawn and here and there a gigantic banyan, or Caoutchouc 
tree— 

sare 2 teed col ng, tet ste rn 
3 g twigs ti oot, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree ; a pillar’d shade, 
High over-areh’d, aud gchoing walles between,” 
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In their shade the pine-apple and plantains also grow in wild 
rofusion ; and all seem like the uncultivated gifts of the Creator ; 
but here and there water-pipes of hollowed betel trunks, carry ing 
a stream for several hundred yards along the hull side, show ‘that 
they are not altogether untended. 

The groves from which the whole of Bengal is supplied with 
oranges, occupy a belt of from one to two miles in breadth, at the 
sloping base of these mountains, and in a soil formed of the detri- 
tus of the limestone, which constitutes the principal rock on this 
side of the range. ‘They seem to thrive luxuriantly to an eleva- 
tion of nearly 2,C00 feet above the plains, where the character of 

the vegetation indicates a change, from a tropical to a more tem- 
perate region, and the wild r: ispberry and strawberry are detected 
on the borders of the numerous small springs, which issue from 
fissures 1n the rocks. 

At the height of 3,000 feet all tree vegetation suddenly disap- 
pears, and the scenery becomes barren and uninteresting. A few 
steps further on however, and we open a mi wnificent prospect of 
the upper scarped flank of the valley of Mansmai, along which we 
ascend by a gentle acclivity in view of four or five beautiful cas- 
cades rolling over the table top of the hills, broken into silvery 
foam as they leap from ledge to ledge of the horizont: ally strati- 
fied precipice, and throwing a veil of silver gauze over the gulf of 
emerald green vegetation, 2000 feet below. Indeed the views of 
the many cataracts of the first class that are thus precipitated 
over the bare table land, on which the station of Cherra stands, 
into the valleys on either side, surpass any thing of the kind seen 
in any of the other mountain regions of India. Ascending to the 
table top near the village of Mansmai, we catch the first view of 
the station of Cherra, at an elevation above the sea of 4,120 feet. 
This elevated land, covered with naked undulating hills, and at 
intervals of a few miles interrupted by deep and sudden valleys is 
the general characteristic of the country as far North as Nong- 
klaw, a direct distance of about thirty-five miles, when there is a 
sudden and almost precipitous fall to the level of the Borparri 
river, or more than two thousand feet, gradually dying away into 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, by a succession of sharply undu- 
lating hills and ridges which stretch to Gowhatti in Assam. 

When the fate of war had transferred Assam to British rule, 
the expediency of endeavouring to open a direct communic ation 
between it and the more Southern provinces of Sylhet and Kachar 
presented itself to the attention of Mr. David Scott, then the 
Commissioner and Agent of the Governor General on the N, E. 
Frontier; but it was mpt till the year 1826 that negociations to 
effect. this desirable object were entered upon by him with the 
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To enable the reader, however, better to understand our relative 
position in regard to these Hills, it will be necessary to trace back 
the history of our connection with the Khasias. 

The first appearance of the English power in these hills appears 
to have oceurred in 1774, when a detachment under Major Henm- 
ker was employed against the Raja of Jaintia, the Eastern section 
of the Khasia hills. Of the cause of this collision, there appears 
to have been no written records preserved, though as Jaintia was 
one of the most considerable of the Khasia states, it is not im- 
probable that some aggressions against the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent plains of Sylhet had rendered the chastisement necessary. 
The country was conquered ; but afterwards restored on payment 
of a fine. From that period till 1821 the country seems to have 
remained unnoticed, when some emissaries from the same State 
were detected in an atrocious attempt to carry off certain British 
subjects from Sylhet for the purpose of immolating them. The 
circumstances were brought to the notice of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, and a solemn warning was given to the Raja that any 
repetition of an offence so heimous would be followed by an im- 
mediate confiscation of his territory. 

The invasion of the adjacent territory of Kachar, by the forces 
of Ava early in 1824, and the information that they were prepar- 
ine to march through Jaintia to Assam rendered it necessary for 
the British Government to take some precautionary measures to 
prevent the carrying out of such an intention. For if the Bur- 
mese had effected an entrance into Jaintia it was more than 
probable that the security of Sylhet would have been seriously 
comprised. Mr, Scott, therefore, proceeded at onee to open a 
negociation with the Raja, proposing that he should enter into a 
treaty of alliance with the British Government. He was promis- 
ed the assistance of the Government troops, if his own resources 
were actively employed in repulsing the enemy ; and threatened 
with punishment if he admitted the Burmese into his territory. 
In February 1524 Mr. Scott felt it necessary to address a letter 
to the Commander of the Burmese forces in Kachar, prohibiting 
his entering the Jaintia territory, on the ground that the Raja’s 
ancestor had received that country as a gift after conquest from 
the Hon’ble Company ; that he had himself sought British pro- 
tection ; and that the Burmese having openly threatened war, 
they could not be permitted to occupy that or any other fa- 
vorable position, for commencing hostilities. Notwithstanding 
these representations, the Burmese wrote to the Raja of J aintia, 
requiring his presence in the Burmese camp, on the aflirmed 
ground of his vassalage to the princes of Assam, which latter coun- 
try had beeome tributary to Ava; and shortly after, a party of 
Burmese appearing near the Jaintia frontier, a detachment of a 
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hundred and fifty men under a British officer was sent to rein- 
foree the Raja’s troops, which led to the withdrawal of the Bur- 
mese force. 

The Raja of Jaintia having now been convinced that his pro- 

erastinating policy had well nigh compromised his independence, 
was glad to enter into a treaty with Mr. Scott, who, early in 
April, marched through his territory from Sylhet to Assam, with 
un escort of three Comp: unies of the 23rd Regiment Native Infan- 
try, under the command of Captain Horsburgh. In the treaty, 
the Raja formally acknowledged his dependence on the British 
Government, pledged himself to abstain from all independent 
negociations with any foreign power, and to aid the Government 
with a Military Contingent whenever called on to do so. 

None of these conditions however did he fulfil with sincerity. 
During the war with Burmah, he was known in direct violation of 
the treaty which had preserved his country from the calamities 
that threatened it, to have permitted a Burmese detachment from 
Assam to occupy his territory. And during the unsettled state in 
which Assam continued for some time after the Burmese war, he 
is said to have appropriated considerable tracts of land which 
properly belonged to the former Province. In 1532 four subjects 
of the British Government were seized by the Raja of Goba, one 
of the petty chieftains dependent on Jaintia, and immediately bor- 
dering on the district of Nowgong in Assam, ‘They were taken 
to a temple within the boundaries of Goba, where three were bar- 
barously immolated at the shrine of Kali; the fourth made his 
escape to the British territories, and gave intimation of the horri- 
ble sacrifice which had been accomplished. A demand for the 
surrender of the culprits was immediately pressed by the British 
Government ; but every minor expedient having been resorted to 
in vain, on the 15th of March, 1835, Captain Lister with two 
Companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry took possession of Jain- 
tiapore, the capital of the country, and the determination of Go- 
vernment to annex the plains to the British territory was made 
known by proclamation. In the following month of April, the 
district of Goba, in which the sacrifice had been perpetrated, was 
taken possession of by a detachment of the Assam Light In- 
fantry. 

That portion of the Khasia hills which thus became annexed to 
the British territories, consists of three principal divisions. The 
first, or Southern division comprises a very fertile and well culti- 

vated tract of civil country, extending from the foot of the hills to 
the North bank of the Soorma river ; the central division includes 
all the hills bounded by Kachar on the East and the districts of 
various Khasia tribes on the West, embracing an area of about 500 
square miles ; and the Northern portion stretches from the foot of 
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the inferior heights to the South bank of the Kullung in Assam, 
and is a tract of tolerably open level country by no means inferior 
in fertility to the Southern plains, which form ‘by far the most va- 
luable portion of the prineip: lity. 

The other or Western section of the Khasia hills for the most 
remains still independent. 

In 1826, as we have already observed, Mr. Scott for the first 
time ente red into negociations with the Khasis chieftains for the 
purpose of opening a communication with Sylhet. But it is ne- 
cessary here to premise that so far back as 1794 when the power 
of the Assam Kings had been very much diminished by internal 
dissensions and civil feuds, many of the tribes on the borders ofthe 

valley, taking advantage of their veakness, had gradually possess- 
ed themselves of tracts of country in the plains, from whence, the 
Assam Government, being unable to dispossess them, and being 
conscious at the same time of its own weakness, was glad to com- 
ound with them for an acknowledgment of supremacy, they 
holding these lands as fiefs of the kingdom. 

In 1826, Teerut Sing, the Raja of Nongklaw, having expressed 
a desire to rent some lands in Assam w hich had once tee nm held by 
his ancestors under the native princes of the country, Mr. Scott 
promise ‘d compliance with his request if he would endeavour to ob- 
tain from the other Khasia chieftains, permission for the unres- 
tricted passage of British subjects through their territories. The 
Raja agreed to convene a meeting for the purpose of considering 
the subject at which Mr. Scott’s presence was requested. The 
principal chieftains having assembled at Nongklaw, a debate 
which lasted for two days, was followed by a decision in favor of 
Mr. Scott’s proposition, which resulted in a treaty with the Bri- 
tish Government, the Khasias agreeing to aid in the construction 
of a road which was to pass through their country. 

For eighteen months and more, after the ratification of this 
agreement, the most cordial understanding appeared to exist be- 
tween the British authorities and their new friends. And Mr. Scott, 
naturally enough, forming a high opinion of the salubrity of the 
hills, eontempl: ated the formation of a Sanatarium that might have 
been rendered accessible to the European inhabitants of “Bengal. 
Ile aceordingly had bungalows constructed at Nongklaw, an ele- 

vation estimated at about 4585 feet »—which for some time conti- 
nued to be his favorite residence. A line of road had been mark- 
ed out and cleared under his directions ; improved systems of agri- 
culture and gardening, with many new vegetable products had 
been introduced, and the most sanguine anticipations of the bene- 
volent spirit which influenced every act of his life seemed likely to 
be realized. 
On the 4th of April, 1529, however, these bright prospects were 
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suddenly obscured by an act of the most atrocious cruelty on the 
yart of the Khasia, which entirely changed the character of the 
existing intercourse, and converted their powerful friends into for- 
midable and irresistible enemies. 

The immediate cause that brought the Khasias into sanguinary 
collision with the officers of the British Government is unknown, 
but it has been supposed to have been the speech of a Bengalee 
Chaprassi, who in a dispute with some Khasias is said to ‘have 
threatened them with Mr. Seott’s vengeance, and told them that 
they were to be subjected to the same taxation as was levied on 
the inhabitants of the plains. Whatever it might have been, it 
served to-fan the flame of dissatisfaction which had apparently 
been kindled by the insolent demeanor and abuse of the subordi- 
nate native agents who had accompanied Mr. Scott into the hills, 
and led to the formation of a confederacy for the extermination of 
the low-land strangers. 

Lieut. Bedingfield, the first victim of this most atrocious con- 
spiracy, had from the first hour of his intercourse with the Khasi- 
as evineed the liveliest interest in their welfare ; he had studied 
their language as the best avenue to their affections, and the great 
aim of his residence among them, appeared to be an anxious desire 
to improve their condition, to instruct them in the arts of civiliz- 
ed life, and to create a relish for its humanizing enjoyments. So 
sensible did the Khasias appear of his kindness that an intercourse 
of the most friendly and intimate nature existed between them, to 
the very moment preceding that in which their guilty hands were 
imbrued in his blood. He was invited to attend a conference, and 
disregarding the prophetic warnings of his companion Burlton, 
who ‘suspected treachery, he entered the assembly unarmed, and 
was barbarously slaughtered. Lieut. Burlton, with the aid of a 
small military guard, defended himself in his bungalow at Nong- 
klaw against vastly superior numbers, and at nicht succeeded in 
effecting his retreat a considerable distance on the road towards 
Assam ; - his route was, however, discovered on the following morn- 
ing, and he and his exhausted party rapidly overtaken by their 
blood-thirsty pursuers. Burlton fell covered with wounds, and the 
ereater part of his party were butchered into the most aggravat- 
ed circumstances of diabolical cruelty. A very few only survived 
to tell of the horrors that had been perpetrated by these misguid- 
ed and infuriated savages. 

Mr. Scott’s sudden departure from Nongklaw for Cherra, 
alone saved him from the dreadful fate which befel his valued 
friends and faithful followers, and some time elapsed before he was 
made acquainted with the afflicting reality. Troops were immedi- 
ately called up both from Sylhet and Assam to avenge the atroci- 
ous murders which had been committed, and a harassing warfare 
commenced in which many lives were sacrificed, The Khasias, 
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conscious that they had violated every pledge, which even savages 
are accustomed to regard with superstitious reverence, viewed 
with suspicion every pacific overture, and, despairing of pardon, 
protracted a contest which their first skirmishes with our troops 
must have proved to be hopeless. 

At length, however, the submission of Teerut Sing, the Raja of 
Nongklaw who had been the principal culprit, was soon follow- 
ed by a general pacification. The other chiefs had, with few ex- 
ceptions, prior vo this, adopted the sagacious policy of withdraw- 
ing from an unprosperous cause ; and the few who had supported 
him were elad to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
his surrender to throw themselves on the clemency of the para- 
mount power. 

Teerut Sing, on his surrender on the 15th of January, 1835, was 
conveyed to Gowhati and eve mtually confined in the jail of Dacea, 
where he remained a state prisoner to the end of his life. But astherc 
had been a marked difference in the conduct of the various chief- 
tains, it became necessary to distinguish those who had been friend- 
ly, from the euilty participators in the crime of Teerut Sing, and 
measures were accordingly adopted for subjecting all those who 
were proved to have participated in the murders and plunderings 
which had been perpetrated, to the payment of pecuniary fines. All 

opposition having been finally overcome, and the principal chietf- 
tains having form: lly tendered their submission to the British Go- 
vernment, it was resolved to place the whole mountain tract under 
the superintende nee of the officer whose skill and gallantry had so 
largely contributed to its pacification ; and Colonel (then Captain) 
Lister, was shortly after appointed Political Agent for Khasia at- 
fairs. over which he exercised a general control. 

Some time previous to this amicable settlement, however, the dis- 
tinguished officer who had devoted all his energies to promote the 
welfare of the people placed under his official charge, was sudden- 
ly removed from the sphere of his labours. Mr. David Scott, died 
at Cherra on the 20th-of August, 1831, and the Government he 
had served with such devotion, in order to mark the high estima- 
tion in which his services were held, caused a stone monument to 
he erected over his remains at Cherra with the follow: ing Inscrip- 
tion :— 

In Memory of 


DAVID SCOT T, 
Agent to the Governor General of the 
North East Frontier of Bengal, 


and Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit in the District of Assam, 
North Eastern part of Rungpore, Sherepore, and Sylhet, 


Died 20th August, 1831, 
Aged 45 years and 3 months. 
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“This Monument is erected by order of the Supreme Government, as a 
yublic and lasting record of its consideration for the personal charac- 
ter of the deceased, and of its estimation of the eminent services ren- 
dered by him in the administration of the extensive territory commit- 
ted to his charge. By his demise the Government has been deprived 
of a most zealous, able and intelligent servant, whose loss it deeply la- 
ments, while his name will long be held in grateful remembrance and 
veneration by the native population to whom he was justly endeared 
by his imp: artial dispensation of justice, his kind and conciliatory man- 
ners, and his constant and unwearied endeavours to promote their hap- 


piness and welfare.”’ 


Ilis many acts of kindness and urbanity still live in the grate- 
ful reme ‘mbrance of the people, among whom the name of “U 
Saheb Scott,” continues to this day to be held in high veneration. 
Extensive schemes had been formed by him for the i improvement 
of this Hygeian Land of Promise, and the civilization of its wild 
and independent tribes, and in losing him the Khasias felt they 

had lost a sincere and warm-hearted friend. 

Partial as Mr. Scott had originally been to Nongklaw, as the 
site for a sanatory station, his favourable opinion of the place was 
greatly shaken by a prev ralence of sickness during the months of 
May and June, 1827, which rendered the : salubrity of Nongklaw 
more than questionable, and led to its relinquishment. Cherra 
appeared then likely to fulfil the conditions required for a Sanita- 
rium, and as the Khasias themselves maintained the superior heal- 
thiness of the place, measures were accordingly adopted for expe- 
rimentally proving the correctness of their opinion. 

The excessive rain-fall at Cherra, however, is supposed to have 
been a great drawback to the salubrity of its climate for in- 
valids, for whatever might be the advantages derivable by them, 
from a reduced temper rature during the winter and summer 
months, the torrents of rain that fall there during the wet sea- 
son, could not fail, it was said, to prove injurious to men, whose 
constitutions had already sufiered from the effects of an Indian 
climate—and in 1834, the Government was led to order the re- 
moval of the detachment of European Invalids that had been 
temporarily stationed there. Others however have expressed them- 
selves satisfied that bad accommodation, houses not water-tight, 
and almost below the level of the ground, coupled with the faci- 
lity of obtaining the native spirits at an extremely low price, were 
tenfold more fruitful causes of illness among the troops, or of 

non-recovery, than any defect of climate. 

The other European residents who had sought that station in 
search of health, were i consequence of this movement led to 
the apprehension that Government intended also to deprive them 
of the medical aid they had hitherto enjoyed, and under this im- 
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pression they addressed the Governor ¢ ieneral’s Agent on the 
subject. As their letter contains a brief summary of the advan- 
tages derived from the continued possession of this tract, and an 
acknowledgment of the benefits they had individually experi- 
enced from a residence there, an extract from if may not be 
without effect, in counteracting a prejudice against the Khasia 
hills, which, if the opinions of men who speak experimentally be 
valid, is wholly unfounded :— 


“Tt is in no sort intended to question the propriety of the decision 
of Government, for the removal of the European soldiers ; but we con- 
sider that they are so differently placed, in regard to the accommoda- 
tion and comfort which are required here, and are deprived of so many 
sources of amusement which may be enjoyed by the members of the 
community at large, that the failure of an experiment in regard to 
them, as inconsistent with the object of Government, is no satisfac- 
tory proof that other members of the community may not benetit by 
residence here. On the contrary we think that with the exception of 
some eases, to which the climate has been unsuited, (and these are 
eases unsuited to any climate in the known world,) the greater por- 
tion of those who have visited Cherra Poonjee have derived advan- 
tage ; and we even know that some have enjoyed a more perfect state 
of health here than they have in England. We consider that Go- 
vernment even would obtain considerable advantage, by affording the 
opportunity to many of their public servants, of warding off, by a 
timely visit to Cherra Poonjee, the necessity of withdrawing them- 
selves from public employ for two years, if not altogether to revisit 
KEngland—and to other members of the community in Bengal, but 
especially in Caleutta, this is of incalculable advantage. These consi- 
derations have, in fact, already made this station a very common 
place of refuge for mvalids of all classes ; many houses have been built 
in consequence, suitable to the climate for their accommodation, and 
a considerable portion of the ground occupied here, pays a rent to 
Government annually. Even schools have been established here for 
children, for whose health it has been found that this climate is 
peculiarly favourable. Sebools have also been established for the in- 
struction of the natives themselves; and the population generally, 
have been both civilized and improved in circumstances, by their 
communication with the European residents.” 


The fears which had been excited were allayed by the subse- 
quent establishment of the head quarters of the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry at Cherra. But it was soon apparent that: by the removal 
of the European Invalids detachment, the Government had vir- 
tually pronounced a sentence of condemnation against the Khasia 
hills, and Cherra very soon lost the prestige it once enjoyed. 

Cherra’s loss however has been a gain to Darjeeling, to which 
place the European invalid depdt has since been transferred, and 
which attracts to it the servants of Government, and all other 
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European residents in Bengal, to whom ill health may render a 
change of climate desirable. It would be well therefore to imsti- 
tute a comparison between the two, with regard to the advantages 
and disadvantages of each as a sanatory station. 

Darjeeling,* as is generally known, is situated on one of the 
lower and outlying ridges of the great Himalaya range, at an 
elevation, varying in different parts ‘of the station, from 6,500 to 
7,400, the mean height of the greater portion of ‘the station be- 
ing about 7,000 feet. It is a considerable distance within the 
hills—about 45 miles by the road, but in a direct lime perhaps 
not more than 20. It is partially protected on the south by the 
higher ridge of Senchal and its spurs, while to the North it is 
freely open to the snowy range, of which it commands a magni- 
ficent view, extending for many miles Kast and West of the great 
culmini ating points of Kunchinjinga, the highest known summit 
on the earth’s surface—28,177 feet. All round the station, the 
hills form a succession of remarkably steep and sharp saddle- 
hacked ridges with deep glens, (from three to five thousand feet 
below the station,) and are covered with an almost uninterrupted 
and dense mass of forest trees, festooned with moss, and literally 
dripping with moisture. 

Professor Oldham, the title page of whose work on the Khasia 
hills stands at the head of this article, observes, that comparing 
Darjeeling and Cherra as regards rain, it appears that the mean 
annual fall at Darjeeling is scarcely more than a quarter of the 
mean annual quantity at Cherra. For the years 1851 and 1852 
the comparative rain-fall at the two stations stands thus :— 


1851. 1 852. 
Cherra 592.525 449.63 
Darjeeling 126.500 104.70 


The following table gives a comparison of the number of dry 
days at each station :— 




















Days of n ays of less th 
“ tale. id i 1.000 — ” Total. 
Cherra,in 1851 ]} 50 47 97 
” 1852 55 44, 99 
Darjeeling 1851 102 61 163 
“a 1852 96 85° 181 
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While therefore there is nearly four times the quantity of rain at 
Cherra than falls at Darjeeling, it is worthy of notice that the dis- 
tribution of this amount of rain is far from being in the same pro- 
portion. Besides, at Cherra, where the fall is so excessive, a day 
with less than 1.000 inch of rain is actually a fine day, 
while at Darjeeling the same fall in the course of the 24 hours ge- 


* In latitude 27° 3’ 0" North, and longitude 88° 18’ 40" East. 
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nerally produces a wet day. The greatest fall at Darjeeling during 
the two years referred to by Professor Oldham, was in July 1852, 
when there were 35.40 inches recorded, or an average fall m the 
twenty-four hours of 1.15 inch. 

“ A fair estimate of the climatal condition of any locality”, how- 
ever, as Professor Oldham justly remarks, “ can scarcely be formed 
merely from a consideration of the fall of rain ; more especially as 
regards the comfort or convenience of residents. — It is obvious 
that for most purposes of enjoyment a fall of rain of only 5 inches 
spread over the whole day, is much more objectionable than a fall 
of 15 inches, confined to 15 hours out of the 24; while the 
state of the atmosphere, amount of cloud, fog, wind, &e. are all 
equally important considerations.” The mean humidity of the 
atmosphere therefore is, we presume, a much safer guide in estimat- 
ing the conditions of any locality as to moisture, than the actual 
rain-fall, Professor Oldham it appears had not the means of com- 
paring this at the two stations for the same year ; but taking the 
results obtained by him at Cherra for four of the wettest months 
in 1851, and the corresponding result for the same in 1553 at Dar- 
jeling,—a comparison which by the way is decidedly in favor of 
Darjeeling, as the latter year was finer than 1851,—we have the 
following comparative table :— 

July August Sept. October Mean of 4 montls. 


Cherra in 1851, 873 960 .932 916 920 
Darjeeling in 1853, 917 936 928 887 917 


We have here then, the very unexpected result, that the mean 
humility of the wettest season of the year is within a small frac- 
tion (.003) the same at both the stations, although the actual fall of 
rain is four times greater at one place than at the other. 

The remarkable absence of wind at Darjeeling is another circum- 
Stance that tells to its disadvantage. “ During the whole of the 
present season” (1853) Professor Oldham observes “I find, on exa- 
mining my daily records, only a single entry in which the force of the 
wind, stated according to Beaufort’s scale, amounted to 4°; the 
large majority—four out of tive days—giving nothing more than 
0—1, or being nearly quite calm. I confess myself quite unable 
to explain the cause of this absence of wind, but it is an universal- 
ly admitted fact.” The consequence of this stagnation of the at- 
mosphere, as might have been expected, is the almost constant pre- 
sence of cloud and fog, which rise from the deep and humid glens 
around, and hang for days together unmoved over the station— 
engendering gloomy and oppressive feelings, which to invalids in 
particular must be extremely unpleasant. 

The loftier position and more open aspect of the Jilla-pahar, 
however, where the convalescent depdt of Her Majesty’s Troops 1s 
plaeed, render it much less liable to this covering of cloud, but the 
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fall of rain is in consequence considerably greater there than it 1s 
in the civil station below. 

The constant wucertainty in the weather, is more complained of 
at Darjeeling than at Cherra. This is doubtless partly owing to 
the greater elevation of the former place, and may in some mea- 
sure also be attributable to certain local peculiarities of position. 
« Even when apparently most settled,’ Professor Oldham remarks, 
the weather at Darjeeling “ cannot be depended upon for an hour, 
while in the Khasia hills, even during the height of the rains, 
there frequently occur breaks of the most lovely summer weather, 
continuing for several days.” 

The mean temperature of the two places is another point worthy 
ef comparison. From the more Northerly latitude of Darjeeling, 
and its greater elevation, combined with its more remote position 
within the hills, it would naturally have been anticipated that the 
temperature there would have been much lower than at Cherra. 
But this anticipation is not altogether supported by the result of 
observations, as will be apparent from a reference to the following 
Table : 
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Cherra, 53.70 55.10 65.30 67.10 69.30 71.30 
Darjeeling, 40.90 41.70 5180 5530 £61.90 — 62.50 
Difference, 12.80 13.40 13.50 11-80 7.40 8.80 
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Cherra, 71.80 72.40 72.40 68.20 
Darjecling, 63.70 6430 63.20 55.80 5040 44.80 
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Difference, 8.10 8.10 9.20 12.40 


This would tend to show, that while there is during the winter 
months a very much lower temperature at Darjeeling than at 
Cherra, the difference is not by any means so marked during the 
summer months. But another inference drawn from the above 
Table is, that the difference between the extreme mean tempera- 
tures for the whole year is much greater at Darjeeling than at 
Cherra, being 23.40 at the former place, and only 18.70 at the 
latter ; or in other words, the temperature at Cherra is more equa- 
éle throughout the year, than it is at Darjeeling. 
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One word more regarding the comparative advantages of situa- 
tion between Darjeeling and Cherra. The latter decidedly possess- 
es greater facilities of approach. 

In the case of a traveller, from Caleutta for instance, proceeding 
to Darjeeling, the two nearest points of access to which he can get 
by water are Na/ago/a on the Purnababa (the Dinagepore river,) 
and Dulalgunge on the Mahanundo or Malda river. From Nala- 
gola he has a land journey of 30 miles to make to Dinagepore, and 
thence 88 miles more to Siligooree at the foot of the hills, or 115 
miles. From Dulaleunge the land journey to Titaliya is about 
50 miles, and thence to Siligooree 1666 miles. And from Sili- 
eooree to Darjeeling the distance by the road is 45 miles, That 
is, landing at Nalagola the traveller has to perform a long land 
journey of 163 miles, or, landing at Dulalgunge, a journey of 111 
miles. While, proceeding to Cherra on the contrary, the travel- 
ler lands at Pandua at the very foot of the hills, and thence in one 
short march of 10 miles reaches the end of his journey. The 
Soorma, the Sylhet river, by which he proceeds to Pundua, is na- 
vigable at all seasons of the year, and as we understand it is the 
intention of Government to run their inland steamers to Sylhet 
and Kachar, the journey to Cherra may then be performed with 
perfect ease and facility. 

The situation of Darjeeling relative to the neighbouring country, 
we must confess, is beautiful, standing on a ridge that juts out 
as it were into a vast basin in the very heart of the sub-Himalaya, 
and enclosed on every side by mountains generally higher than 
itself ; except to the North and North-East, where the view is open, 
and exhibits range upon range, until the prospect terminates in 
the distant snowy mountain, the proper Him-alay. The ridge 
itself is, for the most part, narrow or hog-backed, with a steep des~ 
cent on its Eastern side; while on the opposite or Western side, 
it declines in slightly gentler declivities. On this side most of 
the houses of the residents are built, with the exception of the Church, 
the Cutchery, and a few of the older houses, which have been con- 
structed along or near the summit of the ridge. The building sites 
are mostly scarped and then superficially dressed and bound at the 
outer edge, either with a binding timber, fastened by stakes, or 
supported on a revetment of dry stone masonry. Cherra on the 
contrary stands on a flat table-land six or seven miles in circum- 
ference, with an aspect as bleak and inhospitable as can well be 
imagined ; but surrounded at the same time with the most lovely 
scenery, and traversed by good buggy roads in almost every di- 
rection. 

We now close this description of the comparative merits of the 
two Sanitaria of Bengal, with the following quotation from Pro- 
fessor Oldham’s book ; 
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“J do not pretend,” he says, “ to offer any opinion on the choice of 
such places as a summer resort for invalids, or a temporary residence 
for persons who may be suffering from the intense heat of the plains 
of India, and from the diseases which so commonly affect Europeans 
there. But I would express my own personal feelings, (the feelings 
of one in good health and not long in a tropical clime,) that notwith- 
standing the enormous fall of rain, the climate of Cherra Poonjee is 
greatly to be preferred to that of Darjeeling. It is much more bracing, 
and less gloomy and depressing. The sensation there is that of an 
English summer (a wet summer certainly); the sensation at Darjeeling 
is that of a foggy English November.” 


We will not go so far as to presume that these remarks will 
cause the Government to adopt any changes at present, but as 
it is not improbable that when the Khasia hills come to be better 
known, Europeans may be induced to settle there in preference 
to Darjeeling, we cannot refrain from putting on record one or 
two more observations made by competent authorities regarding 
sites for a Sanatarium that might prove preferable to Cherra. 
‘Two of these have been thus described by the late Major Fisher :— 


“ Though many of the central parts of the hills are extremely well 
calculated for the purpose of cantoning three or four hundred Euro- 
pean troops, there are two spots which appear to me, above all others, 
to deserve a preference. First, the fine plain extending from the hill 

Chilling-deo to Nong-kreem, which presents a surface of about four or 
five square miles, unbroken by any undulation, and which could easily 
be rendered practicable for wheeled carriages. The total absence of 
jungle might indicate a poor soil ; but abundance of short rich grass 
proves, that it is very fit for the support of cattle. The altitude is 
probably about 6200 feet; in winter there are frosts, but it does not 
appear that snow ever falls. 

“The second spot is the plain about three miles South of Nogun- 
dee ; crossed by the road between that place and Surra-reem. This 
possesses all the advantages of the one before mentioned, but is pro- 
bably a little lower, though not so much so as to be perceptibly 
warmer ; and as the access from Pundua to this spot is easier than. 
to the first, I incline to give it a decided preference.” 


Mr. Robertson, who succeeded Mr. Scott as Agent to the Go- 
vernor General, after having made a tour in company with Col. 
Lister, for the express purpose of examining the various sites 
which had been proposed for a sanatarium, in a letter of the 23d 
July 1832, says :— 

“ As the site of any future establishment in the interio, I give the 
preference to Myrung. Nongklaw would perhaps be a better situa- 
tion with reference to its bearing on Assam, but is liable to mists, 
does not appear to be very healthy, and is infested with annoying 
insects. There is a site to the Eastward of Mauleem, which possesses 
considerable advantages, both as to climate, and extent of table- 
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ground; but it stands in a corner, and is therefore ill situated for a sta- 
tion for troops.” This is Major Fisher’s first site,—lying between Chil- 
ling-deo and Nongkreem. “ Myrung seems to combine the advantages 
in which both of the other spots are wanting. —_1t stands on the road 
leading from Cherra to Gowhati. Its climate is excellent, perfectly free 
from mist ; and its salubrity is proved by the appearance of the sepoys 
and others, stationed at that post.” 
Referring to the above, Capt. R. B. Pemberton writes :— 


“JY should prefer the site pointed out by Major Fisher, near 
Nogundee, which possesses an elevation so great as to lead to no per- 
ceptible difference in temperature between it and the very highest 
known spot, near the Chilling-deo hill, and which can be reached by 
a line of road, where not a single river of any depth or magnitude 
is crossed ; and from which, two easy marches would convey troops to 
Nurtung, on the best and most salubrious line of route, leading into. 
Central Assam, or to Myrung, should their services be required in the 
vicinity of Gowhati.”’ 

The great objection to Cherra, as a station, is the heavy tor- 
rents of rain that fall there annually. But this heavy fall is very 
local, and a few miles inland the quantity that falls annually is 
not half so much as at Cherra. Its position at the top of a 
steep and precipitous ascent from the plains; the vast ex- 
tent and size of the mundations and rivers which deluge those 
plains immediately below it ; the general direction of the wind 
during the monsoon, and the altitude at which clouds generally 
float in the air, all tend to expose the place to a very heavy dis- 
charge of rain. Professor Oldham informs us that the fall during 
the year 1851 amounted to five hundred and ninety-two inches, or to 
EIGHT FATHOMS AND A QUARTER of water; for it seems absurd to 
use a smaller wnit in treating of such a quantity. 

The direct effect of this deluge, is to raise the little streams 
about Cherra fourteen feet in as many hours, and to inundate 
the whole flat; from which, however, the natural drainage is so 
complete, as to render a tract, which in such a climate and lati- 
tude should be clothed with exuberant forest, so sterile, that no. 
tree finds support, and there is no soil for cultivation of any kind 
whatsoever. But owing to the hardness of the horizontally stra- 
tified sandstone, the streams have not eut any deep channels for 
themselves, nor have the cataracts worked far back into the cliffs. 

The flat on which the station stands, may be about three miles 
long and two broad, dipping abruptly in front and on both sides, 
and rising behind towards the main range, of which it is a spur. 
The Western part is undulated and hilly, the Southern rises in 
rocky ridges of limestone and coal, and the Eastern is very flat 
and stony, broken only by low isolated conical mounds. © The 
scenery varies extremely at different parts of the surface. To- 
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wards the flat portion, oceupied by the European residents, the 
aspect is black enough ; a thin stratum of marshy or sandy soil 
covers a tabular mass of cold red sandstone; and there is not a 
tree and scarcely a shrub to be seen. The low white bungalows 
are few in number, and very scattered ; and a small white Church 
stands lonely in the centre of all. 

But in the immediate neighborhood, and especially from the 
margins of this plateau, the views are magnificent. Four 
thousand feet ian are bay-like valleys, carpeted as with green 
velvet, from which rise tall palms, tree-ferns with spreading 
crowns, and rattans shooting their pointed heads, surrounded with 
feathery foliage, as with ostrich plumes, far above the great trees. 
Beyond are the Jheels, looking like a broad shallow sea with the 
tide half out, bounded in the blue distance by the low hills of 
‘Tipperah. To the right and left are the scarped red rocks, and 
roaring waterfalls shooting far over the cliffs, and then arching 
their necks as they expand in feathery form, over which rain- 
bows float, forming and dissolving as the wind sways the cur- 
tains of spray from side to side. 

To the South, the lime and coal measures rise abruptly in flat 
topped craggy hills, covered with brushwood and small trees: 
Considerable caverns penetrate the limestone, the broken surfaces 
of the rock presenting many beautiful and picturesque spots. 
Westward, the plateau becomes very hilly, bare, and grassy, with 
the streams broad and full, but superficial and rocky, precipitating 
themselves in low cascades over tabular masses of sandstone. 

On the heights to the North stands the extensive and populous 
native village, or Poonjee, the road to Assam running between it 
on the left, and a deep and richly wooded valley on the right. 
The country the traveller at first passes over is very open and 
bare, the ridges being so uniform and flat-topped, that the broad 

valleys they divide are hidden till their almost precipitous 
edges are reached ; and the eye wanders far East and West over a 
desolate-looking level grassy country, unbroken, save by the cu- 
rious flat-topped hills. These features continue for eight miles, 
when passing the villages of Laitangkot and Surrareem, where the 
principal operations of the iron smelters are carried on, a sudden 
descent, of six or seven hundred feet leads into the dark valley of 
the Kala- -panee, or the black water river—near ‘Which stands a 
small staging bungalow. The almost perpendicular sides of the 
hills around, are clothed with the dark foliage of innumerable 
shrubs and creepers, indicating a soil more favourable to vegetable 
life than had been previously observed on the more Southern 
portion of the tract. Here in many places the sandstone alter- 
nates with alum shales, resting on a bed of quartz conglomerate, 
and the latter on black greenstone. In the bed of the river, 
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whose waters are beautifully clear, are seen hornstone rocks, which 
vive to the water flowing over them a darkish appearance, whence 
the origin of the name applied to the river. ; 

Ascending from this chasm to the height of about 600 feet, 
the road enters a shallow, wild, and beautiful valley, through 
which it runs for several miles. The hills on either side are of 
vreenstone capped by tabular sandstone, immense masses of which 
have been precipitated on the floor of the valley, producing a 
singularly wild and picturesque scene. Beyond this a high ridge 
is gained, above the valley of the Boga-panee, the largest river in 
the Khasia hills—from which the line of the Bhotan mountains 
may be seen in clear weather, at the astonishing distance of from 
160 to 200 miles. The descent is very steep, and the road then 
follows a clear affluent of the Boga-panee, or the white water, and 
afterwards winds along the margin of that river, which is a ra- 
pid turbulent stream, very muddy, and hence contrasting remark- 
ably with the Kala-panee. It derives its mud from the decom- 
position of granite which is washed by the natives for iron, and in 
which rock it rises to the Eastward. 

An elegant iron suspension bridge was thrown across this 
stream, but m June 1851 a very heavy flood occurred which car- 
ried it all away, leaving scarcely a vestige behind. The greater 
proportion of the mischief resulted, not so much from the actual 
amount of rain that fell, and the rise of the waters consequent 
thereon, as from the waters being impeded in their course, and 
pounded back by numerous great slips of earth and stones, carry- 
ing down with them trees and underwood. The torrent, meeting 
with such obstacles, must have been restrained until its accumu- 
lated force burst through every barrier, and swept every thing 
before it. In certain parts of the river, the rise was not less than 
lifty feet, and the richly wooded slopes of that valley were next 
morning scored with innumerable gullies and deep ravines, ex- 
tending frequently from the level of the water up to the very 
summit of the steep banks. From one of these deep cuts, in 
which a small stream usually found its course, a mass of rubbish 
consisting of stones of various sizes had been carried down, which 
on a rough calculation was estimated to amount to about five 
thousand tons of matter, the stones varying in size from one to 
twenty cubic feet. Not a vestige of the bridge was left; a 
single screw bolt, which had formed one of the fastenings of the 
wall-plates, alone indicated that such a structure had ever exist- 
ed; and when the waters had subsided, one of the heavy cast- 
iron standards, which had supported the chains, was found about 
250 yards down the stream, jammed between the huge blocks of 
stone in the river bed. A thick range of trees which formed a 
shady covering to the read for nearly a mile between it and the 
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river, was entirely swept away, and with it the strongly formed 
revetment. wall which supported the road. To such sudden rises, 
all mountain torrents must be more or less liable, but during 
previous years, the waters in this stream were never known to 
rise to much more than half the height they reached on the ocea- 
sion now referred to. 

Another bridge, on the suspension principle, now supplies the 
lace of the iron one. Like many others seen in the hills, and 
erected by Khasia ingenuity, this is composed of long rattans 
stretched between two trees, at a height of about forty-five feet 
above low water mark. The footway consists of a bundle of small 
canes lashed together, and connected with two larger rattans 
forming hand-rails, but these are so low and so far apart that it 
must be difficult. to erasp both together. The length of this 
bridge cannot be much under seventy feet between the points of 
suspension. 

We will here just mention one other instance of Khasia inge- 
nuity in the erection of bridges. In the valley of Mau-smai, on 
the top of a huge boulder by the river side, grows a magnificent 
Caoutchoue tree, clasping the stone in its multitude of roots. 
Two or three of the long pendent fibres, whilst still easily pli- 
able, have been stretched across the stream, and their free 
ends fastened on the other bank. There they have struck firm- 
ly into the earth, and form a living bridge of great, and year- 
ly increasing strength. Two great roots run directly one over 
the other, and the secondary “shoots from the upper have been 
bound round, and have grown into the lower, so that the former 
affords at once a hand-rail and suspending chain, the latter a 
foot-way. Other roots have been laced and tw isted into a sort 
of ladder as an ascent from the bank to the bridge. The great- 
est. thickness of the upper root is afoot, from which it tapers to 
six or eight inches. The length of the bridge is above eighty 
feet, and its height about twenty above the water in the dry 
Season. 

But to return to the road ; after crossing the Boga-panee we 
for the first time meet with groves of pine-trees , somewhat dwar- 
fish and stunted in appearance, but giving a novel aspect to the 
scenery. A very steep ascent leads to the bungalow of Mau- 
long, on a bro: ad bleak hill- top near the axis of the range, at an 
altitude of 6062 feet. The people in this neighbourhood grow a 
large quantity of potatoes, and also a species of Coix (Job’s tears) 
for the grain it yields, which is very much used in the prepara- 
tion of a fermented liquor. Though planted in drills and care- 
fully used and weeded, it is after all Dut a ragged crop, and yields 


a very poor return. 
The finest view in the Khasia mountains, and perhaps a more 
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extensive one than has ever before been described, is that from 
Chillong hill, the culminant point of the range, about six miles 
North-East from the Mau-flong bungalow. This hill, 6,660 feet 
above the sea, rises from an undulating erassy country, covered 
with scattered trees and occasional clumps of wood ; the whole 
scenery about being p ark-like, and as little like that a India at 
so low an elevation as it is possible to be. 

Northward, beyond the rolling Khasia hills, may be seen the 

valley of Assam, seventy miles broad, with the Bruhm: aputra 
winding through it, fifty miles dist ant, reduced to a thread. 
Be vond this, even in a clear day, banks ‘of hazy vapour obscure 
all but the dark range of the lower Himalaya, crested by peaks 
of frosted silver seen at the distance of two hundred miles, oc- 
cupying sixty degrees of the horizon, and comprising the great- 
est extent of snow visible from any known point in the world, 
Westward from Chillong, the most distant Garrow hills visible 
are about forty miles off; and Eastward, those of Kachar, which 
are loftier, are about seventy miles. To the South, the view is 
limited by the Tipperah hills, which where nearest are a hundred 
miles distant ; while to the South-West lies the sea-like Gangetic 
delta, whose horizon, lifted by refraction, must be fully a hundred 
and twenty. The extent of this view is therefore upwards of 
three hundred and forty miles in one direction, and the visible 
horizon of the observer encircles an area of fully thirty thousand 
square miles, which is greater than that of Irel: and ! 

Continuing Northward from Mau- flong, the road, after five 
miles, dips into a very broad and shallow flat-floored valley, fully 
« mile across, which resembles a lake-bed. It is bounded by 
low hills and is bare of aught but long grass and herbs. The 
road winds very prettily among these little elevations, and by a 
sudden descent of four hundred feet, leads to another broad flat 

valley called Sohiong,* where is another staging bungalow. This 
valley is grassy way ethetuins bare and is “supposed to be at an 
elevation of 5725 feet. 

Beyond this, the road passes over low rocky hills, wooded 
only on their North or sheltered flanks, and dividing andl flat- 
floored valleys, and extensive moors, till ‘the descent to the valley 
of Mairung (Myrung), one of the most beautiful spots in the 
Khasia hills, 5650 feet above the sea. Here there is an excel- 
lent staging bungalow, situated on the North flank of a very 
shallow valley two ailles broad, and full of rice cultivation. The 
hills on either side are some of them dotted with pine- -woods, 
others are conical and bare, with small clumps of pines on the 


. Sohiong signifies, the black plum, from Soh, a fruit. Thus the Khasias have 
Soh-mluh, the red plum ; Soh-shan, the strawberry ; Soh- -runkham, the black curs 
rant ; Soh: “shia, the raspberry, &c. Ac, 
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summit only; while in other places are seen broad tracts, con- 
taining nothing but young trees resembling plantations, but not 
owing their existence to human industry. Wild apple and bire h 
are common trees, but there is little jungle except in the hol- 
lows, and on the Northern slopes of the higher hills. 

About ten or twelve miles South-West of Myrung, and conspi- 
cuous from all directions, there is a very rem: arkable hill, known 
by the name of Kollone, which rises as a dome of red. granite 
to an elevation of 400 feet above the mean level of the surround- 
ing ridges, and 700 above the bottom of the valleye. ‘The South 
or steepest. side is encumbered with enormous detached blocks, 
while the North is clothed with a dense forest: containing oaks 
and rhododendrons. ‘The view from the top of this rock North- 
wards is very extensive, commanding the Assam Valley, the 
Himalaya, and the hillowy range of “undulating ; grassy Khasia 
mountains. 

From Myrung to the next bungalow at Nongklaw* the dis- 
tance is about ten miles, along an excellent road over an undu- 
lating country, the barrenness of which is greatly relieved by 
the presence of some noble firs, which crown the summit of the 
knolls, and are seattered over all the hollows which le between 
the different heights. 

Noneklaw sti ands at the Northern extremity of the broad 
plateau | of the Khasia hills, and from thence the descent to the 

valley of the Brahmaputra is very rapid. None of the hills beyond 
it attain to an elevation of more than 1000 feet, and these 
are for the most part very thickly wooded. The view North- 
wards from Nongklaw, in the early morning, is like a scene in 
cloudland, with its mysteries of beauty that dety the skill of the 
painter, An ocean of mist, as smooth as a chalcedony, as soft and 
white as the down of the eider duck’s breast, lies over the whole 
lower world, with only an occasional mountain top visible like a 

verdant wooded isle, rich in beauty and glory. 

The elevation of the bungalow is 4688 feet, and by a rapid 
descent of a thousand feet the road leads down to a tropical 
forest. rich in figs, birch, nutmegs, horse-chesnuts and oaks, with 
tall pines growing on the drier slopes and measuring from 50 
to 90 feet in height. The descent continues by a zigzag road. 
through this forest, down to the very bottom of the valley, in 
which flows the Bor-pani, a broad and rapid river, that descend- 
ing from Chilong winds round the base of the Nong-klaw spur. 

This river is about forty yards wide, and is spanned by an 
elegant Iron Suspension Bridge, clamped to the gneiss rock on 


* The village in the wilderness, from Nong or Shuong, a village, and Klaw, de- 
sert, wilderness. 
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either bank. Beneath is a series of cascades, none high, but all 
of great beauty from the broken masses of rocks and picturesque 
scenery on either side. From this point the descent towards 
the plains of Assam is comparatively gentle, and for the first 
three or four miles the road winds ‘beautifully among grassy 
knolls and groups of pine, till 1t reaches the bungalow at Mossia, 
a desolate looking log-house standing: solitary and inhospit: ible 
amid the surrounding solitude. W ild animals are said to be 
very abundant here, though extremely rare on the higher part of 
the Khasia range. 

From Mossia to the next bungalow at Jyrung the distance is 
about 20 miles, through a tract of country so dec ‘idedly insalu- 
brious that it can be ‘traversed with safety only between the 
months of November and March, almost entirely neutralizing 
the advantages anticipated by the residents of Assam, from the 
vicinity of so elevated and temperate a region. The elimpses of 
scenery as the traveller passes through this forest are sometimes 
exceedingly enchanting. Upwards the mists are still curling 
and hanging to the mountains, or rising slowly and grace -efully 
from the de pths of the valleys along the face of the out-juttine 
crags; while below there are the clumps of trees in the sunlieht, 
the deep exquisite ereen of spots of unveiled meadow, the wind. 
ing stream, now hid and now revealed, the oray mist sleeping 
on the tender grass, the brooks murmuring, the birds singing, 
the sky above and the earth beneath uniting in a universal har- 
mony of beauty. 

The bungalow at Jyrung is a still more dreary and melancho- 
ly looking object. than the one at Mossia. Small, dark and 
low, it stands on a little rising knoll, surrounded ‘by thickly 
wooded hills of far greater elevation. The consciousness of hav- 
ing some place of shelter, and the soothing murmurs of the brook 
that runs close by, alone reconcile the traveller to this miserable 
accommodation. A further journey of nine miles brings him to 
the sun-lit plains of Assam, which look bright and cheerful in con- 
trast with the dark and heavy forests he has passed through. 
Imbedded in these forests are numerous little Khasia hamlets, 
and the clearances in their neighbourhood are extending rapidly 
every year, so that it is to be hoped, that, as has been the case 
elsewhere, ‘the danger at present attending a journey through 
this forest will vanish with the progress of improvement. 

In relation to the extent of country that passes under the 
name of the Khasia hills, the population i is exceedingly scanty, 
and very much scattered. According to the last census, taken 
in 1846, the number of Khasia houses or homesteads smncanted 
to 16, LS0, allowing five persons to each house, the population of 
the hills may be estimated at 52,100 souls, 
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Though the country is nominally under British control, the 
system of government has been allowed to continue almost un- 
altered, the people having to this day their own Kings or Rajas, 
= every Village its own chief. They present the appearance 
of a congregation of little oligarchiecal republies subject. to no 
common superior; yet each member is apparently amenable in 
some degree to the control of his confederates. 

There are said to be 23 of these confederated States in the 
Khasia country, exclusive of that portion known as the Jaintia 
territory. The two states of Mau-smai and Mau-mloo alone be- 
long to the British Government by right of conquest, and Soopar- 
poonji has since been added by virtue of a treaty. Over these 
the Government exercises entire jurisdiction ; and the Sirdars 

Ileadmen are empowered to investigate and decide all petty 
CASES, subject to an appeal to the Court at Cherra. 

The 15 States noted below,* are dependent ones ; that: is, 
the chiefs have placed themselves under British protection 
and control—and although they are permitted to try all petty 
Civil and Criminal cases occurring amongst their own people, 
cases between the Company’s subjects and theirs, or those of 
other States, are taken up by the Cherra authorities ; while all 
serious cases such as murders, homicides, &e. are reported to 
our Courts, and enquired into in the first instance by the Police. 

The other 5 States, namely those of Cherra, Khyreem, 
Lungree, Nurtung and Mespoong, are but partially dependent. 
The Rajas exercise sole Civil and Criminal jurisdiction in their res- 
pective States ; but all cases of complaint occurring between their 
subjects and those of any other States, or the subjects of the 
British Government, are tried in our Courts. 

The Government derives no land revenue from any portion of 
these hills, with the exception of a trifling sum received as 
eround rent for the building lots in the station of Cherra. The 
tract of land on which the station is placed was transferred to 
Government by the Raja of Cherra, in exchange for an equal 
quantity of land in the district of Sylhet, at a place called Bur- 
giste, near the foot of the hills. The total sum, from the above 
source and all other items put together, judicial fines, the sale 
of opium, &e., &e., we believe does not amount to so much as 
700 Rs, a year; while the receipts from the hill territory of 
Jaintia may probably be computed at 600 Rs. per annum, mak- 
ing a total of 1300 Rs. a year. 

‘No land tax is said to be imposed on the people by their 
Rajas ; what public revenue they have is derived from fines, and 


3 


in some cases from trifling dues paid in kind by frequenters of 


* Nongklaw, Mau-leem, Maram, Chilla, Mullye, Ramrye, Bhawal, Murriow, 
Mau-young, Mau-rolee, Shoing, Mau-flong, Jyrung, Dowarrah, and Mullung. 
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the markets. The business of the State is usually transacted at 
public meetings called by order of the King, at which subjects 
affecting the welfare of the parties are convassed, opinions ad- 
vanced, and the question decided by a majority. Petty complaints 
are usually settled by the headmen of the villages or by arbi- 
tration, but if the chief of the village is not able to bring about 
a reconciliation between the parties, a public meeting is called, 
The erier is sent out about 8 or 9 o’clock at night, when the peo- 
ple are supposed to have all returned home from their daily oc- 
eupations. Taking up a position whence he is likely to be 
heard, he attracts attention to himself by a prolonged, unearthly 
yell, and then delivers himself of his errand : 


“Kaw! Thou, a fellow villager! thou, a fellow creature! thou, 
an old man! thou, who art grown up! thou, who art young! 
thou, a boy! thou, a child! thou, an infant! thou, who art great! 
thou, who art little! Her! in his own village, in his own place. 
Hei! in his own village, in his own place. Hei ! in his own prohi- 
bition, in his own interdiction. ez! in his own drawing of water, 
in his own drinking of water. Hei! there is a quarrel. Hei! because 
there is a contest. ez! to come to sit together. Hei! to cause 
to deliberate together. Het! to give intelligence together. Hei! 
about to assemble in Durbar to hear, to listen attentively. Hei! ye 
are forbidden. fei! ye are stopped to draw water then, to cut fire- 
wood then. No, ez! to go to work then. No, Hei! to go a journey 
then. No, Het! to descend to the valley then. Hei! he who has 
a pouch. Hei! he who has a bag. Het! now come forth. Hei! now 
appear. lei! the hearing then is to be all in company. Hei! 
the listening attentively then is to be all together. Hei! for his own 
king. Het! for his own master; lest destruction come, lest piercing 
overtake us. Jaw! Come forth now fellow men!!” 


After this proclamation no one is to leave the village on the 
following day. Guards are placed at various points on the pub- 
lic roads and by-paths, for the purpose of apprehending all recu- 
sants, who by attempting to leave the village subject themselves 
to the penalty of a heavy fine. On the following day, from 
about 4 p. M. till near sunset, the men may be seen gradu- 
ally assembling at the place where such meetings are usually 
held. This is an open place in the neighbourhood of the village, 
where a large number of stones are circularly arranged for the 
accommodation of the assembly, something probably after the 
fashion of the ancient Druids, or as was the custom of the Greeks, 
when— The heralds spoke, the aged judges sate on squared 
stone, in circle for debate.” 

The proceedings are opened by the chief augur of the village, 
and the witnesses are then examined ; the chief at the close, 
summing up the evidence on both sides, pronounces Judgment, 
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making at the same time a hearty appeal to the assembled vil- 
agers: “Is it not so my young, ener vetic ones ?” To whic h 
the "y snitedly respond “Vea! so it is, young energetic ones.” 
Decisions are given, not so much according to any fixed law, as 
agreeably to the ouhous of the community, which admit of vari- 
ous modifivations ; so that when true justice is done, the trial, 
especially in cases involving disputes regarding property, resolves 
itself into an equitable arbitration, in which the disputants cannot 
avoid coneurring. 

The Khasias have no prisons, and corporal punishment is sel- 
dom or never assorted to, but all crimes and misdemeanors are 
punished by fines more or less heavy. In eases of inability to 
pay the fine, the criminal forfeits his freedom, and he and his 
posterity become the slaves of the chief. It sometimes occ urs, 
that in a case of great intricacy, the village community aided b 
their chief are unable to bring matters to a final settlement. The 
contending parties are then called upon to clear themselves by 
ordeals of different descriptions. The water ordeal used to be 
the one most often appealed to. The opponents with much cere- 
mony plunged their heads under water on the opposite sides of 
a consecrated pool, and he had the right who remained longest 
under water. It not unfrequently happened that the ordeal 
proved fatal to one or both of the parties, and all such cruel 
practices have now been interdicted. 

Imperfect as their mode of government is, it is worthy of re- 
mark that crimes, such as would be cognizable by our law, are of 
very rare occurrence. Among their bad qualities, dissoluteness 
of manners and drunkenness are the most prominent. But there 
is also much of what is good in their character which raises them 
above their neighbours. in the scale of moral worth, considering 
that they are destitute of the only source from which true mora- 
lity proceeds. Frank and independent in manner, and in spirit 
too, they have much more manifestly a conscience to distinguish 
between right and wrong, than any of their neighbours below. 
Whether they always act up to it is another question ; but there 
are many amongst them whose right feeling, truthfulness and 
strict uprightness, would do honor to men even in a Christian 
Jand. 

Efforts have for some years past been made by Christian Mis- 
sionaries for the instruction of the Khasias, and their labours have 
not been without success. We had an opportunity a few months 
ago of attending Divine service at the Missionary chapel at Cherra 
Poonjee. The preacher was a converted Khasia, who addressed his 
countrymen with great animation and feeling, and was listened 
to by a large congregation with the utmost decorum, and appa- 


rently with considerable attention and interest, 
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Most of our readers are probably aware, that the first attempt 
made to introduce the great source of the world’s enlightenment 

amongst these people, was made by that noble body of men,—the 
Serampore Missionaries. |The New Testament was translate d by 
them into the Khasia tongue ; but their eflorts to maintain a 
Mission on the hills not having been properly sustained and fol- 
lowed out, failed of success. The Rev. Mr. Lish’s efforts, how- 
ever, during the short period he was at Cherra, were produc tive of 
considerable eood, and there are many Khasias now living, who 
speak of him with feelings of grateful remembrance as one of the 
benefactors of their tribe. 

The translation of the New Testament having been found to 
be unidiomatic, and in a large number of instances almost unin- 
telligible, a new translation is now in course of preparation by 
the Rev. Mr. Lewis, who has acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the language, and whose efforts to promote the welfare of the 
people are beyond all praise. At the present time, there are se- 
veral schools both for boys and girls, in active operation, and 
hundreds of Khasias are able to read intelligibly in their own 
language. Portions of the Scriptures, and books teaching the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, have been rather widely 
diffused among the people, and several others are in course of pre- 
paration, ‘T he efforts made by the Missionaries for the spread of 
education have, we are glad to observe, been very kindly noticed 
by the Supreme Gover nment, and a ‘ grant-in- aid? given them to 
enable them to extend their opel rations. That they have done, 
and are doing, a vast amount of good to the people for whose wel- 
fare they hav. e ‘devoted their live es, there can be no question, and 
we heartily w ish them God’s speed in their labors of love. 

Where the Khasias may have originally come from, er from 
what particular branch of the great ‘Tartar or Mongolian stock 
they may have sprung it would be difficult now to ascer- 
tain. “ There are,’  howev er, as the Rev. Mr. Pryse observes, 
in his “ Introduction to the Khasia Language,” “ various indica- 
tions extant amongst the people, both in “their dialect and in their 
customs, to point out either the empire of Assam, or the range of 
hills intervening between that empire and the Khasia hills, as 
the cradle of the tribe.” 

Their language is a purely monosyllabic one, and has been very 
fully delinea ated by the Rev. Mr. Pry se in the little book above 
alluded to. It abounds in nasal sounds, and is spoken with a 
peculiar jirking tone which has a singular effect to a stranger. 
The same language, with no substantial difference , appears to pre- 
vail in all their vill: ages, though there are considerable differences 
of accent, especially “between “the men of Jaintia and those of the 
other Khasia States. The Khasias, like most of the tribes on the 
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North Eastern frontier have no written character, no books, and 
no literature of their own. In preparing books for them, therefore, 
and reducing their language to writing, it was necessary to intro- 
duce a written character. The Serampore Missionaries gave the 
preference to the Bengalee character which they found quite ade- 
quate to express all the sounds of the language—and it 1s a great 
pity we think that the Roman character, surrounded by a halo of 
dots and dashes, has been since substituted in its stead. The 
adoption of the former, it was said, was objectionable, “ because it 
entailed on the illiterate Khasia youth the—to him—almost un- 
surmountable difficulty of learning some hundred or more signs 
of different sounds, including the whole of the Bengalee letters 
simple and compound, whilst some 18 or 20 Roman marks of 
sounds properly combined, would be ample to represent and ex- 
press every sound in the Khasia dialect.” But when it is con- 
sidered that the Roman alphabet has distinct forms for the capital 
and small letters, and there is another distinct form in these 
letters when used in ordinary writing, it will be apparent that 
the illiterate Khasia youth will have in either case almost the 
same difficulty to surmount, and “ to learn some hundred or 
more signs of different sounds.” One of the objects in teach- 
ing the Khasia the arts of reading and writing, is doubtless 
to give them a greater facility of imtercourse with the people 
of the plains, with whom, in their commercial dealing, they are 
now brought into almost daily intercourse. The Bengalee cha- 
racter, used as it is by the people of Sylhet on the one side, 
and those of Assam on the other, would have been to them a 
much more useful character to have adopted. It is obvious 
that. such a small and non-influential tribe will not long be 
able to retain characters different from those of the larger nations 
of the plains in their neighborhood. And as they are brought 
under the influence of education and their commercial intercourse 
is extended, the Bengalee character, we venture to foretell, must: 
at no very distant day supplant the Roman. Nor is it beyond the 
bounds of probability to expect that the time will be, when the 
various hill dialects on the N. E. Frontier will all be likewise 
supplanted by the Bengalee language. 

No satisfactory explanation we believe has yet been discovered 
of the meaning of the term Kuasta, as applied to the people of 
this tribe. Some derive it from the name of a female “ Ka Si ;” 
in which case the 4 should be dropt, and the word spelt “ Aasi ”” 
others derive it from “ Kha,” a verb signifying to give birth, 
and Si a woman’s name, making the term ‘“ Khasi” to signify, 
the descendants of Si. The natives call themselves “ Ki Khasi,” 
(the Khasis) and their country they call “Kari Khasi.” The 
word “ Cossyah,” as sometimes used by Europeans, is therefore 
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a 
At an unfortunate one, as to its orthography at least; for it is one 
A of those in which the departure from the pronunciation of the 
3 natives is such as to render it quite unintelligible to them. 
A few indistinct traditions are current among the tribe, but we 
believe nothing tangible can be derived from them. There is one 
ie edie for instance which may probably be traced back to the common 
| ae, patriarchal or ante-diluvian source from which the traditions 
. Bea of most tribes have taken their origin. This story tells that in 
| Bie olden times, a Bengalee and a Khasia swam across the ocean, 
| - ach with a book in his mouth to protect it from the watery ele- 
ul i ment. The former carried his book in safety to land, but the 
i latter unfortunately during his exertions in swimming, swallowed 
: his book. Hence comes it that the Bengalee has a literature, and 
itt the Khasia none. 
4 MS The story of the “ Diingei,” or forbidden tree, is another very 
popular one among the tribe. The following may be said to be 
hil the leading features of the tale as now told. In the origin of 
7 the race there was an enormous tree, by means of which man 
and God held intercourse with one another; this tree brought a 
« curse of darkness upon mankind which they were unable to re- 
+ move. Another feature is, that the sun was deified in the cr- 
\ | cumstance of the tree. A third feature, that a mediator was neces- 
| 
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sary between mankind and their sun-god ; which was found in 
the domestic cock. A fourth, that themediator voluntarily offer- 
ed himself as a sacrifice, in order to effect a reconciliation be- 
| tween the parties. Such are the leading features of a story which 
ot ey for aught we know may have originated in a tradition of the Bi- 
ie. blical narrative of the forbidden fruit. 





' i ‘ God is commonly considered by the Khasias to be the “ Nong- 
rH thaw,” or Creator of all, and He is occasionally spoken of as, 
ibe “ fle who carefully watches over and protects ; who is the cause of 
Bie goodness and prosperity.’ No saerifices are offered to him, nor 1s 
i | he ever invoked in prayer. The goddess, supposed by the Kha- 
fii sias to be the wife of God, is said to be full of mercy, the bestow- 
| iti er of happiness and prosperity on mankind; and offerings are 
ait constantly made to her in order to insure her protection. But 
Re evil spirits are particularly regarded by them, and their religious 
tg forms and ceremonies consist for the most part in sacrifices and 
; 4 offerings to appease these spirits and avert those evils that they 
| ‘| are to originate. Temples and idols they have none, except in 
sia certain villages of Jaintia, where Kali and her Brahmins have 
ae unfortunately effected a lodgment, under the patronage of the 
+ former king of the country, whose devotion to the bloody god- 


dess cost him his kingdom. 
mn . . . . Z) 

_The people are much addicted to consulting auspices of different 

kinds, but especially by the breaking of e Indeed this lat- 
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ter superstition is so prominent and has got such a fast hold on 
the minds of the people, that it would seem to be the pr incipal 
part of their religious practice. On all occasions of doubt it is 
resorted to, and they will sometimes spend whole days in dash- 
ing eges upon a board, with much wild chaunting and wilder 
eestures in search of a decisive or a favorable augury. 

The only possible condition of the immortal spirit of man in a 
future state, known to the Khasia, is that of a “ Asuid” or de- 
mon, malignant, malicious, unjust, bent on injuring those left 
behind him on earth. Hence the frequency of the sacrifices of- 
fered to pacify the spirits of the dead, especially the bones of the 
deceased are deposited in a small repository. But if they were 
placed in a large one, the fear of his injuring the family is not 
so great, and the sacrifice is therefore not so frequent ; because 
“Ja buh ka niom ka rukom”—the religion and customs were ob- 
served—regarding hin. 

For this reason, too, it is that the greatest festivities of the peo- 
ple are funereal; e ‘ither at the burning of the dead or when the 
ashes of the family are collected, and a monument erected in their 
honor. When by the help of the oracles the time is fixed for the 
removal of the ashes to the family vault, a public dance is held, 
which on great occasions is continued for several successive days, 
and the numerous performers are recompensed by an ample feast, 
of pork and whiskey. ‘The dance is performed either with fans or 
swords. If with the former, the men dance round and round a 
circle, somewhat monotonously, attitudinizing and brandishing: 
their fans. They are all clad in the most brilliant finery that 
they possess, or can hire for the occasion,—richly embroidered 
outer shirts of broadcloth, silken turbans and dhoties, large ban- 
vles, heavy silver chains, and gold necklaces with plumes of down 
or peacock’s feathers, and ornamental quivers. In the centre are 
the village maidens ; they form in twos and threes, and seé to one 
another with a counties al Pas of exe ‘eeding simplicity, which seems 
to be performed by raising the heels, and tw isting from side to 
side, on the fore part of both feet, which never leave the ground. 
They, too, are loaded with silver chains, tassels, and armlets, and 
all wear on the head a peculiar circlet of silver, havi ing a tale spear 
head rising behind. In the sword dance, the men accompanied 
by music and musquetry, dance and bound, clashing sword and 
shield, and uttering in chorus a chaunt, at first, seemingly distant 
and sepulchral, but gradually becoming louder and louder, till it 
bursts into a terrific unearthly howl,—then sinking to a doleful 
chaunt again, and again rising to wake the echoes. 

The various remarkable monumental stones which are scattered 
on every way side cannot fail to attract the attention of the stran- 
ger from the peculiar aspect thrown by them on almost every scene 
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in the upper parts of the country. They are of several kinds but 
almost all of them, recall strongly those mysterious, solitary or 
clustered monuments of unknown origin, so long the puzzle and 
delight of antiquaries, which abound in England and are seen here 
and there in all parts of Europe and Western Asia. The most 
common kind in the Khasia country is composed of erect oblong 
pillars, sometimes unhewn, in other instances carefully squared, 
and pk inted a few feet apart. The number —ee one monu- 
ment is never under three, and occasionally they are as many as 
thirteen. The highest pillar is in the middle, inns covered 
with a circular disk, and to right and left they gradually dimi- 
nish. In front of these is what English antiquaries call 
cromlech, a large flat stone resting on short rough pillars. These 
form the ordinary broadside resting place of the weary traveller. 
Some of these stones are of considerable size and must have cost 
immense labour in erection. 

The tallest of a thick cluster of pillars in the market place of 
Murteng, in the Jaintia country, rising through the branches of a 
higher old tree, measures (wenty-seven feet in height above the 
ground. And in another place, near the village of Sailankot, a flat 
table stone or crom/ech elevated five feet from the earth, uieasures 
32 feet by 15, and 2 feet in thickness. 

In some cases the monument is a square sarcophagus, compos- 
ed of four large slabs, resting on their edges and well fitted to- 
gether, and roofed in bya fifth placed horizontally. In other 

cases the sarcophagus is in the form of a large slab accurately 
circular, resting on the heads of many little rough pillars, closely 
planted together, through the chinks between w hich may be seen 
certain earthen pots containing the ashes of the family. The upright 
pillars are merely cenotaphs, and some few among them have pro- 
bably been erected in commemoration of certain important events. 

Many of the villages doubtless derive their appellations from 
such erections, as is apparent from the number commencing with 
Mau, which signifies a stone. There was war once, we are told, 
betw een Cherra and Mau- -smai, and when they made peace and 
swore to it, they erected a stone as a witness, thence the name 
Mau-smai ¢he stone of the oath. So they have Mau-mluk, from 
“mluk,” sa/?, Mau-tlag, from “ flag” grass Mau-inlu, from 

‘inlu,” upturned, and several more that might be enumerated. 

The Khasias are not in the habit of marrying young. The 
proposal of marriage comes from the man, who usually selects a 
friend of his as a @o-betw een, and s sends her to the father of the girl, 
to ask his consent to the union. This, is sometimes done w ithout 
giving any intimation of his intentions to the girl herself. ‘The 
consent of the pavents being obtained, and the day fixed for the 
marriage, the bridegroom 1 ea company Ww ith a party of his friends 
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proceeds to the house of the bride, there, a feast is prepared for 
the occasion, consisting of all the good things within the reach of 
the family. Before the party partakes of the feast, the young 
couple are placed to sit together, with a maternal uncle of each 
on either side of them. These uncles talk to one another regard- 
ing the desirableness of uniting the two parties, and in them their 
respective families. |The consent of the parties having been ob- 
tained, the couple are pronounced united, and the feast follows. 
After which the friends return to their respective homes, but the 
bridegroom remains in the house of his bride, and becomes an in- 
mate of it if she happens to be the youngest or only daughter ; 
if otherwise, the husband removes her to his own house, w hich then 
becomes the property of the wife. 

The marriage tie however is a very lax one, and the simple ex- 
change of five cowries between the parties dissolves the union ; 
but the children abide with the mother. 

Closely connected with this system and as we may suppose 
originating in it, is their strange, though not unique, law of sue- 
cession. ‘The son has no claim to succeed his father, whether it 
be in the chieftainship or in private property. The sister’s son has 
the inheritance. 

The volatile disposition of the men naturally takes them much 
from home ; and while they are engaged in trade, or cultivation, 
or sauntering about the hills and valleys i in pursuit of amusement 
and pleasure, the domestic oc cupations devolve upon the women. 
The men have generally speaking great powers of industry, but 
are somewhat capricious in exerting it. They are seldom tall, 
generally well made, and shew great strength of limb. Their 
features can rarely be called handsome, yet there is often a strong 
attraction in the frank and manly good humour of their broad 
Tartar faces, flat noses, and angular eyes. The children are 
sometimes very good looking, but beauty in women seldom rises 
beyond a buxom “comeliness. The characteristic dress of the men 
is a short sleeveless shirt of thick cotton cloth, sometimes striped 
blue and red, and almost always excessively dirty. It has a deep 
fringe below, and is ornamented on the breast and back with lines of 
a sort of diamond pattern embroidery ; over this is usually thrown 
a large mantle of Eria silk proc ured from Assam. A large and 
loosely made turban covers the head of the better class ; ‘others 
wear a greasy cap with flasps over the ears or go bare- headed. 
The forepart of the head is shaven, and the bac Kk hair gathered 
into a knot on the crown. ‘The women are generally wrapped in 
a shapeless mantle of cotton cloth, similar to those worn by the 
Assamese women, with its upper corners tucked in above the 
breast. The Khasias are utter ly unacquainted with any art of 


weaving, and nearly all their usual articles of dress peculiar as 
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if they are, are made for them in the Assam villages bordering on 
tah the hills. 

, | Their common food is rice, but since the introduction of the 
Va) potatoe, this useful esculent 1s also used very largely as an article 
of consumption. Dried fish is a univ ersal favorite, and is 


brought from below in large quantities ; and almost all animal 
food, ~ pork especially, they are very partial to. They are extremely 
addicted to chewing: pawn (the le: af of the betel vine,) and some of 
them have their mouths literally crammed with it. Distances are 
often estimated by them, by ‘the number of pawns that will be 
consumed on the road. 

A great proportion of the proper names of men are quaint mo- 
nosyll: tbles, such as Tess, Bep, Mang, Sor, Mir, Bi, reminding 
one irresistibly of W alter Seott’s Saxon Hig, the son of Snel. 
But there are generally euphonised by the masculine prefix U, 
into U-tess, U-sor, &e. “ Ku-ble!” is the singular salutation in 
common use when acquaintances mect. The literal signification 
of which we believe is, “ Oh God!” It is probably nothing more 
than an elliptical expression corresponding to our adieu / or good- 
bye! The derivation of which—God be with you—perhaps few 
ever think of. 

Amongst the amusements of the Khasias, archery may be men- 
tioned, as the chief, as well as the most interesting. In the trial 
of skill, each village has from time immemorial its established 
competitor, and with this alone is the contest carried on. The 
Toxophilite meeting 1s held at each village on alternate market 
days. The target is pitched at about sixty } yards, and is made of 
an oblong piece of soft wood about three feet and a half high by 
one broad. Four or five persons generally shoot at once; they 
draw the arrow to the ear, and their attitudes are often very 
striking. The bow, the bow-string, the arrow, and the quiver, 
are all made from various species of the all-useful bamboo. When 
all have shot, the arrows in the target are taken out, and the peo- 
ple crowd round the umpire as he distributes them. As each ar- 
row is recognized, the party to which its owner belongs, dance 
and hop about, fenci ing with their bows, spinning them high i in the 
air, and shouting together j ina wild cadence. Bird catching, fish- 
ing, hunting, and eambling also occupy no small portion of their 
leisure time. 

The houses of the people are by no means so dirty as their per- 
vai sons. They are generally, dry, substantial, thatched cottages, 
built either of a double wall of broad pl snk placed vertically i in 
the ground, or of loose stones cemented together with earth, and 
with a gon hoarded floor raised three feet or more from the 
earth. As they have rarely anything like a window, one sees 
nothing on first © ntering, and rarely escapes a bruised head from 
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a collison with one of the massive low beams. ‘The fire is always 
burning on the hearth in the centre, and as there is no chimney 
the house is generally filled with wood smoke. The veranda is 
partly stored with lumber, and partly affords shelter to the fowls, 

calves and pigs, which last are carefully tended, and attain enor- 
mous obesity. 

Milk is not used in any shape, and the cattle though nume- 
rous, are not applied to any useful purpose, being kept only for 
sli 1ughter, and especially for sacrifice. Their husbandry i is con- 
fined to the hoe, and their grain is thrashed with the flail. Man is 
the only bearer of burdens, All loads the people carry on the 
back, supported by a belt across the forehead; and in the rains 


they and their burdens are protected by a large hood made of 


palm leaves which covers the head and the w hole of the back. 

There is a market place in the neighborhood of almost every 
large village which is a great convenience to the people, who 
seem fond of buying and selling. The luxuries exhibited at these 
markets are all Khasian, consisting of stinking fish, some other 
things of dubious appearance, and still more dubious odour, rice, 
millet and the inferior grains, the fashionable articles of Khasia 
clothing, and all the adjuncts to that abominable habit, pawn chew- 
ing. Iron implements of husbandry of native manufacture are 
also ve mnded, and in short all the various luxuries and necessaries 
of a Khasia are usually obtainable. 

Their trade with the people of the plains consists chiefly in the 
barter of oranges, pawn and betel-nuts, honey, bees’ wax, éotton, 
iron and ivory—for rice, dried fish, cotton and silk cloths, and 
salt. Potatoes are grown to a considerable extent in the valleys 
and on the acclivities of the hills, and may now be considered as 
one of the staple articles of their trade. 

The manufacture of iron appears to have been carried on by 
the Khasias from time immemorial. And so marked an effect 
have their works achieved on the undulating hills which cover 
the country, that in many instances what must once have been 
like their neighbours, round swelling knolls, appear to have col- 
lapsed and sunk to their skeletons, showing nothing but fantastic 
piles of naked boulders ; the earth which once bound and covered 
them, having been entirely washed out by the heavy rains follow- 
ing in the ‘track of the miner. So numerous and extensive 
are the traces of former excavations, that judging by the number 
at present in progress, one may suppose them to have occupied 
the population for twenty centuries. 

The ore occurs in the form of a fine sand, consisting of minute 
crystals of titaniferous magnetic oxide, w hich are irregularly dis- 
tributed in the mass of the softer portions of the granite rocks, 
and also occasionally in some of the gueiss-ore beds, The upper 
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portion of the granite is partially decomposed to a considerable 
depth, and this “soft: and vasily yielding rock is not quarried or 
mined; but simply vaéed into a small stream conducted to the 
base of the small scarp, or face of rock from which the ore is ob- 
tained. 

The workmen standing on one side of their work, poke out the 
soil from between the boulders with long poles, terminating in 
iron spikes. The loosened soil tumbles into the stream, and is 
carried by it violently down a narrow channel to a point about 
200 yards distant, and about 80 feet perpendicularly below. 
Here a little post is fixed at each side of the stream, and against 
the upper side of these posts little bits of stick are laid, so as to 
form a kind of dam, which stops the heavy particles of iron, 
whilst the lighter grains of soil are carried of by the rapid stream, 
bounding over the obstacle. As the iron accumulates sticks are 
added to heighten the dam, and when this 1s nearly as high as 
the bank (or about one foot) the ore, a fine black sand is taken 
out, the dam lowered, and the process repeated. Above the dam 
a man is constantly employed in turning up the channel of the 
stream with a hoe, prevent the ore from sticking in the pas- 
sage, and with a long hooked fork, he occasionally takes out any 
pleces of stone brought down by the current. 

The ore thus procured is now removed to the washing trough 
which is supplied with water by a small branch of the upper 
stream. The washing is generally performed by two women, 
working the ore against the stream with their fect, and oc- 
casionally turning and mixing it with a hoe. It is then put 
in a heap to dry, and washed again. This process is repeated 
four times. 

The ore is then carried to the smelting house. The bellows are 
double, formed of two half cylinders of cow skin, and worked by a 
man or woman, with a lee on each, swaying from foot to foot. 
The furnace is about twenty inches in diameter , and the chimney 
about five feet high, made of clay bound with iron hoops. The 
iron is wetted and_ plac ved on a shelf. At short intervals a hand- 
ful of fern leaves is dipped into the sand, and shoved into the 
furnace, and charcoal to replenish the fire is poured down the 
chimney. In some places instead of using the fern, as above 
deseribed, the ore is mixed with pounded charcoal and placed on 
the shelf. The person who works the bellows, at almost every 
other sway of his body, takes up a small quantity of the mixture 
with a long handled spoon and drops it into the chimney. Af- 
ter an interval—which from the equal size of the masses must be 
very regular, though judged by guess—one of the workmen stirs 
up the mass witha poker, t takes it out with a pair of tongs, lays 
it on a block covered with earth, beats it with a wooden je OF in- 
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to asortof hemisphere, and then splits it nearly in twain with 
an‘axe. He opens the split further by the insertion of a couple 
of wedges, and then pitches the hot mass into a trough full of 
pounded dross to cool. The metal impure as it is, is now fit for 
the market. Heating in the furnace and hammering, form the 
only further process of purification. But the loss of iron, purchas- 
ed in this form, is at least three parts in four. 

By far the larger portion of this impure iron, in the balls or 
lumps in which it comes from the smelting furnaces, is sent to 
the plains, where it meets with a ready sale. ‘The quantity 
annually exported it is supposed may be valued at about 3000 
Rupees. 

Of the iron which is converted within the hills, the greater 
portion is wrought into Aodalis or hoes, or into the Laws or lar- 
ver knives which the Khasias use. 

“ The quality of this Khasia iron,’ Professor Oldham informs us, 
‘is excellent for all such purposes as Swedish iron is now used for. 
The impurity of the blooms, however, as they are sent to market, is 
a great objection to its use, and the waste consequent thereon renders 
it expensive. It woud also form steel or wootz of excellent quality. | 
have no doubt that the manufacture could be greatly improved, and 
possibly extended. The great defects in the present system are, the 
want in the first instance of a means of sustaining a sufficiently high 
and equable temperature in the hearth, so as to keep the whole of the 
mass or bloom of metal in a molten state at the same time, and thus 
more completely separating the slag from the purer metal; and, of 
some more powerful means of expressing the slage from the spongy 
metallic mass than the slight hammering is now receives with a wooden 
mallet or club.” 

Owing to the scanty dissemination of the ore in the rocks, 
and the consequent high cost of obtaining it, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the manufacture of this tron could be very 
much extended. At present the want of any permanent supply 
of water prevents the natives from working for more than a few 
days during the year, while the rains are heavy, and they can 
readily obtain a sufficient force of water for the washing of the 
ore from its matrix. 

Among the other mineral products of the Khasia hills, coal 
and limestone are the most important. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that the source whence 
lime for the Calcutta market, for the last thirty years or more, 
has been supplied, is in the neighborhood of these hills. Pro- 
fessor Oldham’s remarks on this product are so interesting that 
we subjoin them at length. 

“The extent of this trade, and the importance of the product, as 
an element of progress in civilization, demand a brief reference to the 
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circumstances attending it. The principal localities of the manufac. 
ture are at Chattue and at Sonamgunge (Chunamguuge, or the lime 
mart ?) and along the banks of the river Soorma, between these two 
villages. The rude kilns in which the stone is burnt stretch for miles 
along either bank of the river; and the many large and well con- 
structed buildings, in which the lime is stored until required for mar- 
ket, give an aspect of wealth, comfort, and prosperity to the district, 
which contrasts forcibly w ith the almost unlimited extent of marsh 
and jheel that bounds the view on either side lower down the river. 

Almost the entire range of the limestone quarries, along the base 
of the hills eastward, from Cheyla belong to the firm of Inglis and 
(‘o., whose prince ipal establishment i is located at Chattue. W estw ards, 
the quarries in the neighbourhood of Laour, and some smaller quar- 
ries between, are in the hands of Messrs. Stark and Sarkies, and of 
some native merchants. 

The extent and importance of the trade will be more evident from 
a consideration of the quantity, of stone raised annually, and of the 
quantity of lime produced. On an average of ten years ending in 
November 1851 the amount of limestone quarried on the borders of 
the Khasia hills, is stated to have been— 


By Messrs. Inglis and Co,, ...0 2... «2. ... Maunds 14,48,550 

“ Messrs. Stark and Sarkies and native mer- 
chants, Lae 9 ad a nee oe 231,500 
Total average amount quarried annually, —... 16, $0,050 


ten 





Equal to sixty thousand tons of limestone 
yearly. From this stone there have been 
burnt by natives, who have for the most 
part purchased the stone from Messrs. 


Inglis and Co..—annually, ... ...  .... Maunds 12,34,000 
By Messrs. Inelis a as 1,57,000 
“ Messrs. Stark and Sar kies, SU tie a - $0,000 
Giving a total average amount of lime, ... Maunds 14,71,000 


The whole of this very large amount is quarried from the several 
plans along the foot of the hills, where the limestone occurs close to the 
level of the plains, and from whence it can be removed by water. 
The quarrying of the stone is carried on at all seasons, but chiefly 
during the spring and cold months, and the stone, broken into pieces 
of convenient size, is piled up in suitable localities until the rains, in 
May, June, and July, fill the little streams from the hill sufficiently 
to float the small dinghies or canoes which are here used. As soon 
as this takes place, every available boat is at once employed for the 
removal of the stone into the larger streams. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a busier scene than the neighborhood of some of these 
large quarries presents after a good fall of rain. Hundreds of men and 
woman are busily engaged loading their canoes, and then rapidly 
shooting down the narrow stream, while others are hastily poling the 
returning empty boats up the current, again to load, and shoot dowa 
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the rapids with their freight of stone. The whole place seems alive 
with eager workmen, who know well, from experience, the necessity 
of taking advantage of the sudden rise of the waters. So sudden is 
the fall sometimes of those little nullahs, that even these light canoes, 
which draw only a few inches of water, are frequently left stranded 
in the middle of their course. In this way the greater portion of the 
stone is removed from the quarries, these small’ dinghies carrying the 
limestone, only into the larger streams where all is quic kly thrown 
on the bank, or into the water near the bank, to be again shipped 
into larger boats for conveyance to the place of m: wnufacture. 

In that portion of the hills which lies more immediately to the 
South of Cherra, the largest quarries are near the village of Tungw ar 
or Tingye, trom which the stone is brought to the neighbourhood of 
Pandua, to be again removed from thence to Chattue. Other very 
large quarries are in the vicinity of the great orange groves between 
Teriaghat and Laukat, from which also the stone is conveyed to 
Chattue for burning. 

The whole of this limestone belongs to the nummulitie group. It 
varies but slightly in mineral character, and produces a good sound, 
but not very strong lime, of good colour, and slacks readily. Some 
of the beds are magnisian, and more gritty in aspect; and the lime 
from these is somewhat darker in tint, than that produced by the 
purer beds. 

At present the only fuel employ ed in burning this limestone is 
wood, or reeds (called nul), prince ipally the latter, which are collected 
in immense quantities from the extensive jheels in the vicinity. The 
kilns are placed on the banks of the river, which are cut down per- 
pendicularly for some feet, to form the face, in which the opening into 
the lower part of the kiln is made. ‘The excavation is circular in 
plan, and nearly semi-globular in shape ; and generally of sufficient 
size to take when piled up, from 500 to 700 maunds of stone. After 
ignition each kiln is, in ordinary weather, allowed to burn for about 
four days and nights, when the burnt lime is remove from the kiln, 
at the top. The kiln, if sound, is then again charged again lighted 
an d after a sufficient interval again emptied. 

The system in ordinary use in Europe, of drawing the lime from 
the bottom of the kiln, and replacing it by fresh stone “and fuel at the 
top, so as to keep up a continued combustion, as long as required, is 
quite unknown in this district. Such a system, indeed, is quite in- 
compatible with the rude, and imperfect kilns here in use, and also 
with the kind of fuel now used. There can be no question however, 
that the cooling down of the kiln on the removal of each charge, 
causes a very considerable waste of heat, while the impossibility of 
burning lime, on the present plan, excepting during a few months of 
the year, entails a great additional loss. The burning, at present, 
does not properly commence until the end of January, or until Febru- 
ary, and must be completed by April. 

Twelve hundred maunds of stone yield on the average, one thou- 
sand maunds of lime, and will require from 3500 to 4000 bundles of 
nul or reeds for their combustion. ‘The stone delivered at the kilns, 
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at 
r ie on the river bank, costs from 14 to 18 or sometimes 20 Rupees per 
led 1000 maunds. ae a 
gg Much of this limestone would produce most durable, and occa- 
1 di: sionally very handsomely veined marble. It would answer well for 
Yi ordinary purposes, chimney pieces, slabs for tables, garden seats, and 


for flooring tiles. Of the latter article, I believe many hundreds are 
annually imported, of inferior colouring and beauty to those which 
could be manufactured out of this Khasia limestone.” 

Regarding the coal of the Khasia hills a considerable amount 
of information may be obtained from the Proceedings of the Coal 
and Mineral Committee, published between the years 1535—and 

1846. 

The most important coal locality in the hills is that on the 
small ridge to the West of the station of Cherra and in which 
the adits hitherto worked are situated. It was first brought to 
notice in 1832 by Mr. Cracroft.* That which occurs elsewhere 
in the hills is said to be too limited in extent, too much disturb- 
ed, and too poor in quantity to be worth considering at all. 


“The Cherra coal” observes Professor Oldham, “is undoubtedly 
superior to the Coal from the Damoodah valley ; and it is equally cer- 
tain that it is equal to some English coals, but it is as certainly in- 
ferior to others. It is guick in tts action, and therefore would gene- 
rate steam rapidly; it coked well but gives out a large amount of 
smoke: it is fragile and easily broken, and from the absence of that 
detinite structure, which produces the flames of division known to 
English miners, as “ backs,” or the joints in the coal, it breaks into 
unsymmetrical pieces, and consequently would not stow well. From 
its composition therefore, its quick combustion, and its irregular 
cleavage, I conceive it to be at the least 5 to 7 per cent. inferior to 
good English coal. As a gas-producing coal, it is superior to any 
English coal imported, both as regards the quantity and purity of 
its gas. And with proper precautions in burning, it would yield a 
very passable coke.” 





Between the years 1842, and 1844, Colonel Lister at various 
times sent down large quantities of this coal to Caleutta, and on 
his experience, Professor Oldham informs us that the average cost 
in Calcutta was 7 annas 64 pie per maund or 47 Rs. per 100 





; i maunds, ‘This was the cost inclusive of all charges for overseers, 
| weighmen, coolies, freight, &c. excepting only any charge for 
ne. superintendence and general management. 

4 The coal is situated within the territory of the Raja of Cher- 


ra Poonjee, but he has given a perpetual lease of it to the British 
Government at a stipulated royalty of one Rupee for every 100 
1 maunds excavated by Government, reserving at the same time the 
t right of all his own subjects to mine on their own account. But 
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* See Journal of the Asiatic Society for Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 250—252 
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the Government have rarely availed themselves of the privilege 
and almost all the coal hitherto procured from these mines, has 
been purchased from the Khasias, who have raised and sold it. 

Though it may not be possible under present circumstances 
to send the Cherra coal with profit to the Calcutta market, yet 
there is every probalilty that it may at no very distant period 
be turned to great and useful account. The Districts of Sylhet, 
Kachar and Munnipore, with their daily increasing traffic, and 
the vast tracts that have lately been taken up there for the cul- 
tivation of the Tea plant, cannot be much longer deprived of the 
benefits of steam communication, and the coals of Cherra will 
then prove highly valuable for the supply of the requisite fuel, at 
an economical rate. 

Years may elapse ere the full value of the controlling influence 
established by the i Government in these hills, becomes 
generally appreciated, or their resources fully developed. The 
people, however, have felt our strength, they are becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the advantages of a civilized life, and so great, 
is their appreciation of our system of administration, th: at it re- 
quires no great foresight to perceive, that all the Khasia states 
will before. lone cheerfully acquiesce in a renunciation of their 
nominal inde pendence, and an acknowledgment of their allegiance 
to the paramount power. Our Government has therefore, a high 
and responsible duty to discharge, in regard to the people who 
are thus voluntarily placing themecly es under its fostering care ; 
and we sincerely trust that while measures will not be neglec ted 
to render this salubrious tract of country a really valuable acquisi- 
tion, the best means will also be used for the moral and intellec- 


tual improvement of its inhabitants. 
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Asr. V.—1. Jameson’s Code, 1850. 
Standing Orders of the Department of Public Works, By 
Lieut. Cot. BorLeav. 1852 
3. Military Regulations of the Bengal Army. 1855. 
4. Manual of Field Operations. By Livvur. Jervis, Royal 
Artillery. Joun Murkay. London, 1852. 
5. Minor Operations of War, By Masson Trovusripere. White- 
hall, 18535. 
6. Corresponde ace of Lord Metcalfe. Loudon, 1855. 
Napoleon’s Confidential Correspondence with his Brother 
JosepH. London, 1550. 
8. Rifle Practice. By Mason Jonn Jacos, C. B. 1855, 
9, Douglas’ Naval Gunnery. 1850. 


Arter nearly five years’ gestation the Bengal Code has been 
recently published. It has one decided adv: antage over all other 


page in being briefer and more compact Its size and weiglit 
are nearly half those of Jameson’s Bombay Code. We cannot 


ei ever honestly say that it is half as valu: able. It is complete 
in nothing. Our recently expressed fears have been more than 
fulfilled: a Bengal Code has yet to be prepared ; and for Depart- 
ments, detailed Abstracts in ‘the form of Colonel Boileaw’s ex- 
cellent compilation, are required. 

Lieut. Jervis’ Manual is avowedly a compilation, founded on 
Jacquinot de Presle’s “ Cours dart et d@ Histoire Militaire’ in 
use at the Cavalry School of Saumar. Keeping De Presle in 
view as a ground-work, Lieut. Jervis has given his volume a more 
compr chensive char acter, and adapted it to the general require- 
ments of the British officer. The work ought to be in every 
young soldier’s hands, and will afford uscful information to the 
oldest. ‘The illustrations generally are good, those based on 
warfare in India the least so. We like the Cay alry chapter best ; 
the Artillery least. Lieut. Jervis, tells his re aders, what has a 
hundred times before been told, that “it is only in time of 
peace, and with infinite care, that Cavalry can be organized ;” 
that ‘before entering on a campaign, Cavalry i * yor be) 
perfectly instructed in the care necessary for the preservation of 
the horses.”” Were such the practice as well as the theory of 
the British Cavalry, there would have been no Balaclava 
slaughter, no headlong charge on heavily flanked batteries and 
masses, nor would there eee been the dying by inches of noble 
animals at their pickets. Had Lords Lucan or Cardigan under- 
stood their duty, five hundred human lives would have been 


saved. Had one officer per Regiment possessed the sense and 
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the humanity to exert himself for the horses, and the address 
and management to persuade the Commanders, or the courage 
to push his views and measures past them, half the horses in 
the Cavalry Division might also have been saved. Let it not 
be said that canvass is unfit for cover, or was unprocurable ; that 
trenches could not be dug. The contrary in both cases has been 
proved: slight shelter is better that none. What was easi/y 
done for several hundreds of mules, could have been done for 
the noble war-horses. What the sensible and indefatigable 
Lushington did for the Naval Brigade, and what some few 
Regiments did for themselves, could have been done to a 
greater or less extent for every man and beast. <A slight slope, 
a narrow ditch, with the earth thrown up as a bank,—all which 
one man could have done for each horse in a day,—would alone 
have saved many horses. <A thick blanket round the loins,— 
and there were heaps a mile and a half offat Balaclava,—would 
also have saved many. But nothing was done. There the generous 
animals, knee-deep in mire, their scanty grain thrown into the 
liquid mud before them, rotted and starved at their posts, all 
in regular line. Yes, we doubt not the line was well preserved ; 
and that buttons, buckles and pipe-clay were as far as possible 
maintained to the last, while common sense and humanity were 
spurned. And vet there were officers with the Crimean Cavalry 
Division who knew better ; some even who had been through 
the Affghan campaign, who had seen Affghan horses plump and 
hearty though exposed in all weathers toa more than Crimean 
winter. But common sense has little chance under a martinet 
system; it damps all energy, cowes all spirit; it permits all to 
do mischief, but affords few opportunities of good. Where a 

Colonel can be threatened with arrest for giving an opinion, 

few subalterns will have the hardihood to oppose authority, 

however good their cause. But how wretched is all this! how 

deplorable that the finest Cavalry in the world should be sacri- 

ficed to the whim or the ignorance, or worse still, the apathy of 

an individual ! 

Lieut. Jervis, echoing the dicta of the best soldiers of all ages, 
tells us,— 

“Of all the branches of the service, Cavalry appears to be the one 
most difficult to manage. Incapable of defending a position by itself, 
unable even to engage on many kinds of ground, easily disunited, al- 
most totally dependant on their horses, no corps so much requires the 
discrimination and zeal of talented leaders. And the experience of 
all ages proves that men able to make successful use of Cavalry in 
masses, have been but few. This art requires in fact a thorough 
knowledge of this branch of the service, and a quickness of eye which 
can seize rapidly the whole of a movement, and understand all its 
consequences. As this eagle glance must be accompanied by great 
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energy, it is not surprising that there are so few good Cavalry 
Generals, and that this service so seldom fulfils the part for which it 
is intended,” 

And yet England’s Cavalry is filled with idle men of fashion, 
younger sons of peers, or elder sons of stockbrokers, all ready 
enough for a Balaclava charge, all averse to Balaclava sta- 
36 duty. In India, if possible, the case is worse. [ngland’s 

Cavalry is officered by volunteers, by men who select their 
line ; but India’s sable horsemen are led by the boys who fail 
at Haileybury, and the lads whose parents have most interest 
at the India House. Whether they be half blind, whether 
they can or cannot ride, or whether they like or dishke their pro- 
fession, there they remain, Cavalry- Officers for the period of their 
service. ‘There is no escape ! Can any thing be more absurd ? 

“ The Minor Operations of War”? is a translation of part 
of Lallemand’s valuable work by Major St. Vincent Troubridge, 
of the 7th Royal Fuziliers. The volume with his “ Tabular 
arrangement of Battalion Drill,’ shows that the Major is worthy 
of his name. We imagine the author to be the gallant Baronet 
who lost both legs at Inkerman. We recommend the two works 
to the Indian Army. 

“ Jacob’s Rifle Practice,’ and “ Douglas’ Naval Gunnery,” 
are both excellent books, though in some points the opnions 
of the two gallant authors differ as much as does the apear- 
ance of the tiny pamphlet of the one, from the portly octavo 
of the other. This revised and enlarged edition of Douglas, 
is full of scientific information, v raluable to all branches of the 
Army ; but the author appears to us,—we write with all deference, 
—to cling somewhat to old opinions. On the other hand the 
dashing licht horseman and profound Artillery-man, has swept 
away the cobwebs of much antiquated prejudice. Not less 
scientific than the scientific and able veteran to whom the 
Navy is so much indebted for opening the eyes of the country 


forty rears ago, to the necessity of Artillery, and especially of 


Naval Artillery reform, Jacob has done much to prove that we 
are only at the beginning of Artillery doings ; that the monster 
guns yet constructed, may in all points “be surpassed by the 
application of the Rifle principle. We go far with him even 
in the following opinion, which may appear to many an idle 
speculation :— 


“ Judging from experiments made as an old Artillery Officer as 
well as a Rifle ‘man and practical Mechanic, I am deliberately of opi- 
nion that a four-grooved Rifled iron gun of a bore of four inches 
in diameter, weight not less than tw enty -four hundred weight, could 
be made to throw shot to a distance of ten miles and more, with force 
and aceuracy.”’ 
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Jacob’s ever tardily—had a fair trial, 
which has namie = prov “a that Field Batteries as now con- 
stituted, could not stand before a corps of riflemen, that every 
gunner would be instantly picked off. After describing his 
weapon and its effects, he observes, 

“ Tt seems evident that if the arms above described be supplied to 
our soldiers, their power would be increased at least fourfold. The 
army which should first adopt these weapons, would thereby obtain 
an advantage equal to that of the exclusive possession of fire-arms a 
century ago. One effect of these would be that the whole of our 
Field Artillery must become totally useless.” 

We do not wonder that the late Sir Charles Napier should 
have controverted such theories when put forward in a far 
feebler voice than at present, for his prejudices were all against 
rifles, all for ‘‘ Brown Bess.” Moreover he knew little of Ar- 
tillery. His pamphlet on “ National Defence” published in 
1852, contained much that was valuable, as might have been 
expected from so good and so experienced a soldier, but surely 
he was as much behind the age, when he penned the following 
passages, as was Sir George Brown, when he maintained leather 
stocks and other martinetisms during the Crimean expedition, 
or as is the old lady who persists in travelling post in an anti- 
quated chaise, when she might take her ease in a Railway 
Carriage. 

‘I do not altogether enter into the new inventions. I fought in 
“the Bush” in America ; so thick it was, that we could hardly pierce 
its denseness ; my regiment was opposed to Kentucky riflemen. We 
had muskets, and we beat them. We had red coats—they had brown 
coats ; yet we slew more of them than they did of us. We are told 
that at the ( Cape, the Kaffirs lie hidden till our soldiers come within 
a few feet! Then what do we want with a rifle ? The Cape Corps 
were armed with short carbines, nof with rifles, and are said to have 
done better service than any other corps, while the men were faithful.” 

* T heard of a man being killed at the distance of a mile by a mus- 
ket shot in the lines at Torres Vedras. The old spirit of the British 
soldiers was to close with their enemy, not to keep at the distance of 
two miles from him! ‘ The bayonet ! the bayonet ! was their ery, 
and the strong hearts and strong arms of Britons bore down in close 
array upon the enemy! But now that system seems changed.” 


Alma and Inkerman told a different tale. There was proved, 
that improved weapons had not emasculated British soldiers. 
The system is changed, but for the better. The Russians felt 
and acknowledged the fact. The bayonet was at lcast as 
effective at Inkerman as in any battle on record, and yet there 
the Enfield Rifle was in the hands of the British Infantry, The 
Yankees too, to their cost, felt the difference the other day in 
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Central America, between the Minie Rifle and the old musket. 
“There must have been English and German Riflemen present” 
was their ery. Sir Charles was a genius, but the public has 
been too long raisled by great names. Even his name must not 
delude us into the notion that “red coats” are better than 
‘‘ brown coats’’ in the dush, or that it is any advantage to an army 
to have its officers and leading files picked off, before they can 
close with the eaemy. No, to have confidence mm their leaders, 
soldiers must have fair play, must not be needlessly exposed. 
British soldiers may be trusted for the rest. With good lead- 
ing and good weapons,* they will never be slow to apply the 
bayonet. ‘the danger is rather the other way ; that they will 
be too ready. 

But whatever were the opinions of so eccentric a genius as 
Sir Charles Napier, we are surprised that a calm dispassionate 
Savant, such as Sir Howard Douglas, should propose to dis- 
perse riflemen with Shrapnel ; as if such fellows were in the 
habit of collecting m clumps to afford practice to Artillery. 
No, the ranges of Field Guns must be increased proportionally 
with those of rifles, before, in future warfare, there will be any 
safety for field gunners. Sir Howard’s Argument is that 

“‘ Shrapnel Shells will undoubtedly still prove an over-powering an- 
tagonist. of infantry acting in swarms, en tirailleur, in the manner mn 
which it is proposed to employ infantry armed with long ranged rifled 
muskets.” 

Sir [loward here assumes two points. First that rifles will 
not be effective at 1000 yards, and that field artillery employed 
against riflemen will be so at greater distances. In both points 
we believe that he is wrong. His words are 

“ Field artillery, 9 and 12 pounder guns in particular, placed farbeyond 
the reach of even the most random range of these rifles, may, by means 
of Shrapnel Shells, pour upon swarms of skirmishers, musket bullets, &c.”’ 

The italies are ours. Now Jacob has made “ excellent practice 
(with his rifles) at arange of 2000 yards. The balls at that distance 
penetrating about 4 inches into very hard dry sunburnt brick.” 
We have ourselves seen good rifle practice at 1200 yards, but 
although Sir Howard proposes to bring “menaces and charges of 
cavalry” to compel the “ tirailleurs” to rally into “ masses”, we 
cannot agree with him that his “spherical” case shot from field 
guns would at such distances be effective. ‘The question is of 
rifles versus field artillery; if the one arm is to be supported by 


* The mischief entailed by bad arms has often been recorded. Macat- 
lay tells how Killikrankie was lost and won by the fumbling for two or 
three minutes of Mackay’s men at their bayonets. Those minutes decid 
ed the day ; the whole flood of the Clans were on them. 
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Cavalry, so should be the other. But even on occasional clumps 
caused by Cavalry ‘ menaces,” 
spherical case, as suggested by Sir Howard. At best, friends 
and foes would suffer. No; immense improvement has been 
made in smal] arms, and in Jacob’s words, where elite infan- 
try armed with his improved rifles are in the field, ‘ Artillery 
must be abolished or improved.”— 

“ haye’s Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe”? ought to be in 
every Indian library, as should ‘“ Napoleon’s Correspondence 
with his brother Joseph.” We do not agree in all Lord Met. 
ealfe’s dicta; but his military maxims and opinions are among 
lis best. We do not retire at night as he did, with the expec- 
tation of finding, on awakening, that India how slipped from 
Britain’s grasp. But Metcalfe’s advice for caution and pre- 
paration is both practical and wise. For looking in peace for 
the probability of war; and for not undert taking war with 
peace means, and sacrificing soldiers’ lives to save magazine 
stores. He truly says 

“ Economy in this department is ruinous. We ought to be lavish 
of the contents of our Arsenals, and saving of the lives of our men,” 

India’s best soldiers, the Ochterlonys, Malcolms, and Mun. 
ros, past and present, give like advice. Metcalfe was in heart 
a soldier, of the school of William Fraser, Jenkins, George Clerk, 
and John Lawrence e. Such are the Civilians for India. 

Napoleon’s letters will raise the opinion of his ability, if not 
of his heart. He reads Indian officials many lessons, English- 
men in India are situated, much as Frenchmen were in Na- 
ples, and now are in Algeria. Those who argue that good govern- 
ments may trust to the love of the people, would do well to 
bear in mind his emphatic words ; “‘ What a nation most hates, 
is another nation.” The remark specially applies to England’s 
position in India. Justice, humanity, and kindly consideration 
must be ever displayed, but be closely backed by bayonets and 
cannon, or else the very mildness of British rule will ensure its 
own destruction. Duly execrating Napoleon’s lying practices, 
his military executions, and much “of his Military system,* we 
would nevertheless gladly see many of his maxims instille d into 
English Oriental authorities. He did not urge on his _ bro- 
ther, the necessity of a large army, but of a safe, contented one, 
led by able and trusty leaders. There was practical wisdom in 
the proportions he laid down. ‘ You should have in your ser- 


* See Alison’s History of Europe, page 237, vol. v. for the gross fraud 
through which the Battle of Rivoli was won. The great Military writer 
‘Jomini’’ either was ignorant of the deceit, or considered all stratagems 
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vice 3000 Corsicans, 6000 Swiss and 6000 Neapolitans.” [n 
the selection of officers he was equally judicious. 


“ Jourdan is much more fit to command troops in the interior than 
Massena, who on the other hand is more fit for a coup-de-main ; in 
oo ae ig a ts 
war as in literature, each man has his own style. 


Again, 
‘« Jourdan is fully reliable.”’ 


Further on 
“Jourdan and Regnier are the men whose services you should 
secure.” 

He continues “The Brigadicrs and Generals of Division 
should be all tried soldiers and men of vigour.” These few 
words should be printed in letters of gold on the hearts of all in 
authority. The Brigadiers and Generals of Division should be 
all tried soldiers and menof vigour. Would that our feeble 
voice could impress them in high places. The Indian Govern- 
ment reverses Napoleon’s maxims. It trusts almost every thing 
to a particular class of the Natives of the country. It super- 
annuates tried soldiers of many fields of fifty years of age, and 
replaces them by untried men, and even by proved imcompe- 
tents of strty.* Judged by its practice Government would ap- 
pear rather to look for Wurmsers and Whitelocks, than for Jour- 
dans and Massenas. 

Napoleon tells his brother 

“Tn all your calculations, assume that a fortnight sooner or later, 
you will have an insurrection. Force of opinion will not help ; have 
mortars on the Forts, and troops ready. Disarm and do it quickly. 
[ presume you have cannon in your palaces. Disarm,—Disarm. Keep 
your Artillery in positions where the mob cannot seize them. Reckon 
on a riot or a small insurrection.”’ 


This advice, to disarm, to be ready, to keep his troops together, 
and to have artillery at hand, is constantly and emphatically en- 
joined. It holds good for every country, for the latitudes of Paris 
and London, as well as for those of Calcutta and Lucknow. 

On many other points good lessons in war are to be derived 
from Napoleon’s letters 


“You cannot have too many staff officers. I do not see that you 
have chosen any Aid-de-camp of unquestionable ability ; and have 
y ° ° 
one Engineer, and one Artillery officer.” 


Our late enemies the Russians teach us a lesson in the 
same department. The Czar gives every General Officer the 


_* Several Major Generals of about fifty years of age have lately been 
ejected from Brigades, while there are many Brigadiers bordering on 


wen 1 some above that age. One Major General is not less than se- 
renty ! 
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selection of half his own personal staff, and himself appoints 
the rest. But who ever heard of an Artillery, Engineer, or 
other scientific officer, selected as such, for the General or 
Personal staff, in India; and yet where are such men more 
wanted ? If the Generals must be old gentlemen, whose mi- 
litary qualities are for the first time discovered at fifty, sixty, 
and even seventy; then indeed does it behove Government to 
surround them with qualified nurses. 

But to our task. Our last number compensated for the 
meagre mention of the Cavalry which abruptly closed the paper 
on the Indian army in the previous one. We propose now to 
continue our rough notes on the most urgent wants of the army, 
especially on those which most easily ‘admit of remedy: to 
tell of all its wants would require a goodly volume. It is how- 
ever consolatory to think that the most glaring defects are not 
only on the surface, but can be remov ed without difficulty. 
Their remedy only requires the exercise of ordinary common 
sense, in the appliance of materials ready at hand, and a very 
slight pull at the purse-strings ; indeed proportionately a less 
pull than would be required to imsure the life of a healthy 
soldier. An expenditure of three or four per cent. on the 
present cleven millions ; and placing the right man in the right 
place, would do all that is required. Would convert a discon- 
tented into a contented army; an immoveabie into a moveable 
one; would put it beyond the power of any section of the 
Military community to beard the Government; perhaps to 
destroy it. 

We pretend to no panacea for all military evils, to chalk 
out no military Utopia, but simply to bring before the 
public, in very brief form, the experience of all ages in all 
departments ; to show that men of like creeds, influerced by 
like motives, and moving under like conditions, will combine ; 
that they have always done so, in every clime. Further that 
creed and colour are to be greatly nul:ified by slightly varied 
conditions. Above all, that every man, whatever be his country, 
creed, or color, has his particular ar.bition, and that such am- 
hition varics, not only with general creed, color and country ; 
but with individual temperament constitution and circum- 
stances. That the ambition of very few Europeaa Soldiers is 
limited, in their old age, to abundance of cheap grog at Chunar, 

‘uddalore, or Dapoulee. That, thouga many sepoys would 
delight to retire and smoke their hubble- bubbles under the 
shade of their village trees, yet that their'ranks contain many 
fit for higher destinies, panting for them, and sullen at their non- 
obtainment. Such are the objects of our past and present essays. 
To help the Government by helping its servants, to induce 
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the former to effect the usual insurance on its property, and 
prepare the fire engines before the house is on fire ; to urge 
on cach individual his own particular duty. Some of our 
readers will doubtless remark, that we are propounding mere 
truisms which everybody knows. Everybody does know, but 
what authority does act on the knowledge of the foregoing facts ? 
Are the right men every where in the right places ? Is the army 
as eflicient as it might be? Is it in any rank contented?’ A 
dozen more such questions might be answered by all honest 
men, in the negative. If such be the case, we request attention 
to Article V. No. LI. of this Review, as also to the following 
remarks. We are quite aware that they are loosely, perhaps 
illogically arranged. Our facts, however, are beyond question ; 
and we feel that our inferences are not stramed. We accord- 
ingly propose to hammer both facts and inferences into the 
public, in our own rough way, until they have at least a trial. 

In Military matters the Government of India starts on wrong 
principles. Sérict seniority never secured efficiency im any 
department, in any country. It has only been by superseding 
the seniors, after the first bungling campaign of each war, that 
the British army has escaped great disaster. ‘To a less extent 
the example has been followed in India, where the remedy was 
much more wanted. Why not prevent war by preparations ? 
Si vis pacem para bellum. Muskets and accoutrements, cannon 
aud munitions are all prepared during peace. It would be 
considered a erying shame for arms to be kept unpolished, belts 
uncleaned, lines, barracks and magazines to be slovenly and 
dirty; but what is all this to having at the heads of armies, 
divisions, brigades and regiments, men less efficient than nine- 
tenths of those under them. To have age and comparative in- 
efficiency in all posts of authority. ‘To drive the Cromwells and 
Washingtons from ow’ ranks, and in lieu of them, to place the 
Whitelockes, Englands and Elphinstones in command ! 

That this parallel is not exaggerated, every man with an eye 
to see and an ear to hear can ascertain for himself, He may 
discover as we have done, a corps of Light horse in which nearly 
every trooper is close on fifty years of age. The old gentlemen paint 
and dye to such an extent, and are so well set wp, that casual 
observers might easily mistake a “doodha” for a “pukha juwan.” 
He may talk to Subadars and Jemadars, sixty and even seventy 
years old. Ile may perhaps, have served under a Commander- 
im-Chief who could not mount or sit upon a horse ; perhaps his 
own Commanding officer can do neither. When he has thus cast 
his eye around, he may contemplate the Jacobs, Chamberlaines, 
Maynes, Maleolms, Taylors, Edwardeses, Lumsdens, Cokes, 
Nicholsons and others, who, however favored above those of 
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their own standing, still chafe at their positions, still feel that 
they have not their fitting places, and that a seniority service 
is not the service for them. With regard to the many Singhs, and 
Khans, Syuds, Begs and Tewaries, who with even more reason, 
—hbecause their attainable position is much more subordinate— 
pine in the ranks of the army, such men, one after another leave 
its service. A  Lieutenant-Coloneley would have retained 
Washington in the British service. An accident detained 
Cromwell in England. Men of kindred spirit are not so easily 
obtained, that when found, they should be scorned, or lightly set 
aside. Clive conquered and saved India. Individuals have, pro- 
hably several times since preserved the country.* An indivi- 
dual may also any day, bring it to the verge of ruin; neverthe- 
less scores of individuals, not one of whom would have been 
intrusted in his youth, health and strength with the charge 
of a mill, by a sensible cotton-spinner, during a disturbance, are 
now placed in commands, where their incompetence may any day 
blow a spark into a flame that may cost hundreds of lives and mil- 
lions of money. We might go even further, and shew that some 
of these men have, at every stage of their career, proved their 
incompetence. That as young or middle-aged men, they have 
been set aside or superseded, to have in their old age, commands 
thrust upou them, and to be pushed into authority, even on the 
frontier, to the hinderance of distinguished officers. Such men 
also are frequently supported by Commandants of Regiments of 
kindred spirit and physique. The latter, of course, recommend, for 
promotion to commissions, the o/dest native soldiers, the grounds 
of election being, that old men are the most inoffensive, the 
least dangerous. What would the Cotton-spinner, or the Mill- 
master, say to such a system ? Why, that the Indian Government 
deserve to have an inefficient army. 

But to return to details. Our closing remarks in No. LI. refer- 
red to the Cavalry. We have since made minute calculations, and 
find that the cost of Irregulars and Regulars is about three 
to seven against the latter. We have not the means of esti- 
mating the proportion of pensions, but are satisfied that the 
differences would make the ratio fully equal to three to one. That 
is fifteen hundred more efficient horsemen, for light horse duty, 
could be obtained for what now maintains five hundred. What 
possible reason then is there for delaying a day, to commence 
modifying the Cavalry to the extent recommended im our last 
two numbers. No individual, black or white, need be injured ; 
whilst the Government and the army, and many individuals 

* Forty years ago Metcalfe wrote “ Often has the fate of India depend- 
ed on a single army ; often again may the fate of a great part of India 
depend on a single army.” He lived to verify his words. 
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A few words of warning however. Let 
not half our scheme be taken. Let not a mongrel system be 
introduced, or rather continued. Every man, high or low, 
cognizant of the whole system, allows that the pay “of the ma- 
jority of Irregulars is now too low. Lord Dalhousie allowed it. 
Sir Charles Napier not only recorded the fact, but fixed thirty, 
instead of twenty rupees a month for the Sow ars he himself 
raised. He paid native officers proportionally. Let then 
twenty-five or at the least twenty-four rupees be the horseman’s 
pay, and, what is equally important, let pensions be raised to the 
footing of the line. With such increases, the expenses of reformed 
Irregulars, will hardly exceed half that of the present Regulars. 

We bee those who object to our proposition, to consider what 
it costs themselves, throughout the year, to keep a horse with 
gear, accoutrements, &c. Let them then bear in mind that the 
Sowar has to provide for bad as well as for good seasons, and for 
dear as well as for cheap localities ; for Candahar, with gram at 
a scer the rupee ; as well as for grain countries where thirty and 
forty seers may be obtained. Government allow mounted 
ofticers thirty rupees a month for each horse ; few gain materi- 
ally by such contract ; and yet twenty is giv en to the Trooper, 
who ought not to be materially worse mounted ! Of this twenty, 
atter de ductions for the remount-fund, clothing, gear, washing, 
watermen, barber, &c. there is not, we ‘firmly believe, a Sowar in 
the service who receives more than seventeen, to feed himself, his 
family, and his horse, and to provide arms, a tent and a hut! Fix 
then twenty as the sum to 6e actually paid to each man, 
every month. Let the balance, whether four or five rupees, be 
retained in the Commandant’s hands for remounts, clothing, &c. 
and be accounted for every six months. If Commanding officers 
are fit for their berths, they should be able to arm, mount and 
equip their regiments better than individuals can. One hun- 
dred and fifty rupees is now the usual price of a remount. 
Where such sum is insufficient—which in some parts of the 
country is occasionally the case, —the unfortunate Sowar, already 
perhaps burdened with debt, has to give the difference, possibly 
thirty or fifty rupees, from his seventeen rupees monthly pay. 
He is thus swamped for life. The proposed scheme would 
prevent the necessity of debt, and would enable every Sowar to 
ride a three hundred rupee horse. 

“ Bargeers” as now constituted, should be entirely abolished. 
No respectable man will take service as a bargeer, who when 
away from head-quarters is little better than a servant to the own- 
er of the horse. Nine bargeers out of ten, of this class, are disrepu- 
table fellow s. Let the head of a respectable family howe as ‘ bar- 
geers,” whatever number, within moderation, of his relations, 


would greatly benefit. 
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that he may wish to bring with him. There is no danger of 
their being made servants of, or of their chief making money 
out of them. He will neither be willing nor able to do so. Each 
man will receive his full Government pay ; the chief being 
contented that they, bemg his Assamees, are dependent on and 
look up to him as their head. He is thus able to control 
his young relations, to keep them from being extravagant 
and to restrain their debaucheries, &c. If it be objected that 
we advocate the old system of brotherhoods, and throw undue 
power into the hands of native officers, we deny the im- 
putation. Limit the number of “ Bargeers” as at present, but 
encourage good men to introduce their kinsmen into the ranks. 
Government is thus strengthened, the enemy weakened. 

No native banker should on any account be allowed. Many 
regiments do without them ; there is no reason why all should 
not: they only encourage extrav agance and debt. 

Our scheme then, for the mounted branch of the army ; is 
for Bengal, two regiments of Kuropean Dragoons, and: six of 
Regular Cavalry ; ; all fully officered ; with similar proportions 
for the other presidencies. The rest of the Cavalry, under 
whatever names, Lrregular, Contingents, Legionaries, &c. to be 
designated ‘“ Hindustani Horse,” on not less than twenty- 
four rupees a month ; three-fourths of the regiments to have 
each three or four European ofticers ; the others to be com- 
manded by natives, and to have a Brig: udier* over every two 
or three regiments. An Inspector is part, and not the least 
important part of this scheme. He should be an officer of 
experience, temper and discretion, answering, as far as possible, 
the description given at a preceding page, by Lieut. 
Jervis of an_ efficient Cavalry-commander. Indeed such 
men only should command cavalry regiments, and from the 
best of them, Brigadiers (Bukshees) should be selected. A Wel- 
ington makes an army; one man can make or mar a regi- 
ment or a brigade. 

If there have been repetitions in the above remarks, the im- 
portance of the subject demands them all. The question in- 
volved is, whether by reforms, consonant not only to the spirit 
of the age, but to the genius of the Hindustani horseman, in- 
creased contentment and increased efficiency are to be given to 
the whole mounted branch of the Indian army; the expense re- 
quired to meet the required change, being only about twelve 
lakhs or £120,000 a year. 

We are quite aware of the financial necessities of the State, 
and therefore would not throw away a rupee. But bad Cavail- 


* The Brigadier to be Pay Master, that is Bukshee and Deputy 
Inspector. 
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ry are worse than none. If then, there be not means to mect 
reforms, let the strength of regiments be reduced sutliciently to 
provide the necessary funds. ‘Four hundred efficient and con- 
tented troopers would, in war or in peace, be very preferable 
to five hundred discontented, badly equippe id, and badly horsed 
Sowars. 

Regiments though weak in numbers would be efficient and 
safe. Hundreds of expectants, all pre pared for Jacob’s ordeal 
of “ a stiff leap on a bare backed horse” would always be ready 
for the ranks of a popular service. In a month, under the pro- 
posed system, the Hindustani horse might be increased by a 
sixth, and in three months be doubled. Such a service would 
give bread in comfort tothe poor soldicr of fortune, and would 
atford a chance of honor and competence to the native gentle- 
man. The system would at least, not drive them from our 
ranks, to Cabul or to any native service; there to introduce 
our discipline, and, as has often been the case, to turn our own 
weapons against ourselves. 

Let it not be said that the writer of these remarks has a 
personal interest in Regulars or Irregulars. He has just the 
interest, and no more, in the Cavalry question, and in army 
reform generally, that has every loyal British subject im India. 
It is his interest that the army in all its branches, should be 
both safe and efficient. {very man is not born a soldier, 
much less a trooper, nor are horses to be had for the asking. 
Care, selection, and timely arrangement are scarcely less re- 
quisite for organizing ( Cavalry than Artillery. We lift our 
voice loudly in the calm ; that it may not be needed in the storm, 

One word more on this point. This review has furnished dur- 
ing the last thirteen years, ample facts and ample theories. Let 
Government make selections and lay them before three of their 
best, and least prejudiced Cavalry Officers, with orders to carry 
out details. ‘To fix the arms and accoutrements, for both Re- 
gular and Lrregular Cavalry. and once for all, to set at rest all 
controverted questions. We are quite convinced that this 
scheme carried out, ia its full spirit, would give the Indian 
Government the best light horse in the world for Indian pur- 
poses ; we might indeed add for Asiatic purposes. 

Regarding both Cavalry and Infantry, we have another sug- 
gestion to offer, viz., that the recruiting-fields should be ex- 
tended. Oude should no longer supply the mass of our Infantry 
and regular Cavalry ; indeed twenty years henee, it will be 
unable to do so. The Punjab, Ne paul, and the Delhi territory 
should be more largely indented on; as should the whole 
North West Provinces , and the military classes of Bombay and 
Madras. Hardy men, of fair average height, not giants, are 
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wanted for light horsemen. The Zouaves and Goorkhas prove 
that the biggest Light Infantry are net the bravest. We have 
too long tilled the same fields. 

If proof were wanted that abundance of Sikhs are ready to 
enter the ranks, Capt. Rattray has settled the point. When 
Sikhs volunteer for Bengal on police-pay, they will assuredly 
accept better service in better climes. Already have they 
fought on the Irrawaddy, and volunteered for the Crimea. But 
assuredly the right plan has not yet been followed, for getting 
the best Sikhs. As usual, extremes have been tried. On 
annexation, of the 40,000 or 50,000 Sikhs thrown out of employ, 
scarcely a tenth were taken into British pay. The Punjaub 
Irregular Corps were even restricted to ten Sikhs a company. 
All of a sudden, within two years of the issue of the above 
restriction, the enlistment of two hundred Sikhs in ev ery Regi- 
ment of the Line was authorized. ‘This was indeed going to the 
other extreme. Fortunately the measure failed, or the Sikh 
punchayut system would prob: tbly have been introduced into 
the British ranks. Some few native Infantry Regiments, 
stationed in the Punjaub, did boast of having enlisted “a 
hundred or more” fine Sikhs “ who had fought against us in 
every battle of both campaigns.” This was just what might 
have been expected, but what ought to have been avoided. ‘The 
older Sikh soldiers should have been sent to their homes, and 
encouraged to expend their energies at the plough. ‘Their 
young kinsmen should have been enrolled in /rregu/ar Kegi- 
ments throughout India, and should thus have been gradually 
introduced to British discipline. There was too much of the 
leaven of insubordination in the Sikh army, to make the sepoy 
ranks fitting places for the old Khalsa or even for their sons. 
Time, new scenes and strict discipline, under officers acquaint- 
ed with their virtues and their vices, were wanted. The 
ship has, however, righted itself. ‘The Hindoo prejudices of 
Commanding Officers have kept the Sikhs aloof from many 
regular Corps, and driven them out of others. Some gentlemen 
wishe d to cut theirhair, forgetting that the very essence of Sikhism 
hes in its locks. Other oflicers “found Sikhs dirty and trouble- 
some; others, probably unable to get young recruits, hesitated 
to enlist the veterans of Sher Singh’s army. ‘The re sult is, that 
the Bombay army has ceased to "enlist Sikhs, and that in the 
seventy -four Bengal Infantry regiments, there are scarcely, three 
thousand of that faith. We believe we should be nearer the 
mark, were we to say half that number, for some Sikhs have 
abjured Sikhism, others have been driven out of it, and not a 
shadow of encouragement has been given to counteract the 
quiet, but persistent opposition of the Oude and Behar men. 
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That such opposition is no small obstacle to the mtroduction 
of new classes into the army, all experienced officers know full 
well. Even the determination of the present Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras, when commanding the Hurriana Light Infan- 
try, eighteen years ago, did not enable him to carry such a 
measure. He tried to introduce into its ranks the hardy 
“ Aheers” and “ Ranghurs” of the Province, but failed : we 
have it from his own lips: the Rajpoots and Brahmins bullied 
the new levies out of the Corps. 

We are tempted to give another anecdote. <A corps of the 
Line, within our observation, that has about four score Sikhs 
in its ranks, possesses only one Sikh non-commissioned 
officer, and him of the lowest rank. We asked the reason whi 
the Sikhs had not their proportion of officers. ‘The reply was 
“why the Naick is the luckiest soldier in the Bengal army.” 
Be it remembered that this luckiest fellow in the Bengal army 
has served the period which entitles a Civilian to a seat in 
Council. This is luck indeed, to be a Corporal on about a 
pound sterling a month, after ten years’ service. He is a remark- 
able man, has attracted the special attention of his officers ; 
otherwise he would to his day, have been a sentinel. Had he 
similarly outstripped all his compeers in the Punjaub service, or 
in any native service, he would now have been, at least, a Com- 
mandant, perhaps a Colonel, possibly a Sirdar or even a Rajah. 
fn the Russian, Austrian, or French service he would most likely 
be a decorated Captain or Field Officer. Inthe Sepoy army, he 
is a Corporal! 'lo complete the story, the officer commanding 
the company, in which was one of the batch of Sikhs to which 
we refer, begged that ¢his one too might be made a Naick. The 
reply was ‘what has he done that he should be put over the 
heads of the whole Bengal army.” If that man be lucky, he 
will be a Corporal ten years hence ! Such is the inducement, 
to the finest Infantry soldier in India, to enter the British 
ranks, 

The whole system is wrong. In a few years the survivors of 
those Sikhs will be simply low caste Hindoos ; they will have 
learnt to object to mess together, and in all points will be as 
helpless, and as subservient as Brahmins or Rajpoots. The plan to 
be followed, to get and to keep the best soldiers throughout In- 
dia, and to guiet/y oppose class against class, and tribe against tribe, 
is to have separate regiments of each creed or class, filling up half, 
three-fourths, or even more of the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ranks from their own numbers. Thus there might 
be Brahmin, Rajpoot, Aheer, Goojur, Meena, Ranghur, Patan, 
Mogul, Malay, Goorkah and Sikh Regiments, as also Chumar 
and Sweeper ones, Each to have a sprinkling of other castes 
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or tribes, stout fellows, with more than their proportion of pro- 
motion, and therefore able to hold their own. Say, in a corps 
of Brahmins, a hundred Rajpoots and as many Malommedans. 
In one of Sweepers a couple of hundred Mahommedans. Simi- 
larly with Sikhs and Goorkhas, a sprinkling of hill Rajpoots 
and Moslems. Such dilutions will be sufficient to prevent, or 
at least to bring to light, internal disaffection ; while it not 
only cuts off sectarian influence, but unostentatiously opposes 
class to class and party to party. We have not a doubt that, 
thus organized, the low caste man who, under present influences 
is the mere creature of the Brahmin, would as readily meet him 
with the bayonct, as he would a Mahommedan. ‘There might 
still be many Regiments composed much as at present, only 
keeping the very high, and very low castes more apart. 

Some people will say that Brahmins will not act with low caste 
men. We happen to know better. In the Bombay army, 
Sweeper Subedars command Brahmin sepoys. We ourselves, 
have seen Bheels and Meenas, Grassias and Patans, Aheers and 
Rajpoots, all shoulder to shoulder, all working well and amica- 
bly together, notwithstanding that the two first “tribes sat carrion, 
and are classed little, if at “all, above Mehturs. We are aware 
that such arrangements are only to be carried out by tact and 
determination. In a certain Bheel corps, the Grassias and 
others, combined to refuse to salute the first Bheel who was 
promoted to the rank of Subadar. ‘The Commanding officer, 
having seated the Bheel on a chair by his side, called in the 
whole company, asked each individua) his intentions ; ordered 
him to salute the Bheel and pass on. The Hindustanis did so ; 
three Grassias refused. On the instant they were discharg- 
ed. There was no more hesitation, the Bheel Subedar ever af- 
terwards was duly obeyed. 

It is however well known that low caste men give most trou- 
ble about caste ; that the sweepers of the Bombay and Madras 
armies are more fanciful than the Brahmins and Rajpoots. 
ee too, whether Hindoo or Mahommedan, whether 

Syuds, or Brahmins or Swamees influence only the mob, they do 
not touch each other. They should therefore, have their encr- 
gies, as far as possible, confined to their own classes. 

Under somewhat such arrangements as above suggested, there 
would be no scarcity of Sikhs or Goorkhas in the ranks, nor 
indeed if desirable, of Malays, Moplas, and Arabs. At present 
few original Goorkhas enter the British service, simply because 
it is not worth their while. In our XLIII. number,* was shewn 
how a thousand Goorkhas had been enlisted in a week. The 
same means are open any day to Government. Let a popular 


* Article. ‘ Sir Charles Napier’s Posthumous work.’ 
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officer be sent to raise a corps of Goorkhas, in communication 
with the Resident at Khatmandoo. Let three-fourths of the 
Native commissions, &e. be given to Goorkhas, and there will 
be no seareitvy of recruits. There must, of course be good 
management - but the ice once broken, there will always be 
a fai proportion of Goorkhas in the British ranks. 

In Oude, the Punjaub mistake has been reversed. Oude 
has lone been the Alsatia of India. In that province were to 
he met, even more than at Hydrabad or at Lahore, the Afreedee 
and Durukzve of the Khyber, the Belooch of Khelat. and 
the Wazeree of the Sujimani range. There also congregated 
the idle, the dissipated, and the disaflected of every Native state 
tn India. Added to these were many deserters from the Bri- 
tish ranks. Yet the Contingent of twelve thousand men has 
heen almost whol!y filled from the old Oude army. The reason 
assigned for the different line of conduct is, that the Punjauh 
was conquered, but that Oude fell im peace. In this there is 
a fallacy, little understood, but not the less a fallaey. Pro- 
portionally few of the instigators of opposition at Lahore, and 
in the Sikh army, were Sikhs. ‘They were British subjects, 
many of them British deserters. The general feeling of the 
Sikhs was hardly hostile ; many of the Sikhs were friendly, 
decidedly so, compared with the Hindustams im the Punjaub ser- 
vice. 

The king of Oude employed fifty-nime thousand soldiers ; 
luis chiefs and officials at least as many more. Of these vast 
numbers, one fifth at the utmost have found employment in 
the police and irregular corps. Yet these levies, with half a 
dozen regular corps, form the whole army of occupation. This 
seems a grave mistake. Why not at least make a change ? 
Why not move some of the Pun): ub regiments that have been 
keeping constant watch and ward on the Indus for seven years, 
to Oude, and send some of the king’s people to the North 
West. ‘The king had some eight “tend Artillery ; of 
these about five hundred may have obtained employment, 
the rest, old and young, are on the world. Surely if there was 
danger im employing Sikhs im 1849, it would be well to re- 
move some portion of the Oude levies from Onde, where such 
materials for mischief still remain. In the provinee are 246 
forts, besides mmumerable smaller strongholds, many of them 
sheltered within thick jungles. In these forts are 476 — 
Forts and guns should all be in the hands of Government, 
the forts should be razed. Many a foolish fellow has aan 
urged on to his own ruin, by the possession of a paltry fort; 
and many a paltry mud fort has re pulsed British troops. Forts 
and intrenched posts moreover, notwithstanding all Sir Charles 
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Napier and other great authorities have said, are the bridles 
and the main safeguards of all, especially of conquered, coun- 
tries. Spain confirms, mdeed all Europe and all Instory, confirm 
this opinion, Gibbon imputes the downtal of the Roman 
Empire, among other causes, to the facts that, 

‘In the vast extent of the Roman Empire, there were few forti- 
fied cities capable of protecting a routed army, nor was there any 
erson, or family, or order of men, whose natural interest, unsupport- 
ed by the powers of Government, was capable of restoring the cause 
ofa sinking party.” 

‘The latter portion of the passage hits the British Govern- 
ment. Hitherto it has made no imterest with the people ; it 
therefore the more needs an efficient and contented army. 

The eighty or ninety thousand disbanded Oude soldiers 
are the brethren of the British sepoys. In one sense, this 
makes them more dangerous, m another more safe. Ad/ will 
expeet much from Government, most too much. Future tran- 
quillity will greatly depend on the manner, im which justice, 
firmness, and k idly consideration are combined in Oude aj 
vangements. We simply recommend forethought, moderation, 
and common sense for Oude, for all new countries, indeed for 
India generally. 

No troops, regular or irregular, should remain for ever in one 
province. ‘Phey should move every three or four years ; not 
at one step from Peshawur to Calcutta, as is sometimes the 
order ; but step by step, from one end of the country to the 
other. All these are very obvious truths ; they are, however, 
not the less disregarded. While on this to we commend to 
the attention of Oude, Punjaub and Nagpore administrators, 
Gibbon’s XLII. Chapter, on the rebellions of Africa when a- 
mong other events, 

‘Two-thirds of the Army were involved in the guilt of treason ; 
and eight thousand insurgents, assembling on the field of Bulla, 
elected Stoza for their chief, a private soldier, (the italics are ours,) 
who possessed in a superior degree, the virtues of a rebel.” 

Volumes nine and twelve of this Review, having largely 
dwelt on the history, the services, and the necessities of the 
Bengal Artillery ; and intending shortly again to enter in detail 
on the Artillery question, we “need here only cursorily refer to 
that arm. Exce pt at Guzerat, the Indian army has always been 
greatly overmatched in guns; and as British C ommanders have 
ording arily delighted to attack in front, the loss of life has been 
proportionally great. By reversing the rule at Guze ‘rat, the 
enemy was oieuiel at little cost. With very few exce ptions 
our proceedings have been similar, in the conduct of sieges. 
In 1825-26 at Bhurtvoor, close to the Agra magazine, and with 
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the result of the first siege before our eyes; the army nearly 
ran out of ammunition, and was not oversupplied with guns, 
The tardy and insufliciest supplies on the Sutledge, will be in 
the memory of many, even though Lahore and Umritsur were 
expected to resist. Indeed Hatras 1s the only fortress against 
which the army went altogether prepared. The result was, 
success after a few hours’ shelling. ‘Those were the days when 
Lord Metealfe lifted his voiee, to urge the authorities to expend 
shot and shells rather than human lives. European lives at 
least are more expensive than ordnance ammunition. 

We recently showed that five hundred and six field guns are 
attached to the Indian army of 323,823 men, bemg one gua 
to 630 fighting men, instead of to 500 as, at the lowest calcula- 
fion, should be the equipment. Jomini and other eminent wri- 
ters give diree guns to athousand men as the needful proportion, 
It is true, as Jomini remarks, that Napoleon conquered Italy 
with fifty guns, wlule he failed in Russia with twelve hundred. 
It is not the less true that his batteries of 50 and 100 guns 
won him several battles. There is really no excuse for insufli- 
cient or inefficient Artillery in India, and yet the proportions 
here are below the standards of all armies. Moreover of the 
506 existing field guns, one hundred and two are what is called 
uregular, that is have, at the utmost, one officer to six guns. 'To 
some few no officer is attached. Such guns can never be as 
efficient as other batteries. Two officers, at least are absolutely 
required to each battery ; we are glad to perceive that a second 
officer has recently been appoimted to each Punjaub one. In other 
quarters seconds are equally required, An Irregular battery is 
an absurdity. It is truly childish hazarding the efficiency 
of six guns, on the life and energy of a single officer. Horses 
should be given to all remaining bullock batteries. What are 
ealled “post guns” are as liable to move as anv others within 
the Provinees; their bemg unable to do so, might on occasion 
be disastrous. 

We quite agree with the late Sir Charles. Napier that the 
Foot Artillery is sacrificed to the Ilorse, we do not agree as to 
his remedy. Horse artillery are as requisite to act with Ca- 
valry, as Foot Artillery with Infantry. The whole of the Ar- 
tillery should always be kept up on the amplest scale, and on 
the most efficient footing. Notwithstanding all the idle talk of 
Sikh guns and Sikh practice during the Punjaub war, the In- 
dian Artillery is unmistakeably superior to all that can be 
brought against it. All the field batteries should be nine- 
pounders, as all but one, and ‘the Mountain train,” are in 
Bengal. Indeed we would have half the Ulorse Artillery of 
that calibre, and keep a uine-pounder equipment for every 
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‘roep ready at the nearest magazine. The change from sixes 

to nines of the Royal Artillery, jae previous to Waterloo, may 
have saved that glorious d: wy; the mmne-pounders did at least, 
greatly help to win it. Two or three elephant field batteries 
should be kept up, at points on the trunk or railroad, whenee 
they could be made most generally available. 

In a former paper, we remarked that 300 battering guns, with 
as many mortars might be turned out of the Indian magazines 
in a@ month; we shoukl like tothink that every magazine could 
move asecond class train in a fortmght. We are aware that 
the present Inspector General is quite alive to the subject. We 
desire to strengthen his hands. Why are there not Inspectors 
of Ordnanee at Madras and Bombay ? And why ts not the 
school of struction at Meernt, put ona really efficient footing % 
Half the object in moving the Bengal Artillery Hlead Quarters 
to Meerut, has been lost by petty savings. The Artillery is one 
of the last legitimate fields for retre mehme “nit 

The next increase in Artillery-men, may, with advantage, be 
partly Gelundauze. They are admirable soldiers, die at their 
guns, pever jom im disaffection, scarcely everin discontent. 
Regarding Golundauze, there has been at all the Presidencies, 
more than the usual see-saw of the Indian army.* Tn Calcutta, 
a hundred years ago, Moreigners, Papists and natives were pro. 
hibited entering the arsenal. Half a century later the Bengal 
Artillery were stronger in natives, than in Europeans. A few 
vears afterwards, as the tide of suspicion again rose, whole batta- 
lions of these fine fellows were disc harge a. and deive n for bread 
into the enemy’s ranks. Again, the Golundauze were increased, 
aud again reduced. Sometimes mixed up with Europeans, 
aut other times placed on their old formation. Then again 
were largely employed, good fellows i their way, “but 


ic 


Lascars 
not to i put on a par with, still Jess in the place of, Golundauze. 


These unne eessary changes ; and above all, the reduction of pay 
to the level of Inf: try, have affected the confidence and the 
efficiency of the Golundauze. The same style of men are not 
now enlisted in any Presidency as formerly ; and should Golun- 
dauze be again required ina hurry, the ‘y will not be as easily 
recruited as of old. In all native armies, the Artillery are the 
best and trustiest men. They are always true to their GUNS ; 
they worship them. But Artille ‘ry-men are not made in a day, 
hor is it either prudent or economical to teach sepoys to work 
vuns, i substitution for short numbers of Golundauze. The 
latter can better and more safely do infantry duty, than Infan- 
try theirs. Serving the vent, sponging % and ramming are only 
the A. B. C’s. of an Artille ry-man’s work. But under any 


# See Broome’s. Buckle’s and Beghbie’s Volumes. 
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circumstances, when Golundauze and Sepoys are paid at exactly 
the same rates, why put extra temptation in the way of th 


larger body. A thousand Golundause cost no more than as 
many Sepoys. The more is the pity. They should be taught 

. i . e 7 ’ ‘ 
to consider themselves a separate and selected body. No 


Sepoy should touch a gun. The Golundauze should be in 
numbers, amply sufficient for all post guns ; with large reserves 
to take their share in siege operations.* Their number should 
not exceed the European artillery, but whatever the number 
and proportions, let the Golundauze receive the one extra rupee. 
It would be good economy. We repeat that our arrangemcuts 
are for the storm, as well as the sunshine ; for the possibility 
of a Russian army at Herat ; simultaneously with an American 
fleet off Bombay. But whether in peace or m war; the more 
the several arms are kept apart, the better. Perpetual ordina- 
ry caution in this matter, as on other points, prevents ocea- 
sional spasmodic alarms, which alarms agaim put mischief into 
men’s minds, 

The fame of the Indian Artillery, is world-wide ; there is no 
finer. The Bombay men are not behind their Bengal and 
Madras fellows in esprit-de-corps, or soldierly quaiities : why 
does not some Bombay Artillery-man follow the example set by 
Capt. Buckle and Major Begbie, and record the services of 
his Regiment? Such compilations are valuable. Indeed every 
corps should have its history. What better stimulus to the 
young soldier, than to read the record of his brethren’s services ? 
Such memorials too, would tend to draw together officers and 
sepoys. In the Regimental “ Tuwareekh,’ they would have 
something im common: the honor of the corps would then be 
more palpably im the keeping of each individual. No deed of 
personal bravery of the youngest sepoy or drummer boy, would 
pass unrecorde ‘d. Each might hope to live in history. 

The Bengal army is largely indebted to Major Broome for 
Ins excellent history. Its tone is admirable, and its pains- 
taking research most praiseworthy. We sincerely hope the 
Major is at work on its continuation, and that the three 
Armies will at least take as many copies as will cover his 
expenses. It is not creditable to any regiment to be without 
his first volume , nor could any person desiring to acquaint 
himself with early British Indian history, have a better or 
more impartial guide. 


* The reserve Artillery-men are altogether insufficient. At ev ery siege 
from S eringapatam io Mooltan, the Artillery -men were in battery two 
nights out of three, often m: ny successive nights. At Sobraon, the men of 
three Troops, worked the heavy ordnance until their ammunition was 
expended, and then joined their own six-pounders. 
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Engineers and $ pe stipe more than Artillery, ought to 
be kept im full strength. Sappers are not used im public 
works to the extent they might be. The men should not have 
the disbursement of public mouey, but should be liberally 
rewarded according to their zeal and abilities, as Sappers are, 
when employed in England on the ‘Trigonometrical survey, 
&e. By such peace duties, Engineer officers, sergeants, and 
native Sappers are kept m tramimg ; and while largely aiding the 
works of peace are preparing themselves for war. 

A few words on the calling of military Engincers at the 
three Presideneies. In war them duties are important, and in 


sicges they are the virtual commanders. It was the joke of 


the camp, how Cheape kept the nominal Commander at Mooltan, 
iiformed from day to day of the work he mtended should be 
performed, Irvine’s, Abbott’s, Waddington’s, Smith’s, Napier’s, 
Baker’s, Tremenhere’s, Scott’s, Durand’s and Thomson’s services 
during recent campaigns are in the memory of our readers. Still 
more valuable are the services of such men, during peace, 
A Cotton, a Boileau, a Napier or a Cautley ts worth a Brizade. 
This is the only portion of the army thi it pays at all scasons. 
So few civil Engineers of ability, consider it worth their while 
to come to India, that all civil engineering is virtually im the 
hands of the Military. We are not quite clear that this is 
the best arrangement, but under improved management, it 
may be made very much more effective than at present. 
Promotion has recently been good m the Engmeers. In the 
higher ranks, they are nearly ten years a head of their sister 
corps the Artillery; but they are still numerically weak for the 
work required at hai ir hands. The consequence is that there 
is more poaching on their doman than on any other. 
The Artillery, with reason, scream when people even talk of 
posting Inf antry officers to field battcries ; but the Engineers 
obtain little sympathy when some of their best berths are 
monopolized by outsiders. Nor tnadeed a we pity them 
were better men put over their heads ; were ( ‘autleys, Maxwells, 
Prices, Balfours and sage to be had for the asking ; but 
such is not the case. By all means let the best man be 
selected for eve ry “i th in every department , but be sure he 
is the best, before trained and able eh are superseded. Far be it 
from us, to join the euckoo-cry im favor of individ ials, There 
are plenty without our aid, to advocate the cause of the 
incompetent ; our voice is for ‘the mght man im the right 


place.’ 

Engineer officers are the elite of the service. They are the 
selections, and generally very iair selections from the mass 
of Addiscombe. The energies of many are, howes¢ r, damped by 
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the treatment they meet in India. They win the race, but 
obtain not the prizes. The latter are too often reserved for 
the sluggard and the incompetent. Few Engineer officers 
would seleet the Engineers for their own sons. 

Gireat pains are taken at home to qualify the young Knemeer 
officers for the important and arduous duties which the "V are 
called upon to perform im India. The great error, howe ver, 
is in so ealling on them at too early a period after arrival, 
This may, in a measure, account for eracked and broken 
bridges, for unfinished and ill-made roads, and for lugh rates. 
While yet apprentices, and while ignorant of the rudiments 
of the Janguage, and of civil routine, they have heavy 
responsibilities thrown on them, and are put to deal with the 
veriest rogues m India. 

Every young Engincer officer on arrival im India, should be 
sent to the head-quarters of the Sappers and Miners, now also 
the head-quarters of the Corps ; and he should not be withdrawn 
on any grounds or pretence, until he had passed at least one 
vear of probation with the Corps; had attended the schools 
regularly, and been well instructed in the technical language 
and practice of Sapper-Engineering duties as conducted im India. 
Most young officers could during this vear of probation, pass 
the P. H. examination, and this should be made a sine qua non 
for their employment im any imdependent substantive charge. 
The rule is enforeed with regard to officers of other brane eit of 
the services, appointed to the staff, and it is only fair and proper 
that the same rule should be extended to the alumni of the 
Kngineer department. lew young officers when they have once 
quitted the S Sappers, after their few months’ sojourn with the 
corps, ever rejoin it, unless perhaps on active service in the field. 
Thus unless grounded in the vernacular phrascology of their 
craft, and instructed on their first arrival in the various processes 
of their duties, as conducted in India, it is perfectly certain that 
they will not acquire these very important and necessary quali- 
fications in after-life ; while as builders and civil engineers, their 
talents will remain hidden, or lose half their value, until a com- 
petent knowledge of the vernacular language shall enable them 
to communicate their knowledge in language intelligible to the 
people of the country. Our advice is thus to imstruct them 
well, then to trust them large ly, and pay them liberally. 

The abolition of the Be neal andl Bombay Military Boards 
Was a grand measure. But the rubbish has not yet been all 
cleared away. Commissary Generals, [nspector- Generals of 
Ordnance and Chief Engineers must have more authority ; must 
each respectively be put into a position assimilating more to 
that of the eld Boards, than each now fills, be fore the new 
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system can be expected to work smoothly. Chief Engineers 
must not be made mere Postmen and Clerks to local Governors. 
They are the most scientific and among the ablest and most 


zealous officers in the service. Their positions should’ be of 


high honor, considerable authority and great comfort. At 
present this is far from the case. The sooner the matter is 
righted the better. We commend the subject, as also the fol- 
lowing anecdote, to the attention of the Secretary in the Public 
Works Department. We might tell many such tales. 

Some three years back, a sanatory measure urgently recom- 
mended by a medical officer, imvolving an expense of six 
hundred rupees, was reported. ‘The tmmediate superior, a 
person of high rank, authorized the measure, and the local 
officer carried it out. Sanction was quickly obtained trom the 
Supreme Government ; but a greater than Lord Dalhousie, the 
Auditor General had not been consulted. A few words in red 
ink negatived his Lordship’s order, and the bill was made 
over to the Military Board. After many months the Board 
passed and sent it to the Military Accountant for adjustment. 
In due course the cash was paid. After a considerable interval, 
however, the Military Auditor General again interfered and re- 
trenched the full amount. Again was the matter referred to 
the Supreme Government which passed it on to the Local 
Government, and after six months more it was finally sane- 
tioned, and the retrenchment recovered through the local 
Chief Engineer. Thus during more than two years, some forty 
official letters had been written, and innumerable copies been 
made for one authority or another, and during all this time the 
zealous officer who had expended his private means, in the cause 
of humanity, was out of pocket £60. Such delay could not now 
occur, but six months or more of the delay in this very case, did 
take place during the present order of things, and we believe that 
with a less energetic officer than the local chief Engineer, twelve 
months more might have passed before the cash had been recovered, 

Much reform is still required in the Commissariat. As yet, 
il Some quarters at least, confusion aud expense seem rather to 
have inereased than diminished, by recent changes. In the 
cattle department for instance, the new arrangements were 
inaugurated by the sale of the greater part of the public stock. 
Under such cireumstances, only nominal prices were, of course, 
obtainable; but scarcely were the elephants, camels and bul- 
locks sold, than out came an order to re-purchase. The for- 
tunes of some rising “ Jotee Pursads” were accordingly made 
We know not whose was this see-saw 
We refer specially to sales at a 
reason to believe that 


at Government expense. 
move, but such was the fact. 
certain large station, and we have 
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throuchout the Bengal Presidcnev, sales, re- pure hases, discharges 


and re-enlistments followed cach other quic ‘Aly. Such has al- 
ways: been the Hast India Gover mment’s fate in war time. ‘This 
Was a peace measure. 

Half the Commissariat expenses during war ts attributable to 
such doings ; to alternate haste and delay ; above all to un- 
trustworthy agency. War is expected or a movement is to be 
made in any ey whether within or without our |inits. 
At once the market is up, vof for the contractors, but for the 
CGiovernment. The laces practically have the benefit of the 
earliest intelligence. They buy at twenty seers for the rupee, 
sell at ten; and again after a few weeks or months, re-purchase 
the accumulated stores, perhaps at fifty. Jotee Pursad’s trial 
proved how cattle contracts were man wed. But reform has now 
commenced. The great contractor las himself arranged for a 
small retaining fee, to hold some thousand cattle available for 
the public service. This is a good move. On this principle, con- 
tracts for all Commissariat necessaries should be made. In our 
option, they ean be most cheaply effected by civil officers; the 
Commissariat officers looking only to quantity and quality. Let 
local Governments through their most eflicient Civil officers, 
contract with monied men, to supply at fixed points, within 
given periods, certain quantities of grain, cattle, &e. and lect a 
given proportion be always kept available, under special restric- 
tions, for the contractor’s own purposes. 

We propose that these arrangements be made by civil officers 
heeause ¢key ought to have most infiuence im the country ; 
ought to know the soundest traders ; and to be able to make 
the cheapest bargains. The Commissariat should look to the 
terms of contracts being kept, and should manage all details : 
a few well paid Inspecting officers, men not above their work, 
and aceustomed to such matters, with well paid natives under 
them, will suffice for all the suggested duties. <A single active 
officer could ordinarily supervise a Provinee. No Serje ants, and 
very little inferior European agency should be employed im the 
department. The te mptation is too ereat. If the ofheer does 
his duty, little subordinate supervision is required. The /eyi/i- 
mate work of Serjcants, can be better done by natives. ‘The 
legitimate work ot gentlemen, should be done by gentlemen, 
tramed to the work. Some of them, at least, might be mer- 
cantile men from England. Indeed we are disposed to think 
that the Commissariat might advantageor isly be altogether a civil 
establishme ‘ut, as is now the ease in the Royal army ; but our Indian 
“Mr. Filder” should be at least a K.C. B., and so be hoisted 
well above the vulgar de ‘preciation of the Commissariat service, 
so general through the Ponuimsular and Crimean wars. 
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The Commissariat must be a well paid and respectable body ; 
every responsible official having the status and pay of a military 
officer. But there should be no irresponsible agency, contractors 
strictly kept to contract work, and not permitted, by their 
money-influence, to overshadow and bully, even the chief Com- 
missariat officers. 

By our scheme, very small annual payments will give Go- 
vernment the command of markets at all times ; instead of, as 
at present, leaving it in every difficulty, at the merey of its own 
nominal servants. Retaiming fees may, in many cases, be al- 
most nominal. Monied firms gain so much in eredit by Go- 
vernment contracts, that they can afford to deal for small pro- 
fits. ‘Their stores will be laid in at harvest- time, and by sale 
of half or three-fourths at sowing time, they will at least cover 
their own expences, having their full retaining fee as profit. 
Similarly, by being permitted, within limits, to work the cattle 
they keep up, they can afford to charge the merest trifle. Such 
a scheme would involve clashing, some must necessarily occur 
at first; but Lieut, Governors and the Commissary General 
could easily stop all that. A few severe examples would suftice, 
And as long as Inspectors and Receivers, European and Native, 
are paid sufficiently well to make it worth their while to be in- 
dependent of contractors, but at the same time to do their duty 
to them, as well as to Government; all else will work well. 
Officers enough are now im the department to do the needful. 
Numbers might even be reduced; but pay and position should 
be raised. Zeal and ability should be the sole passports to 
promotion in all ranks. Let also venality be promptly and 
severely punished, and all will soon be smooth. We repeat 
that much has been done in this department. To simplify 
accounts and insist on their being promptly rendered, would be 
lmmense points. 

A Transport train should be established ; one combining the 
virtues of Sir Charles Napier’s Baggage-Corps, and of those 
recently employed by the Allied armies in the Crimea, [Hints 
may also be taken from the Russians; from their wonderful 
organization and application of resources. Organization and 
Military discipline im this department, are as requisite as in any 
other branch of the army. Economy and efficiency will both 
be thus best sceured. An Indian army can never move likea 
European one; but still there is very much that can be effected, 
if officers will set. the crample. There was no more necessity, 
as was the ease, for a Lieut. Colonel to take three Ele ‘phants 
and double- poled tents, and glass doors, to Candahar , than for 
him to have taken the Crystal Palace. Neither was it neces- 
sary for subalterus to take dressing-boys a deputy dressing 
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bovs, and butlers, with their assistants, Ne. throughout thos 


campaigns. 
Mr. Kaye has recorded that Sir John Keene’s army was 
accompanied by five non-combatants for every soldier. — ty 


such 2a country every man should have been armed, and the 


camp-followers should not have exceeded the fighting men 
It is all nonsense to say that the present system is necessary 


It is not. General Pollock had not half Genera! Nott’s number 


of followers ; nor were such proportions found necessary during 


either the first or second Burmah war. Three or four servants 


will suffice, for a time, for each officer. They, and indeed al! 
ranks should have as good cover, over their heads, as circum- 


stances admit of ; but it is nonsense to expect to carry all peace- 


luvuries into war. Indeed the attempt to do so, too often 
leads to the abandoument or failure of recessaries. There 
should be a Director General of baggage, with deputies, and 
assistants for divisions and brigades, as in continental armies. 
They should be stern men, of somewhat Napierean views, with 
authority to burn all extra baggage, and all burthens of over- 
loaded cattle. Those who remember Burmah, or who bear 
in mind the passes of Affghamstan, crammed with cattle and 
human bemgs, even as poppy heads ; who remember gram at 
a rupee a seer, and water nearly as scarce as beer, will fee} 
with us that the very existence of Armies should not be risk- 
ed to give Cleopatra sofas and fresh bread to gentlemen whose 
services, at best, are ill worth sueh price. 

With a Staff Corps would, of course, come more efficient 
staff establishments in all departments. Good Regimentai 
officers who had studied their profession, m all its arms, would 
then, as in the Continental armics, be attached to the taf 
Major and according to their more special qualifications be 
distributed mto the Adjutant and Quarter Master General’s and 
other departments. No one will pretend that the best man 
is now selected for either of those important branches. We 
cannot indeed be said to have a Quarter Master General’s depart- 
ment at all. We never had. The present heads are striving 
to make up for departmental deficiencies, but the whole 
department requires regeneration and extension ; in short radical 
reform. Assistant Quarter Master Generals should be the eyes 
of Divisional Commanders, not merely their Aide-de-eamps , 
still less should they be gentlemen at large, oceasionally, in 
fine weather, marching with large perambulators along high 
roads, 

We have suggested the formation of a Staff corps. A word 
as to details. The French Etat Major, is a distinct Corps, ad- 
mission to which is only obtained, as in the Engineers and Artil- 
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lerv by a special education, and when this has heen conipleted 
and the requisite examimation passed, by a fixed period of 


Regimental duty with each of the three arms of the service, 
in the grade of Subaltern. Adverting to local peculiarities, 


we would require an officer to serve trom two to four 


vears with lis original corps, when, armed with a certifi- 
eate that he thoroughly understood his regimental duty, was 
physically active, ze% lous, and mtelligent, he should, after pass- 
mg the Interpreter’s examimation in the languages, be admit- 


ted imto the Staff Corps. No man is thoroughly fit for staff 


duties without such qualifications. He should, in addition, pass 
for a particular department. 

Kirst. Adjutant General’s, Military Seeretariat, and Judge 
Advoeate General’s Department. 

Second, Quarter Master General’s and Survey. 

Third. Civil and Political employment. 

Fourth. Army Finance Departments, as Pay, Audit, Commis- 
sariat. 

hifth. Miscellaneous, as Military Police, Baggage, Ke. Xe. 
Government to fix tests for each department. High proficiency: 
in other branches, might permit the P. H. to be substituted for 
the Interpreter’s test in individual cases, but we look on a 
thorough colloquial knowledge of the languages, next to good 


Judgment, the very first qualification for a staff officer. Half 


the contre-temps and violences that occur between Europeans 
and natives, are occasioned by mutual ignorance of language. 
Book learning is Jess required, but ability to read accounts and 
Sepoy’s letters, is important. Many C ivilians, never acquire the 
power, and are accordingly much at the mere y of their own Moon- 
shees. Good colloquial knowledge, acquired by free association 
with all ranks, will render other lingual attaimments compara- 
tively easy. By such processes, the Staff Corps would possess 
soldierly ‘officers , qualified by study for every branch of duty, 
whether civil or military. After passing the Interpreter’s ex- 
amination, and being furnished with a certificate of proficiency 
in his regimental duties the staff candidate should then be sent 
to do duty for one year with cach of the other branches of 
the service, his name being struck off his origimal regiment, 
and enrolled in the staff corps. A staff man would thus have 
done from five to seven years’ regimeutal duty, and be about 
twenty-four years of age, before being cligible for statl duty. 
He would have fairly won his spurs, and would then be available, 
according to qualifies ition and the test he had passed, for any 
department. 

It will be observed that we have thrown the whole civil as 
well as military staff mto the Staff Corps. We have done so 
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deliberate ly, and after much consideration, as agreeimeg with 
Lord Hardinge,* that it is useful to have officers quali fied for 
both civil and military duties on the strength of the army. 

Such is the Oriental system, which is too much overlooked 
or even despised, Orie uitals put a man of energy and ability to 
the front, whatever be his antecedents, whether he were » a slipper- 
bearer or a pipe-bearer, a slave ora son of a slave, a Pasha or 
a son ofa Pasha. In troubled times and places, at least, they 
put such amanin authority with full power. On the other 
hand, Englishmen judging by English rules, split up, and sepa- 
rate oflices, thereby puzzling Natives where to look for justice, 
and olten obliging officials to waste half their time im forms 
and squabbles. England has no need of Rome’s fears. The 
most popular Governor General would not be followed im re- 
bellion by a single regiment. Yet Rome won and held the 
worl? under Consuls and Pro-consuls, Even the jealous Augus- 
tus armed his Governors 

“with the full powers of the Sovereign himself. It was reserved for 
Constantine by divided administration to relax the vigors of the 
state. FT 

We do not altogether advocate Roman powers for British offici- 
als, although there cannot be a doubt that half Sir Charles Napicr’s 
suecess In Scinde is attributable to his despotic powers. A fool 
so armed, will get into a mess ; but a man of ordinary judgment 
will consult others, where he is himself deficic nt, and by prompt 
action will cover a multitude of defects. For the next fifty or 
a hundred years, there must be non-regulation provinces and 
military Civilians. Indeed we would always have them, and 
uncovenanted officers also, were it only for a stimulus to Civi- 
lians, and a fillip to routine practices. 

Thus, according to qualification, men would be posted to. ci- 
viland political berths, to the Adjutant General’s, Quarter 
Master General’s, finance, Supply, Baggage, Law and other de- 
partments, 

They — rise regimentally, as vatancics occur, In the Staff 
Corps, ¢ r being origin: ly appointed in that corps, according to 
army sti oallion they might be promoted at fixed periods, so as 
to reach Lient. Coloneleies in tw enty-five years. Or present in- 
cumbe ae might be promoted on the d: ay on which each would 
have obtained each ste » had he remained with his origina] re- 
giment. ‘The regimental rank being — each departmen- 
tal step would only be won by etticieney, by , hard work, and by 
keeping pace with the times. The 1 st pay might be, as 


. Kvidence before the Lords. 
+ Gibbon, Book xvii, 
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that of the Engineers ; separate staff allowanees being allotted 
as at present for each office, and a Jresh test required on each 
departinental step up to certain periods. Vf men became lazy or 
apathetic, they might be restricted to small inoflensive berths, 
or if physic: ally or mentally qualified, be sent as juniors of their 
rank to do duty with a corps of the lie. After two reports, at 
intervals Of six montns, of continued apathy, they should be 
discharged, pensioned, or invalided according to the circum- 
stances of each case. ‘There would be no more difficulty in 
disposing of cach cases, than of that of the late Colonel David- 
son of the Engineers. To place meompetents on the shelf, and 
to employ men in positions according to their talents, is follow- 
img common sense rules. Thus a Captain might, be Commis- 
sary General, a field officer his Deputy. Other posts would be 
similar lv filled. 

It strikes us that some such arrangements provide, as fairly 
as is practicable, for all circumstances and would not be diffie “ult 
to work. ‘They would effectually check, if not altogether pre- 
vent jobpery, would give all young working officers an object to 
work for, sad still would not altowe ther shut the staff doors to 
regiments. The scheme would, at least, put down the present 
ery of favoritism aud thus induce comparative contentment. If 
it did no more than allay present restlessness, much good would 
be effected. 

The Corps would be large or small, according to the necessities 
of the service and would, like other regiments, annually receive 
drafts to fill up vacancies. Our scheme will be called ineom- 
plete, because it does not shut the staff door entirely to regi- 
mental officers. This is intentional. All men do not ripen 
carly. A very efficient regimental officer may be idle during 
the first three or four vears of his service, or his education may 
have been ne ibe d. Sueha man, ifof commanding talent or 
energy, should not be lost to the tat Major. Ochterlony, 
Barry Close, and other eminent staff officers would have been 
excluded from high employment by sucha rule. The arrange- 
ment would, however, lessen the necessity of drafts from the line, 
After its formation, one Captain and two Subalterns from each 
regiment should be the utmost allowed on the staff. Most of 
these would probably go to irregular corps. They should, 
however, be available for all. stat!’ posts, remaining on the 
strength of their original corps. In fixing the strength of Regi- 
ments and Battalions, allowance should be made for these three 
abscutees, and for one infour absent on furlough, &e. 

Calculating then the staffto eventually require six officers 
for each of the 219 Regiments and Battalions in the service, 
and 657 or half the number to be attached to the Staff Corps, 
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the expense will be m round numbers a quarter of a million 
sterling. At least half of this would however be civil: charges, 
as pay of men ready on ee y for military duty. 

\ delicate point reman Are the staff’ to be e <r for 
command ? The recent ae 4, making the command of a regi. 
ment and certain posts the only ro ads to a full Colone ley, pe 
that such is the present inte ution. The rule does not work well, 
and has alre ae put bad juniors over good seniors, — Its ten- 
dency is to exe ‘ude froma eventual command, many of the very 
best officers in the service, men who have risen by ‘their military 
merits. We feel ~ it we can argue this pot without prejudice 
In discussing it, we have no purpose to answer but the good of 
the state. The iain is not, what is best, or even fairest, for 
this or for that individual, but what is best and fairest for the | 
service. Whether im a great calamity,—and Government should 
always be ready for one, “seals public, and, above all, those umme- 
ate ly concerned, would place most confidence m soldie rs’ like 
Broadtoot, Jacob, and Edwards, or in hap-hazard seniority com- 
manders. Whoever would have preferred Xenophon to Menon, 
or Pottinger to Elphinstone, must vote withus. It is doubtful 
whether Xenophon was a soldier* at all, when he was raised to 
command on the shields of the soldiery. Herat proved | 
Pottinger to have been a thorough soldier, one he was far 
from being what is called a clever man. Washington was 3 
Militia man and a Surveyor, Cromwell a country eentleman. 
They were all born soldiers. 

The Staff Corps must then correspond with the “tat Major. 
Its Colone!s must come on the general gradation list, it being 
always optional with Government. to keep men to their eran 
bags, law books, &e. or to put them in commana of brigades. 
General Huyshe, one of the most efficient officers inthe Bengal 
army, rose to his m: yority in the Commissariat; and General 
Lumley one of its best Adjatant Crenerals, was transferred from 
the head of the Commissariat to be Adjutant General. The 
command of European Regiments is given to the smartest 
officers. © Huyshe commanded one, and Colonel Swatman, who 
also rose in the Commissariat, now commands another : we men- 
tion these names and dwell on the question beeause we daily 
hear it said “ So-and-so can know nothing of his duty, he was 
all his life in the Commissariat, &e.” “We particularize the 
Commissariat, as being a departme nt, perhaps less soldierly i 
its character than others. The Quarter Master Generals, and 
Survey Departments, are among the best schools for war, as are 
many of the duties of the Military Colleetor and Magistrate. 
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Phey are akin to Wellington’s hunting parties , they improve the 


coup Weil, sharpen the perceptions and give opportunities of 


display of courage, hardihood and resource. Five to seven 
vears of mixed military duties, im early life, would instil into 
soldierly Civilians, all requisite details. It is not by three 
times aday, seeing soldiers cat their rations, or horses twice a 
day, eat their gram, or is it even by, year after year, driving 
fuzes and portfires, or by marching round barrack squares, that 
oticers learn to be soldiers, much less tobe Generals. Such 
avoeations are rather the necessary drudgeries of the profession 
with hasty spirits, they cramp rather than foster eminent attain- 
ments. ‘The soldier in heart will kee ‘p up Ins military knowledge 
wherever or however he may be placed. — Tle will also avail him- 
self of opportunities to take part in battery practice, and in 
field exercise, nor will his steps be unfrequently turned, towards 
the regimental parades, hospitals, and target practice. He will 
enjoy such avocations, while many Regimental men expend 
their energies in execrating them. 

In short we altogether de ny that the officer who has passed his 
life in small regimental details, and in’ performing Dundas’ 
eighteen mancuvres, or any one else’s twenty-eight, is likely to 
prove a better Commander m field or in garrison, than the one, 
who, with from five to seven years’ practical military education, 
has early distinguished himself above his fellows as a soldier ; 
and, in later years, has been knocking about the country as a 
Quarter Master General, a Surveyor, a Magistrate, ora ( ‘ollector. 
We even question, whether the individual of like antecedents, 
whose wits have bee m sharpened by the duties of a military 
Lawveror Commissariat officer, will not, as arule, be as efficient, 
as the man of regimental details. We argue on the rule, no/ 
the exception. There are undoubtedly excellent regimental 
officers and very bad_ staff men. Facts however bear out our 
argument. Among the highest names in European warfare, 
are those of men who performed little regimental duty. In 
the Indian ranks also, the Pollocks, the Notts, the Gilberts and 
the Cheapes of the present day, did as little battalion drill, a 
did the Maleolms, the Munros, ‘and the Clives of old. 

We are very far from decrying the se thool that produced 
Colin Campbe Hl, He mry Lave ‘loc k, Markham, Franks, and hosts 
of good soldiers in the C ompany’s ranks. We simply aver with 
all confidence, that there is nothing erudite, nothing difficult 
in Dundas, nor in more modern books of mancuvres ; on the 
contrary, that any dolt may learn his Battalion drill, and even 
the Light inf: mtry manceuvres in a few weeks ; that many do 
so, and are little the wiser ; that they are practically as great 
dolts as ever, and that not one out of a dozen of them could 
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eet a Brigade out of Hyde Park, much less manacuvre it before 





an enemy. No; itis not elementary knowledge, such as 
pe e wee 
barrack life, or vesiesvetal parades ean give, that is most 
essential to a commander. It is good sense, energy, thought- 


fulness, and familiarity with independent action. Above all, it 
is that coolness under all circumstances, that enables a man to 
apply the full resources of his mind, and without fear of 
responsibility, to act upon his own judgment. Few will deny 
these obvious truths. Then, mall common sense, let not at least 
working men he erclided from command, and those hoisted 
over their shoulders, who have neither studied their profession 
as these have done, nor had their opportunities. Such practice 
would deprive Government, perhaps in its necessity, of the 
military services of its dest, or at least of its most accomplished 
soldiers. 

In all we have propounded, we are borne out, not only by 
Asiatic practice, but by the practice and theory of the Conti- 
nental masters of war. We have already more than once referred 
to Jomini; we do so again, as his words are very apposite to 
our argument. Tle tells us that a chief commander of artillery 
should be a good strategist and tactician, a man who could 
consult with the C ommander-in-chief, and bring into play, at | 
the most effective momeut, not only the reserve artillery, but | 
half the guns attached to divisions. ‘This is common sense, but 
is not what is learned at Dum-dum, Meerut, the Mount, or 
\hmednugger. Those head-quarters turn out excellent prac- 
tical artillerists, but few strategists or tacticians. We quote | 
in more detail Jomini’s views as to the requisite qualifications 
of a Commander-in-chicf, also his opnnon as the arm whence 
he may be best drawn. The translation or rather paraphrase 
Is Our own.* 





‘ 


‘A General must be a man of great mind, of a moral ecourree, which 
leads to great resolutions, of sang-froid or physical cour we, whic . 
overcomes dangers. Knowledge is only a third-rank re quisite, but 1 


a powerful auxiliary. Vast erudition is not here meant. It is | 
necessary to know little, but to know that little well, and to be well 
evrounde din pr inciples. * * % 


‘The question has often been agitated whether eommand should be 
given to the Ceneral long habituated to the management of troops, 
or to Generals who have risen in the Héat Major, and thouvh learn- 
ed in war, have been little habituated to handle tro: yps. It is indis- 
putable that a General may be able to combine aper ations, and earry 
on war on a laree seale, who never led a r riment 2a au ist the enemy. 


-~ 


ry , ’ : 
Phe great Condé, Frederie and Napoleon are examples.’ 


* " : : : " ‘“ ° ~~ + 
Precis de l'art de la guerre par le Baron de Jomini. Paris 1837. pages 
OOF and 605, 
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Jomini proceeds. “ It cannot be denied that a man from the £¢at 
Major, as well as any other, may become a great Captain, but it 
be from having grown old in the functions of Quarter Master* 


i df 


will not 


but dbecarse he possesses the natural genius for war. A General of 


like character from the Cavalry or Infantry, will be equally fit for 
supreme command. Lrdividual qualitie s will be every thing.” 

“In coming to a decision, all points must be considered, and a 
medium taken. A General from the Etat Major, from the Artillery, 
or from the Engineers, who has held the command of a division 
or corps d’armee, will have, other points being equal, a swperiority 
over the General who understands the conduct of only one arm, er 
ofa special corps.” 

“In brief a General who has thought much on war, that is, has 
studied war, will be quahiied for command. A great and compre- 
hensive mind 7s, above every other quality, necessary for a Commander- 
in-chiel. Lastly, the union of a wise theory with a great mind will 
constitute the great Captain.” t 


Such are the dicta of one of the ablest, and most practical, 


military writers of the present age. Of one who was the chief 


of Ney’s. staff, and who is supposed to have inspired his genius. 
Of one who, even as 2 traitor to the side on which he had so 
long fought, was so much respected as a soldier, by the Emperor 
Alexander, that he made him an Aide-de-camp, and put him at 
the head of an army. Jomini advocates all we urge. Genius 
is heaven-born. Strategy, tactics, and all else must give way 
on occasion. A General must waderstand rules and principles, 
but not be the slave of them. Neither rules nor principles 
require the term of a life to learn. He must have moral and 
physical courage, and ready aptitude to apply his resources. 
These qualifications are somewhat akin to genus. They are 
to be cultivated, though not to best advantage under dry routine. 
The India Government has seldom the power of selection from 
Generals who have commanded divisions. — [t is limited to select 
hetween Commanders of Regiments and men who, like Generals 
Patrick Grant and Cheape, and Colonels Tucker and Birch, 
though of known ability, not only never led a Regiment into 
action, but never commanded one for a day.f{ Or the selection 
may he extended to a third class, to men distinguished in youth 
as soldicrs, but afterwards employed as Civilians ; to the Broad- 
foots, Edwardes, Lakes, Bechers, and Nicholsons of India; to the 
Hardinges, Raglans and Cathearts of the Royal Army. The 
importance of the subject tempts us again to quote Jomini; 


‘A General instructed in theory, but destitute of coup d’ceil, 


* Inthe Russian army for which Jomini wrote, the Quarter Master's 
De mmuitne nt combines the General Staff. 

+ Jomini, Part I. pages 110, 111, and 112. . 

+ General Grant is the exception, but the corps was Lrregular 
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sang-frotd and of skill, may make a_ tine strategie plan, but tail ii 
every law of tactics, when he. finds himself in pre ies of an enemy 
His projects will then vanis sh, his defeat become probab le. Ifthe 
has force of character, he may diminish the bad results of his cheek ; 
if he loses his head, he witl lose his army.” 


ew soldiers in India have witnessed much strategy; but 
many have witnessed the failure of tactics én the presence of the 
enemy, aye, and every day witness it on their own parade 
erounds, when “ Adjut: mts’ Regiments” in the hands of routine 
Lieutenant Colonels and Majors, even though they may ‘ have 
never been on leave fora day for thirty years,” are ¢ ubbed Wp 
and tortured im every conce ‘ivable way. {|The men who never 
vo on leave are not the best officers. All work and no play 
makes jack a dull bov.|) The eard system fails. The man 
who never reflected iw tis life cannot be expected to reflect, 
on an emergeney. An inequality or contraction of ground 
puts him out, the une xpected appearaice of a ecrabbed Brigadier 
Husters him; the whirlwind rush of a Sir Charles Napier down 
the line, frightens him out of his senses; cards, manuals, cate- 
chisms, and all other helps are forgotten, and the unhappy 
Mield officer is like ‘a babe ina wood.’ He loses his senses, 
and is alike the laughing stock of his sable soldiers, and of his 
younger countrymen. Is such a man,—and there are scores 
of them,—the fitting leader of a brigade through the Bolan or 
the Khybur; up the Persian gulf, or to China or Burmah ? 
Yet they are the men so sent, daily so selected. Can such men 
he expected to preserve their senses im the presence of the 
enemy? That such men have not lost armies is no fault of the 
present system, but is attributable to the courage and skill of 
subordinates, and to the Ikbal of the company. But let not 
Providence be teo long tempted. Rome lost her Legions when 
commanded by Gene ‘rals who were soldiers only in name. Na- 
poleon’s words into his brother Louis at Toulon apply to our 
argument. Standing in midst of the eor pses of 200 Grenadiers 
slain through the ignorances of their Commander, at the assault 
of an impregnable side of Fort Phuron, he observed 


i If | had ComManNn rded he Te, all the Sse br; ave me ll woul: | be stil] 
alive. Learn Louis, from this e xample, how absolutely necessary 
instruction is to those who as pire to command others.” 


We have dwelt so much on the mischiefs of routine and strict 
seniority, and on = evils of having decrepit or incapable offi- 
cers at the head of Troops, that it behoves us to offer some 
remedy for present ak We know that the seniority system 

cannot be uprooted altogether, nor indeed do we desire to. lp- 
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YOOU it. Seniority must be the basis of Judian promotion, but 
seniority may be, and must be helped over the stile. 

In the first place then let us earnestly depreeate the threaten- 
ed closing of the Invahd establishment. As Sir George Pollock 
deposed before the Lords, it has often been grossly abused, 
but so have other establishments. Army Tlead Quarters and 
the doctors between them, ought to be able to prevent gross 
abuses. Invalid officers ought to be employed, as they usually 
have been at Madras and Bombay, in duties commensurate with 
their powers. It is by leaving them as gentlemen at large that 
malingering is eneouraged. Our objection to the abrogation 
of the establishment is on the double ground that present in- 
cumbents have a sort of right to its advantages, and that it is a 
safe outlet for ineapables. This latter is surely a substantial 
reason for its maintenance. What matter whether a man be 
unwillmg or unable, so that he do not perform Ins duty. 0 
disease may be real, though not apparent. It is indeed : 
erievous disease to prefer idleness and inaction to sintieian 
work. It is surely then better to shelve such discased gentle- 
men in sma// civil posts requrmg only an hour or two’s daily 
work,* than to have them at the head of Companies or Regi- 
ments. In garrison duty with veterans, commanded by good 
officers, they may also earn their bread. We pray then the ‘autho- 
rities to let the Invalids stand, but to employ then as above 
suggested. The alternative is to allow Invalid Officers to cum- 
ber the regular ranks. Commanding officers are men with bowels, 
and such men will not drive respectabic icompetents, with 
families, out of their corps, to starvation. The pension es- 
tablishment, in lieu of the Invalids, would be starvation to 
many. 

But we have a more substantive proposal to make, A scheme 
for an Unattached List for the armies of India, prepared with 
a view to relieve the service from the weight of semority, now 
lies before us, and as far as it goes, it seems well suited to effect 
the object. We therefore notice it at length. 

First let us glance at the measures whic th have been adopte “«l 
by the Court of Dire ctors during the last twenty-five years, to 1m- 
prove the condition of their officers.-—In 1832 the Court express- 
ed themselves desirous of remedying the then stagnant state 
of promotion, and of providing for the comfort of their officers 
on retirement. They intimated their willingness cordially to 
encourage the institution of retiring funds, and informed Govern- 
ment that they were prepare “l to bear the inereased charge of 


* Few such sinecures exist in India, but our argument is that there 
BeCn ; A are coldier ¢ rreditably fill Pay 
are quasi-civil posts, which indifferent soldiers may creditany , a) 


ind Pension and Post offices are amone them 
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retired pay that would be consequent upon the establishment 
of funds at the three Presidencies. ‘They sanctioned the re- 
mittance of the retired officers’ annuities through thei Trea- 
sury, at the rate of two shillings the Sicea Rupee, and the grant 
of six per cent. per annum, on the balances of the several funds. 
The number of retirements, however, were limited to 2f per 
annum for the three presidencies, and the amount of the an- 
nuities to be given in each year was fixed at £7750. 

Schemes for retiring funds were prepared, but none were 
approved of. After waiting a reasonable period, the Court 
resolved themselves to provide for the object contemplated, by 
calarging the retirig regulations. This was effected im 1836. 
Otlieccrs were then for the first tyme, permitted to retire after 
certain fixed periods of service instead of, as formerly, according 
to their rank. In 1837 these new regulations were still further 
enlarged, and a Colonel’s pension was sanctioned for all officers, 
whatever might be their rank, after 32 years of actual service 
in India; Lieutenant Colonel’s pension after 28 years, Major’s 
pension after 24 years, aud Captain’s pension after 20 years. 
‘This enlargement of the retirmg regulations was not productive 
of any real advantage to the service. Mr. Philip Melvill, im his 
evidence before the Lords im 1852 says— 

“The first and great effeet (of the new svstem of retirement) has 
heen to soothe the feelings of the officers with regard to the rate ot 
their retiring pension ; they know that however unfortunate tl ey may 
be as compared with others in regimental rise, a fixed rate of pension 
is secured to them; the healing effect of this change has been most 
bencticial.”’ 

[le further says, 

«The number of retirements is increasing as a necessary consequence 
of the additions made from time to time to the number of European 
officers, but the per centage is much the same; it is less than two 
per cent, from all causes, whether retiring on full or half pay, or 
resigning without any pay, and it has been much the same for the last 
thirty years. 

Ile gives the number of officers who are entitled to retire 
on full pay at LODS, of whom 557 are entitled to retire on 
the pay of a rank superior to that which they had actually attain- 
ed, ‘bhe aggregate establishment of European officers in 1834 
he states to have been 1081, and 5142 in 1852. 
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We give below an abstract* return showing the number of 
otlicers who have retired from the Bengal Army for the twenty 
vears commencing with 1834 and ending with 1853. The re- 
tirements in the Artillery and Engineers and m the Medical 
service are more numerous, in proportion, than those in the Ca- 
valry and Infantry. This is caused, no doubt, by the existence 
of retirme funds in those branches of the service. In 1849 a 
fund called “the Majors’ Bonus Fund” was established in the In- 
autry of the Bengal Army, and existed until the end of 1851. 
offered no fixed bonus on retirement to Lieutenant Colone!s, 
nor was there any certainty that a bonus would be available at 
ail to a Lieutenant Colonel wishing to retire. It therefore 
fell to the ground. 

The “ Unattached Semor List” scheme now before us is more 
of the nature of a superannuation fund, than ofone of mere pur- 
chase. Unlike the superannuation funds of the Civil and Me- 
dical Services it does not propose to remove the Annuitants 
from the service altogether, but simply raises them as it were 
i step, to make way for others ; leaving their services avail 
ible to the Government, if they have any physique remain- 
me. But we must let the proposal speak for itself. 

it sets ont by showing the average length of service on 
promotion of the Infantry officers of the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, in October, 18538, which are as follows: 

Colonels. Lieut. Cols. Majors. Captains. Lieutenants. 


Bengal, 43.76 32 28.05 15.42 ATA 
\Miadras, 39.39 31.32 96.583 12. 80 1.33 
Bombay. 39.29 31.25 97.78 12.94 4.60 


The average ages, therefore, of officers, assuming that they 
entered the army at 17, must be, Colonels on promotion to that 


Abstract Return of retirements in the Bengal army from 1834 to 
i853, showing tie branch of the service to which the retired officers 
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grade 58 years ; Lieutenant Colonels 48 years , Majors Ib years 
Captains V9 years ; and Lieutenants 21 years, ‘The length « 

service of the junior officers on promotion varies very sinnialies T- 
ably. In the Bengal army, there were m 1805, Majors who, 
on promotion, had served but 18 years, and Majors of 35 years’ 
service. In Madras the most fortunate Major of Infantry was 
promoted in 14 years, and in Bombay m 13 years. The most 
unfortunate officers of that grade, in those presidencies, were 
of 34, and 33 years’ service respectively. *. Amongst the Captams 
of the three armies, last promoted, the most fortunate were of 
7, 8, and 9, years’ standing, those who were most unfortunate, 

had been analie ms 26, 20, and 17 years. In Bengal, the aver- 
age rate of promotion from grade to grade, 1s given as follows :— 


Years. Months. 





Ensign to Lieutenant, ..  ..  .. 4 10 
Lieutenant to Captain, : wee 10 
Captain to Major, .. ..  ..  .. 11 9 
Major to Lieut. Colonel, =... 5 10 
Lieut. Colonel to Colonel, ..  ..10 2 

Total years,.. .. .. .. 42 5 


which corresponds very nearly with the average length of service 
of the Colonels of the Be ngal army as given hefore. 

In order to better this wretched state of promotion, it is proposed 
“that acertain number of the senior Colonels of each branch, be 
placed yearly on an unattached list, and promotions sade: 3 ni 
their room, as in the case of death vacancies 

To carry out this proposal it is suggeste d that a fund be 
formed somewhat similar to the Annuity Fund of the Civil 
service or to the Medical Retiring Fund. The chief difference 
is that the army retirements would be by strict seniority, 
and not by voluntary withdrawal, as in the services above 
named. To exhibit the working a the fund it is explained 
with special reference to the Be ngal Infantry. 

It is proposed, First,—That the number of Colonels to be 
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laced yearly on the Unattached senior list shall not exceed 
nine, or suc h number as the Court of Directors may sanction.* 

Secondly. That the pay proper or British pay, and the 
Colonel’s allowance of the unattached officers shall be paid as 
at present by Government, and that promotion to the ranks 
of Major General, &ec. and to the honors ofthe Bath shall be 
open to all officers on the Senior list, as in the case of unattach- 
cd officers in the Royal army. 

Thirdly. That the cost of the Senior Unattached List be borne, 
partly by the Government and partly by the Army, ‘The former 
0 defray the amount of British pay of the unattached officers, 
and the latter to provide annuities for them, equal to their: 
Colonel’s allowances. 

Kourthly. That the terms of payment of the annuities, 
pavable at the India House to be solicited from. Government, 
be similar to those now granted to the Civil and Medical Ser- 
vices, namely, an exchange of two shillings for the Company’s 
rupee, and interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum on 
all appropriated capital. 

The value of an annuity of £650, (Colonel’s allowance) at 6 
per cent. is ealeulated for the various ages from 60 to 76. 
lor the former age, the cost would be Rs. 53,293, and for 
the latter Rs. 380,914. To provide these annuities it is 
proposed to levy contributions from the several grades of the 
service, were chief payments being made by the semor ranks 
as they gainmost by promotion. In the grades of Lieutenant 
Colonel hal Major, a fixed sum is required for cach step. ‘The 
maximum subseription of a Lieutenant Colonel is limited to 


two months’ difference of pay between that grade, and the 
that is, to Rs. 500, and the minimum Is. 
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Bengal, Infantry, 9. 
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Madras, Infantry, 6.333 
Cavalry, 0.028 
Engineers, 0.230 
Artillery, 0.807 7.298 


Bombay, Infantry, 3.807 
Cavalry, 0.516 
ingineers, 0.23 
Artillery. O.576 4.959 


— —- 


Total per annum, QA250 
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fixed at ath of the above sum, or Cos. is. Geb. Ai; 
other subseriptions im the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, are in 
arithmetical proportion to the above sums, and according to 
the standing of the subseriber. The maximum subscription of 
Major is limited to one and a half month’s difference of pay 
viz. to Rs. 800, and the mimimum to Rs. 8-12. Atl junio; 
grades to pay a donation on promotion. Captains on promotion 
to Major, 8 months’ difference of pay, or Rs. 2500. Licut 
nauts on promotion to Captains, 4 months’ difierence of pay, on 
Rs. 500; and Ensigns on promotion to Lieutenant, 2 mouths 
difference of pay, or Rs. LOO. These contributions ave expected 
fo vield as follows: 
Rs. As 
Lieut. Colonels, .... 500 --  G--b «x 40 20,256 
Majors,............300 -+ 3-12 x 40 12,150 


Foreach step, Rs. 32. 100 


{) 


for nine steps, Rs. 291,600 


25 Captams promoted at 2500 1s os 62,500 
10 Lieutenants promoted at 500 1s... ?O O00 
20 Knsigns promoted at PW .. «. 0,000 

Yearly Income, Co’s. Rs. 3.79, 100 


Phis sum will insure nine annuities vearlv, to Colonels 


above the age of 69 vears, or seven annuities, should the ages 
of the annuitants be below 69, but not under GO. The total 
payments that would be required from any one officer, in pass 
mg trom Ensign to Colonel would be 


As Licutenant on promotion, .. LOO 
As Captain on promotion, ..—.. . bOO 
As Major on promotion, .. 2... 2500 
While passing through the grade of Major, .. .. bLOF 


While passing through the grade of Lieut, Colonel,. . 10,125 

Total Co.’s Rs. .. in 29 
Under the present system, the average period of service in 
the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, is 10 vears and 2 months, whiels 
gives 7} steps a vear as the rate of promotion: by adding 8 
stepsto the above, a Lieutenant Colonel would pass through that 
ay ade in 5 years. Majors are at present 5 vears and LO months in 
PASSINe from Major to Licutenant Colone! : eight additional steps 
per annum, would push them through the grade of Major im 


* years and 7 mouths, Ensigns are on an average, 25 vears 
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5 months in attaming the rank of Major regimentally. Eight 


additional line steps per annum, would be equal to one regi- 
mental step in ten years. ‘The regimental officer would there- 
fore gain two regimental steps by the Ime promotion im his run 
to Major, more than he does at present, and for his greatly 
accelerated promotion would pay but Rs. 3,100, 

Such is the scheme before us. Its promised advantages are 
so great that we cannot Imagme any officer refusing it his 
support. It appears to be free from the objections which have 
bemg urged against purchase in Her Majesty’s service. No 
unecessary supercession of old officers by young and inexperi- 
enced boys, whose only recommendation for promotion is their 

ability to pay for it, would oceur, The cost to individuals 
would not be out of proportion to the mereased income that 
would follow the several payments. The rise would be equally 
felt by all, and Government would derive even greater bene- 
fit than the officers themselves, by having at their disposal in 
the higher grades, men phi sically fit for service. The average 
age of Colonels would not in the course of time, exceed 47 years. 
licut. Colonels would be placed in command of corps at 42 and 
the lower grades, would feel the benefit of a senior list in equal 
proportion. 

During the first vears of its existence, the cost of a Senior list 
to Government, would be trifling. The financial result ought 
not, however, to prevent its adoption, if it offer, as we believe 1 
does, the means of making the armies of India, as regards their 
European Commissioned officers, really eflieicnt. Sup posmng: Ge 
mean duration of the lives of the officers removed to the senior 
list to be nine vears. This will give9 x 24 216 annuttants, 
as the maximum of the senior unattached list for the three 
Presidencies. The ultimate eost, therefore, to Government 
would be 

ee 1, Lr £98,000 
To which add the differenee between 
! and 6 per cent. as the donation in- 
terest on £9,08,712 the value of 
216 annuities, .........00.2006% LIS,17-4 


Making a total of ...... £116,724 
or eleven lakhs of rupees a year for the whole Indian army, that 
is, one hundredth part of the cost of the Milit uy Est tblishment 
of India as at present constituted. 

We are given to understand that the scheme is before Govern- 
ment. We beg their support. It received the cordial coneur- 
rence of the late Commander-in-chief, and has met with the econ- 
currence of inany expericneed officers, the letters of several 
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whom he before us. We trust that it will receive that cons: 
deration from General Anson which the subject deserves. 

Let a mixed commission be appointed to enquire into thi 
state of promotion. ‘That now sitting in England will not be- 
nefit the Indian army. The system of promotion im India being 
by seniority alone, requires a separate investigation, and = with- 
out some such special enquiry, we despair of effectual improve- 
ment. Wefear we have been tedious perhaps unintelligible. 
The great importance of the subject demands the time and atten- 
tion of our readers. 

from general, let us return to special necessities. Among 
the burdens of the army, indeed ofthe Indian services, are paper 
forms, and returns. They weigh down men’s souls. The Me- 
dical Department, which has always been a step-child, peculiarly 
suffers. The Doctor must often neglect his patients, to enable 
him to send in his papers, and prove why he gave No. 1 three 
eggs and a chop; and No.2, a pint of ale and two ounces 
of brandy. Such things at least are managed better in the 
Royal army. ‘There a Surgeon enjoys the reasonable confidence 
due to his position and profession. The East India Company's 
Doctor is treated as a quasi-peculator. All this must, in a great 
measure, be imputed to the fact of the service having few influ- 
ential friends. The Boards have no proper influence, they can 
retard or prevent amehorations, but can seldom further good 
measures. How can a Board of the oldest of the old Surgeons 
he otherwise’ Age is the practical, though not the osten- 
sible qualification. A change in xames, and nothing more, has 
been recently effected. © Semor and junior members of an 
effete Board, were converted into a Physician General, a 
Surgeon General, and an Inspector General, of the same 
Board, with identically the same duties. The Inspector General 
inspects no one! In the Royal army the titles and duties 
are more appropriate ; one Director General supervises all, 
and a rnght good supervisor Dr. Andrew Smith seems to have 
heen, notwithstanding the abuse heaped on him last year. 
If others had evinced half his forethought, and had done their 
duty as he did his, many of the dreadful tales of 1854-55 would 
have been spared. Inspectors General are as Indian Superin- 
tending Surgeons. Deputy Inspectors are Sapelnicnding Sur- 
veons of Divisions, arank and office much wanted in India, in the 
field, if not in quarters. All these appointments go by age, indeed 
almost by meompeteney. The form of selection 5 A, in two cases 
only, been gone through. Men like Kenne dy, De ‘mpster and 
James MeRae are scleeted for war service. They evince in- 
domitable energy, cool courage, and great skill. Their opera- 
tions are carried on under fire, They stand fast, when crowds 
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of fighting men break through their doolies, and over then 
amputating tables. They endeavour to make up for the miscon- 
duet of others. What is their reward 7 A bare mention in the 
Giazette, with the crowd who have, as above hinted, roughly in- 
terfered with their duties; no honors, no rewards await them 
on return of peace ; they sink to regimental charges. We are 
wrong. Jemmy ‘Thompson was, in his old age, knighted, and 
three or four Surgeons, for past services, were made Companions 
of the Bath. These inaugurations were somewhat akin to the 
recent creation of Field Marshals m honor of Sebastopol. All 
this is very bad. The man who works, who hazards his own 
lite to preserve others, whatever be his position or department, 
should be honored, and otherwise rewarded, and that promptly. 
There ought to be special professional rewards. Men like Me- 
Rae and Dempster ought to be Kiights of the Bath, and be 
placed in positions putting them above pecumary care. The 
former good man and good Surgeon has several sons, and cannot 
eet one of them into the service, in which he has behaved so 
well and ably !! True, he was specially thanked after the second 
Punjab campaign, and told that oman in the whole army 
of twenty-five thousand men had done the State better or more 
useful service ; but for years he remamed unrewarded. The 
fact is, that, as in the Royal service, there is little if any profes- 
sional stimulus or reward for the practical Surgeon. Lord 
Dalhousie, just previous to departure, as far as lay im his power, 
did MeRae tardy justice in placmg him at the head of the 
Caleutta Medical College. 

We might name many Surgeons, far down in the list, who 
merit special reward, and yet are unrewarded. Dr. John 
Murray of Agra can hardly be said to be unrewarded, but his re- 
ward and position are the private fruits of his public and private 
ability and energy. The late cholera crisis at Agra bears wit- 
ness to all. His ease at Aliwallso peculiarly exemplifies our 
argument that we must narrate the circumstances. Murray 
was then Assistant Surgeon attached to the Troop of Horse 
Artillery. Heaps of wounde d lay around, but there was no Field 
Surgeon, neither were there sufficie nt amputating instruments. 
Several large boxes, however, full of al] requisites, were lying at 
the Post Office, addressed to the Supermtending Surgeon at 
Ferozcpore eighty miles distant. No one dared open them 
The Post Master probably objected to such felony. Murray 
unable to inspirit his seniors, went at the boxes like a man ; 
no, like a woman, like Miss Nightingale at the Balaclava stor 
room. Hatehet in hand, he got out saws, knives, plasters, lint 
and tourniquets ; told his brethren to help themselves, each giv- 
ing a receipt for what he tock; (the Canny Scot here peeps out 
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He then went to Sir Harry Smith and got him to name 
a Field Surgeon ; but the nominee refused the responsibility 

Murray then acce pted it himself, worked hard, got the wounded 
under cover, and doubtlesss saved many lives. What was his 
reward ? Why that the Auditor General deducted his [Horse 
Artillery pay, and refused to pass his Fie ‘Id Surgeoncy allowance, 

on account of some informality »— perhaps, because he was an 
Assistant Surgeon. ‘The essential part of the storv we know 
to be correct. He did the work, and was thereby out of 
pocket 

We have also a story of a different sort to tell. About that 
same period, an oli Surge on arrived within a few miles of where 
lay nearly a thousand sick and wounded soldicrs, be heiesin to 
a Brigade to which only a single Surgeon, or Assistant was 
present for each regiment. Hle came to be Supermtending Sur- 
geon, but could not take up lis new office, pending some ar- 
rangement. low did he pass the imterval ? Why, in entire 
idleness, a march or more from the sufferers, although he was 
urged to lend a hand! We ean vouch for this fact. It oe- 
curred under ow own eyes. Yet Murray fost his pay by his 
exertions, and is now simply a Civil Surgeon ; while hits senior 
who thus acted, never suffered in pocket more than m= feelin, 
by his eruel apathy, and is now comfortably out of the service. 

The Medical Staff of the army is altogether msuflicient, and 
hitherto it has not been well supported by the recently appoint- 
ed class of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The move in their favour 
was a good one, but has not vet ripened to good fruit. We 
are well pleased that assistant surgeoncies are now open to na- 
tives of India; but for some vears, it will be moral, not men- 
tal capability, that will be found most deficient. In no proles- 
sion, are conscientiousness and high moral worth more required, 
than im the Physician and Surgeon. More native Doctors are 
greatly wanted, and those im the service have insufficient mo- 
tives for exertion. Some of them are most deserving men. A 
few can operate for cataract, extract caleuli, &e. We strongly 
recommend grades being established, rising on strict examina- 
tion, from present rates of 25 and 30 Rs. to 50, 70, and 80 Rs. 
a month. Also that schools for the professional education of 
such persons, be established at Bangalore, Poonah and Lahore, 
as already exist at Agra and Hyvydrabad. 

Pay should also be proportioned to work, and responsibility, 
with the higher classes, Kverv Assistant Surgeon has, on ar- 
rival, to do duty on 8S subaltern’s pay, with an Muropean Regi- 
ment or at the Presideney General Hospital. His aim is ac- 
cordingly to move as soon as possible. Some stay hardly a 
mouth, and are then comfortably settled in Civil statious 01 
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in the Hills. Others are knocked about from regiment to re- 
giment. We have known an instance of a young Assistant 
Surgeon, being eighteen times moved within as many monthis 
ending with having to take a wing of an European regiment 
two hundred miles m the months of May and June, after hav- 
ing just brought a similar detachment, a similar mareh im April. 
We recollect another young Medico dying of heat and exposure, 
when similarly employed. ‘The Assistant Surgeon with an Kuro. 
pean regiment, has exactly the same duty to perform as the 
Surgeon, the same responsibility for his portion ot the Corps. 
He is not ike a Subattern under minute orders. — tle aets every 
hour in matters of life and death on his own responsibility. 
[fe should receive, at least, the same staff pay as ifin charge of 
a native Corps, and thus have a motive for remaming at his 
more responsible post. At an apparent first expense, moneys 
would thus be saved, inasmuch as valuable lives, now sacrificed 
by changes and by inexperience, would be preserved. Constait 
changes do no one good ; they damp ail zeal, and vitally hin. 
der all efficiency. 

Medical officers in charge of corps should have full authority 
however, to draw, for all necessaries for the sick. ‘Thus trust- 
ed and sufficiently supplied with European medicmes, which is 
not always the case at present,they would endeavour to keep down 
expense by using indigenous drugs, m: my of which are valuable, 
and all of which are cheap, and procur able in eve rv bazar. Sur- 
xeons should be assisted by efficient well-paid Stewards, as is 
the case in the Bombay Army. They should not be teased 
with mere business details about bread, sago, saucepans, and 
flannel gowns. It should be quite sufficient in such matters 
for them to satisfy the Superintending Surgeon, that they have 
not wasted the publi ic money. Dooly-bearers and other hospital 
servants should all be enrolled, weil- paid and chgible for pen- 
sions; their not being so has cost many a wounded man his life. ‘The 
scum of the earth will go under fire when there is a pension 
for heirs. Non-combatants ean hardly be expected to expose 
themselves without such provision. Mule-litters, Horse Ambu- 
lances are much required on service. Every corps should have 
‘wo educated medical officers, European corps jowr. We re- 
member an ofticer proposing to prosecute Government for put- 
ting his precious limbs into the charge of a very worthy and 
deserving man who, however, was only an Apotheeary. On the 
other hand we knew another who preferred the Apothecary to 
the Doetor. 

Our remarks on this division of our subject have becn some- 
what full, because we dee ply feel its importance both to humani- 
tv and to the Government’s good name. Every European, and 
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\neheiscd Native, in India is a Missionary. Hach individual! 
has the opportunity, within his sphere, of doing great good o1 
vreat evil; of setting a good or a bad example. He isa light 
ou aluill. Surgeons are specially so. The Subaltern deals with 
a hundred men, the Doctor with a thousand, and if he have a 
spark of philanthropy, will minister extra-officially to hundreds 
of others. Some do to thousands. Such men are ministers of 
merey to the most wretched ; give light to the blind, reheve the 
leper, heal the sick, and gr satly smooth the path of the aged to 
the grave. They should be cordially assisted by Government. 
Mvery medical man should have a carte-blanche to open dispen- 
saries. for the poor, under check, as to medicines, only of their 
ummediate professional superiors. 

The truth of our sentiments as to the prospects of Indian 
army doctors is demonstrated by the fact that the candidates 
for employ at all the recent examinations in London, have been 
hardly as numerous, as the vacancies awaiting them. The well 
educated young doctors cf England have discovered the Kast 
India Company’s Service not to be the best field for talent and 
CHOY. 

Did space permit, we should have much to say on the mo- 
rality of the Indian army. The native portion gives no trouble. 
No Soldier ever existed more patient, more sober, more obedient 
than the Hindoo sepoy. 

The Hindustani Mahommedan has more energy but is searce- 
iv less tractable under a firm but considerate C ommandant, both 
classes offer examples for any army. <A petty theft, an oecasion- 
al religious brawl, and a less frequent murder, originating in 
revenge, form the full Catalogue of serious crime.  In-some rc- 
siments years glide by without a necessity for severe punish- 
ment, 

The European soldier is a different creature, and requires « 
stricter disc ‘ipline. ‘The day of great severity has happily passed 
away; the day when the remedy for every error was the lash 
The law of kindness has however yet to be tried. Let British 
soldiers be dealt with as reasonable ‘beings. Relieve them from 
espionage, keep them strictly to their duty, but let them have 
all reasonable indulgence when off duty. Let Jacob’s scheme be 
tried with European soldiers, as with native horsemen, with: 
rifles, and with cannon. We are glad again to quote Jacob’s 
words :- 

The attempt to govern English sol liers by fear of bodily pain, 
is as Wise as is the cramping of our men’s bodies by absurd clothing 
and accoutrements. ¥ ° ° * Appe al to the highest 
and noblest faculties of man.’ 

Jacob thinks that nifty thousand e/i/e English peasantry anc 
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yeomen in the ranks, treated, and trained and armed on rational 
principles, “would be a match for a world in arms.”” Again 
we go very far with Colonel Jacob, and heartily wish he were 
“the Lord Panmure” of India.* 

Barrack married life is one of the greatest Military difli- 
culties. The expense of keepmg and moving large numbers 
of women, must always be a bar to the positive encouragement 
of matrimony. On the other hand, the improved health and 
steadiness of married men, should be considered im all cal- 
culations of expense, and should at least modify its discourage- 
ment. Weagree cordially witk a recent Bombay reviewer,t that 
‘the percentage system of indecency, and the rejection of all be- 
yond the percentage (six, on embarkation,) should at once be 


knocked on the head.” 
With him we urge that whatever be the number of women 


allowed, they should be cared for and dealt with as Christian 
females. At present, they are hardly allowed to be respectable ; 
they are not treated as if they were. <A shawl, a bit of cloth, 
separates families. Obscene language ever rings in their ears, ob- 
scene sights are constantly before their eyes. The result 1s too 


* Since the first part of this article was in type we have fallen upon 
the following extract from the Times relative to the efliciency of tho 
Enfield Rifle and its advantages over Artillery. This experiment goes 
far to support Colonel Jacob’s views on this subject, more especially 
when it is considered that Jacob's Rifle is a more deadly and larger 
ranging piece than the Enfield Rifle. 

‘ An interesting experiment took place lately at the School of Musketry 
at Hythe. Some condemned tumbrils and gun limbers having been lately 
procured from Woolwich, on Monday morning last one of each of these 
was taken to the target practice ground. ‘To the tumbril were attached 
six horses with riders made of framework, covered with canvas, and 
stuffed with straw; the whole the size of life. About the gun-carriage 
were stuffed figures representing men unlimbering and bringing the gun 
into action. At a distance somewhat beyond 600 yards from them, 
about 60 of the men under instruction at the School of Musketry, were 
drawn up in two divisions, the one extended in skirmishing order, the 
other supporting. One round was first fired by the front rank only of 
the skirmishing party which may have consisted of about 20 men, and the 
result was that a bullet had passed through almost every horse, as also 
through many of the riders pot men employed at the gun. The support 
was then ordered up to reinforce skirmishers, and the whole fired three or 
four rounds in skirmishing order, which completely riddled horses, riders 
and footmen. The party was then closed on its centre and retired to a 
distance of above 800 yards, when volleys were fired at the supposed 
artillery, first by sections, then by sub-divisions, and finally by divisions, 
the whole with an accuracy perfectly wonderful. The experiment clearly 
proved that in the hands of well-skilled soldiers—men who, having been 
taught the principles of rifle-shooting theoretically and practically, have 
obtained a perfect confidence in their weapon—the Enfield rifle must 
prove more hen a match for any field-guns of the present day.” — Times. 

+ Bombay Quarterly, No. vi. Article. Military men and their dress. 
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often what might be expected, and then the ery is * the nasty 
creatures, the hypocrites, the liars.’ That some respeetable 
women do dive and die in the barracks is a standing miracle. 
Gireat should be their reward! 

On  board-ship and at depots, where most attention is 
required, least is often given. We have known women sent in 
open Pattemars, from Seinde to Bombay, in company. with 
bachelor soldiers, without the slightest arrangements for privacy. 
The hourly scenes at most Depots are too disgusting for des- 
eription. 

The principle of the Patcherry, or cottage system, for 
range soldiers, obtaining in the Bombay Presidency ts good, 
but is badly carried out. Many of the buildings are altoge ther 
uitit to be oeeupied by Europeans, when the thermometer ts 
hoo? and even LILO”? as is often the ease during several mouths 
of the vear. But the principle is good. Indeed we see not 
why the Patcherry system, should not be extended to bachelors 
of good characters. Let two, four, ten or more friends, under jomt 
responsibility for good conduct, mess and live together, whether 
in detached cottages, or im partitioned-off compartments of 
present barracks. The sober and the pious man might then, at 
least, live unmolested by the jeers and ribaldry of his dissipated 
comrades. We throw out the hint to the Authorities. <A 
distinguished officer who advocates the measure, has told us 
that im Semde he has often, im his rides in the jungle, come 
upon threes and fours of the 78th Highlanders at prayers, or 
reading their bibles. 

Considering their circumstances and temptations, the earls 
age at which they leave home, and the little check on irregu- 
larities by regimental authorities, the morality of the officers of 
the Indian army is good. It is at least on a par with that of 
corresponding classes in England. It is superior to that of the 
Colomes. In many quarters there 1s much carnestness of purpose, 
much that is thoroughly edo. Gross and open immorality 1s 
how most rare :as rare, as forty years ago it was common. 
While, however, m many corps there is an execllent tone, while 
in such the Commandant considers and treats the subalterns 
as his wards, and while the elder officers set an example of 
sobriety and gentlemanly conduct to the younger ; in others, 
the whole atmosphere of the Regiment is clouded by opposite 
atluences. The proceedings of Courts Martial, as occasionally 
published, let the public behind the scenes in such matters. 
\nd what more uncertain and even whimsical, than the fiats of 
such Courts? A’ Lieutenant Barnes at t Bombay is aequitted of 
blame tor virtually declinmg to do duty. A Major O'Grady 

Madras, is** severely reprimanded ” for denouncing his 
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Commanding Ofliecr before the 4 oung officers of the Mess, as 
‘on old tool’ and 2 d—d Jackass.’ Within a few weeks 
of these two awanes, Lieutenant Patterson, a young officer of 
previously unstained reputation is dismissed the service for an act 


of gross violence certainly, but perpetrated on the impulse of 


the moment, cae @TrOss provocation. We are of opmion that 
two of these sentences might, with advantage, have been reversed, 
aud that the award on Lieutenant Barnes was erroncous. le 
was undoubtedly guilty of the erme of which he was charged, 
however he may have heen provoked to it, and doubtless he was 
ericvousl\ provoked. 

Although then the army is not so bad as Sir Charles Napier 
and some reeent writcrs depiet it, there is, m manv quarters, 
much that needs reform. IL. M. 6th Regiment prove that 
full umesses are neither the most moral, nor the most gentle- 
manly ; but im India, as a rule, the largest messes are the most 
respectable. Major O’Grady set a bad example to Ins younger 
brethren, but it is where a number of idle voung fellows get toge- 
ther, without the restramime voice of their se HLOrs, that vulgar 
quarrels and immoralities mostly occur. 

The remedy, again, is efficient Commanders to regiments. 
At whatever cost to the State, and at whatever pain to mdivi- 


duals, let there be a soldier/y man, of good sense at the head of 


every Corps, and let lis authority be supported. Better that 
his authority be in excess, than that he should lack power. 
For the rest, and from the higher authorities a medium course 
between that of Sir William Gomm and Sir Charles Napier, 1s 
needed. The violent tirades, the hollow and insincere compli- 
nents, the biting and damning invectives of Sir Charles are not 
waited, Neither Europeans nor Natives require severity, they do 
require firmness. The sott showers, the kindly and well meant 
platitudes of Sir William are therefore as little to the purpose 
as were the thunder torrents of Sir Charles.* 

Judicious, without afflictive discipline is required. Such as, 
while reminding officers, that they must always be gentlemen, 
will equally impress on eentlemen, that they are and must be 
soldiers. In Bengal the latter reminder is most necessary. 
We will not assume the invidious task of deciding where the 
other is most wanted ; in what quarter Mr. Arnold’s and Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s Caps best fit. . 

Such discipline and such surveillance, as we advocate, will 
be approved by most good officers. Throughout the services 
the materials are excellent. Some of the best working blood 
of England is in India. The sons of the middle classes that 


* Each General, in his parting address, well e — d lis own adminis- 
tration, Kach evidently wrote Lis own farewell greeting 
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have won and raised England’s Oriental empire, will mamtan 
it against all comers and all odds. The task may be easy 
or hard, according as cach individual performs his part 

As one example is at all times more effective than inan 
homilies, we commend to our readers the ‘‘ memorials ot 
Captain Hedley Vicars, H. M. 97th Regiment’’* who, atte: 
a short but brilliant career, died a hero’s death in— the 
trenches before Sebastopol. Stern soldiers wept at his 
death : many recorded their lamentations. One sentinel wrote 

‘as our Adjut: it, he was loved by every one 1m the regiment, and 
as Captain of No. -& Company, he was more so by his Company. 

Otheers of all grades and arms from Lords Panmure and 
Raglan downwards, lamented his fall. One, a kindred soul,+ who 
at the age of twenty was Adjutant of the 97th regiment, and 
twiee fought his way into the Redan, on the fatal 8th of Septem- 
ber, and was there found, “ far advanced on that red ground 
lving by a cannon, in the sleep of death,” thus wrote of Vicars 
the di iy after the death of the latter ima private letter to his 
vwn mother. 


“Such a death beeame such a life,—and such a soldier. The 
most gallant, the most cheerful, the happiest, the most univer- 
sally respected officer, and tho most consistent Christian’ soldier, 
has been taken from us by that bullet.’ * * * * “T had 
fondly hoped that we should live to go home, and that I might 
bring my dear departed friend to vou, and proudly show him as a spect- 
men of what a ate soldier should be.” * * * “ Noble fellow! he 

rushed in front of his men, and his powerful arm made more than one 
Russian fall.” * * *« How he fearlessly visited and spoke to the men im 
the worst times of the cholera ; but as he told me, he got his re 

ward, for the soldier's dying lips besought blessings on his head.’ * * * 
‘Our men got great praise for the fight last night, but who would not 


Yes, we can vouch to all who will “ go and do lkewise, 
that such a man, the soldier’s friend, the brave in battle, the 
gentle in peace, will be followed to the death by every British 
soldier and by every Sepoy. Sympathy, kindness and gallantry 
are no where more appreciated than in the Indian army. 

We are happy to perceive that, for once, peace has not thrown 
the home authorities off their guard. There can be no lasting 
peace. The time has not come. The war of principles has yet 
to be fought. Russia must have her revenge and America imus/ 
try her strength, her gigantic frigates, and her ten inch guns 


* James Nisbet and Co. Berner’s Street, London, 1856. 

+ Lieut. Douglas MacGregor, H. M. 97th Regiment. Nephew : 
General Paul MaeGregor. and Cousin of Lieut. Colonel George Mac 
Gregor, Bengal army, 
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has been extended for (hirlecn thousand’ wiles across the whole 
( mMtinent oO Muavope eric Asia. and hor twenty degrees over 
. ‘ . ] j > ° 1: . 
Lin Cu to the south and west, Russia has not waited 
a hour to prish forward ner sotarers, her sailors, he savants, 


her engimecrs and her labourers to the Caspian, to the Aral, 
ddeven to the mighty Amoor. Her old poliey will now, more 
ously then ever, be pursued, and though the dream of a 
all never be realized, her position in Persia will spee- 
dily be strenethened, and posts will be established im Central 
\sia and even im China. Bomarsunds, if not Sebastopols, will 
ise at Orenburgh, Astrakan and Astrabad, perhaps even at 


Ballkh and Herat. The wave has receded, to return with redou- 
bled fore "9 though uta different anele. 

Such has ever been and will be Russia’s policy. There will 
he no Russian invasion of Jndia, nor probably will the tribes be 
impelled onus. The latter now understand our strength; Rus. 
sia lias long understood both our strength and our weakness, 
Vhere will be no foolish raid as lorg ai ladia is united, in tran- 
guillity end coutentinent, under British rule. Russia well knows 
that such an atte pt would Oly end in the entire destruction 
of the jay: s. dndia has deen invaded some forty times, but 
aly by small armies, ecting in communication with domestic 
party A osmall Russian army could not make good its 
way throneh Affehanisten; a large Army would be starved 


there in a week, The largest Army that could come with 
A fiehanist: and Persia in its train, would be met at the 

tlet f the only two practicable passes, and while attempt- 
che would be knocked to pieces. A) hundred 
\nglo Indian troops might, with the help of railroads, 
be colleeted at each pass in as few days, as it would take an wn- 
P Lk 1 Army weeks to traverse them. Hundreds of 
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Crimea, have proved the absurdity of the tale of Russian mve- 
SiOU. No, the dream 1s idle: Enel: uid’s dangers are in India, 
not without ; and we pale that it will be a dada they will be 
met, and that there will he no ¢hird Affghan campaign. Such a 
move would be playing Russia’s game. We are sate while we 
hold our ground and do our duty. Russia may teaze, annoy and 
frighten us by her money and by emissaries. She may even do 
us mischief, but she will never put foot in Hindostan. 

What America may venture, sixty years hence, when her 
population numbers a hundred millions, ‘and when vessels of ten 
thousand tous ply the ocean, is another, and may possibly be 
considered a wilder question. But that America wi// strive 
for Oriental Sovereignty is certain. = She is weleome ; there 
will be room for centures, for the whole Saxon race. Let 
England work out her destiny, let her govern India for the 
people and, as far as possible, by the people, and neither Eng- 
land nor India need fear Russia or America, or both combined. 

To recapitulate. Our object is to direct attention to Welling- 
ton’s dying legacy, and to our greatest living warrior’s equally 
solemn enunciation, 








“ Woe to the nation that forgets the military art! Woe to that 
nation,—woe to that nation which heaps up riches, but which does 
not take the precaution to defend them,’ 


Such were the impressive and truthful words of the hero of 
Kars, on the day he landed in England ; such the warning ad- 
dressed by lim to the thousands who hailed his return. And 
the lesson his words inculeate, based as it is on a mournful 
expericnce, cannot be too often or too earnestly urged upou 
the minds of those who truly and unselfishly love their country. 
Let us not forever learn on/y from disaster. Let us use our op- 
portunities, 

To conelude: Our recommendations are to have one strong 
fortress im every province, and a redoubt in every cantonment. 
All may be of mud, at very moderate expense. No man, black 
or white, to be permitted merely to cumber a muster roll, a 
‘antonment, or a battle field. Only the young and middle aged 
to be in the service ranks. FE Iderly men to be in garrison, and 
in veteran corps, commanded by hale and efficient suiliess. Old 
men to retire to their homes. Similar rules for European 
officers and soldiers, as for natives, without favor or affection. 
It is sheer madness, on the plea of economy, mercy, or aught 
else, to keep inefficients, from whatever cause, in the service 
ranks, It is worse, it is a crime to keep such men in authority, 
high or low. Their fitting places are the Invalids, the pension 
list, the clubs, their FE uelish hearths. 
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Legitimate outlets for nulitary energy and ability in all 


rauks, and among all classes, must be given. ‘The minds of 


Subadars and Resseldars, Sepoys and Sowars, ean no move with 
safety, be forever cramped, trammelied, and restricted as at 
present, than can a twenty foot embankment restrain the Atlan- 
tic. It is simply a question of time. The question is only 
whether justice is to be graecfully conceded or violently scized. 
‘len or twenty vears must settle the point. 

Our view is also that regiments professed/y officered by Euro- 
peans should be really so, that ofticers should really do the du- 
ty they profess to do. That the work should not be left to 
Havildar Majors and Pay Orderlies. We accordingly propose 
that at least two European oflicers per company, be posted to 
each of such regiments ; that there be no native officers, unless 
indeed one Anglicised Jemadar (as Ensign) be attached to each 
company, to learn his duty as a Captain, (Subadar) when he 
may be transferred as such to a regiment ofticered by natives. 

We further propose that certain Cavalry and Infantry regi- 
ments be wholly, and others partially, officered by natives. 

That the veteran service be made one of honour and compara- 
tive case. 

‘That honorary rewards be increased, and that pensions be 
given earlier, and in particular cases, on a more liberal scale. 
Whether pensions be by deferred annuities, or, as at present, 
there can be no better safety valve to the service than the pen- 
sion establishment. Comparatively few attain it ; all look to it. 
The vista is long, and the cottage in the distanee very small ; 
it is nevertheless the day and the mght dream of thousands. 
To the native soldiers, home is not, as with Europeans, a simple 
resting place after life’s task is done ; it is the return to, and 
union with, the relatives and friends of earlier years. The 
Whole domestic existence of the sepoy is limited to the few 
years of pensioned and furlough life. This peculiar customs 
deprive him of such happiness while in the ranks. 

The scientific branches of the service to be kept complete 
on the most liberal scale. This is the best economy. Sappers 
and Artillery-men, will, on an emergency, make fair Infantry, 
but Sepoys ‘cannot reciprocate the obligation, nor is it perhaps 
expedient that they should be taught. 

The numerical strength of the European troops should never 
be less than one fourth of the Regular Native Army One 
third would be a better proportion. Year by year, the propor- 
tions have decreased, though the contrary would have been the 
Wiser policy. Familiarity no where engenders reverence. A 
hundred years ago a company was looked on by the enemy, 
aya regiment is now, and yet at Seringapatam, the proportion 
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of Europeans was very much greater than at has been dury: 
more reecnt Wars. 

The arms and accoutrements of all, but especially of thi 
Muro MCAS should He of the very UCST description, our dn 
fantry arms at Sebastopol were better than those of the Ru 
sians. The minic rifle probably saved Inkerm ly as the chane 
from six to mime -pounders may have saved Waterloo. 

A stall corps to be for ned of cilicers who have served fro) 
two to four years with their own arm, and for at least eve wit 
every other, The stati not to be exclusivedy drawn trom this 
corps. Examinations to be required for every posi, and fo} 


every grade, wp to given pots. Staff corps men, as others, to 
undergo sueh examimations. Literary attanuments to be slight! 
considered ; Miliary SCICHCE, rathe r than mathematics to he 
the desideratum. In short, strictly practiced wud professional 


kuowledge with soldierly bearmg, and good characters to by 
the maim points. We are quite sensible of the diihculty o 
the public service, not the welfare of idividuals, is the port 
at issue, 

Another of our sugeestious is quiet iV and unostentatio usly to 
Oppose class to class, ereed to ereed, and mterest to mtecrest.— 
We have also argued, that this can be best done in the army, 
hotas at present, by @ mixture of sects m cach Regiment, but by 
separate Regiments cach consisting chicily, though nol exdirely, 
of a single seet. 

\naual **Chobhams,” and “ Aldershotts” to be established at 
each Presideney, where officers, soldiers and scpoys, should be 
taueht to work, as before au eneny 3 to make gabions on 
lascines; to dig and delve; to throw up works; to attack and 


_ 
} 


defend them. In short for two or three months of every year 
soldiers should have the opportunity, as far as practicable, ot 
learnme what war is, and should also Jearn to take eare of 
themse!ves m the field in ail weather. 

On somewhat the principles above enunciated, and with one 
wuninistakeable Pay Code for all India, the army might be made 
dou Iy]y ellicient tor war or tor peace, at an CXPCHSe hardly ex- 

coding half a million in excess of prescut penditure. Otiicers 


would no longer doubt their own et the men would have 


We have purposely left untouched th question of o vw army or three er 
hd a ¥ ay . *) } } 1)) ‘ ) val. ’ 
Mes, OP OFA ven ral ama uation with the Royal ar uv. But in whatevei 


hands the Indian army remains, its officers should be i ailable for service 
thout the world. All the areuments that an yply to the necessity or 
ficld for seleetions for Indian army stall’ apply equally to the Royal 
troops. Free employment 07 @//, and liberty of exchanve between ti 
Queen's and Company's troops should be the rule. 


t We refer especially to such times as those of the Madras Muti: 
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less reason to complain of their officers. The latter would do 
what they hardly now — to do, they would look into the 
details of their regiments and compe nics, not leave them to 
native officers whom they despise, or to non-commissioned 
—* was have no legitimate authority. Each man Ingh or 
low, in each elass of regiments, would have his place and his 
duty. “Bach man would accordingly have more content- 
meut. The staff appointments from corps being few, and regi- 
mental commands being « arhier obtainable, and given by merit, 
as much as by seiority, there would be fewer, and less loud 


aspirations for Stafi employ. The eontentment of the ofheers 


| 
would alone go far to content the sepoys. Pleasure and pai 
ave catching. ‘The murmurs of messes quickly reach the Quar- 
ter Guard, as do contrary feelings. We conelude with our of 


repeated remark, that it is not a numerically strong army, but 
a contented one with efficient officers, that is wanted. Our duty 
Is now done, let others do theirs, and a reproach, possibly a dan- 
vor, Will liave been removed. 

A paragraph in the Delhi Gazette announcing that the Oude 
authorities are disposed to dispense with the serviee of the 
regular regiments for Lucknow, tempts a few further words 
of caution—though we do not altogether credit the newspaper 
report. The earliest days of annexation are not the safest. Be 
liberal, considerate and mereiful, but be prompt, watehful and 
ven, guelly suspicious. — Let not the loose characters floating 
on the surface of society, especially such society as Lue know. 
he too far tempted, or trusted. We linet ton’s maxim of “keeping 
the troops out of sight,” answered for England; it will of 
answer for India. There must be /rusty bayonets, within sight 
ofthe understandings if not of the eyes, of Indian subjects, before 
they will pav willing obedienee, or any revenue. OF late years the 


_ 


wheels of Government have been mov ing very fast. M: “uy 
native prejudices have been shocked. Natives are now threaten- 
ed with the abolition of polygamy. It would not be difficult to 


twist this into an attack on Hinduism. At any rate the faster 
the vessel glides, the more need of caution, of watching the 
weather, the rocks, and the shoals. 

Mcelix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
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A RT, VL.—Bbrads/ tues Contine nial Railway Guile, 1855-56. 


Turre was probably never a time in which it was more diffi- 
eult than at present for prudent prophets to maintain a reputa- 
tion. Vague torebodines of future evil are indeed common to all 
ages, and to all countries in which the evil omen is not vigorously 
prohibited from manitesting: itself. There were many to declare 
that Eneland’s glory was departed on that solemn morning at 
Whitehall, when Charles Ist tau@ht a lesson to all sufferers, and 
the man in the mask taught a lesson vet more important to all 
kines ; the same story was repeated by partisans of the other side 
when a Stewart was again called Kine by the Grace of God, and 
a prelatic Therarchy was again decked in white surplices. We were 
ruined, as Mr. Macaulay mforms us, after the peace of Ryswick, 
and subsequently with every war ond every peace which involved 
any addition to the 1 National Debt. In these latter days we all 
know how the Eldons and the Inglises wept for their country, more 
and move enslaved by each concession to religious liberty, by the 
enfranchisement of the Roman Catholics, or the endowment ot 
Maynooth: and the mantle of prophecy has descended through an 
unbroken succession of grandmothers to those prophets of to-day 
who see in the playing of a pipe ina Park, or in the prohibition 
of such a melody, and who aticvet to see ina war wherein the course 
of success was marred by only one failure,—in a peace pe ‘rhaps 
the most unselfish ever concluded by a great nation,—unmistake- 
able signs that the downfal of E nel: ind is coming—nay is already 
come. Such prephecying is never ditficult— ‘and such prophets 
will always be ple ntiful till the happy day when fools are scarce. 
But there have ees ays been seers of a more respectable class, who 
do not shrink from committing themselves to definite issues. 
That this or that new mvention will succeed or fail, was formerly 
a question on which serentifie men might hazard an opinion with 
some salety. But since the memorable discomfiture of Dr. 
Lardner, steam and electricity have so confounded all anticipa- 
tion, that the well informed no less than the ignorant decline to 
vive an opinion as to what may not happen next. Even Dr. 
Cumming ts left almost unenswe red, to a his very bold 
prophecy that the world is coming to an end in IS64, a year 
which it would seem impossible, at any rate for the a and the 
doctor’s reputation to outlive together. Mr. Brunel finds many 
to share his enthusiastie contidence in the suecess of his marine 
monster; although we observe that as the day of launching draws 
near, we hear something less of those promises of steaming from 
Plymouth to Caleutta vid the Cape in thirty days; but that the 
Great Eastern is to laugh at the waves of the Atlantic and to 
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remedy the hitherto irremediable agony of sea sickness—is what 
many boldly proclaim, and none of a generation which has seen 
sailing pac ‘kets between France and England—and sees steamers 
plying between Liverpool and M: Ibourne will venture to deny. 
The “Calais and Mooltan” still sounds like a joke; but the 
scheme has been considered by Governments, been approved by 
princes, been sanctioned by famous Kneimeers who now-a-days are 
ereater than princes, Mr, Stephenson agitates for it. The 7/mes 
advocates it; many point out its practicability ; and who shall 


Say ‘it is impossible | ” Was it not since the commencement of 


the present century that Niebuhr speaking of a journey from 
London to Edinburgh, after eulogizine the comfort of the old 


Edinburgh mail, ade led his complaint that ‘of course travelling 


at that tremendous pace—full seven miles an hour, it was impos- 
sible to see anything of the country 7” Have we not ourselves in 
the middle of the century gone from London to Edinburgh in 
eleven hours 7 ‘and shall we venture to deny that our children may, 
before the close of the century, glide rapidly through the wile 
of Beloochistan, look out of the windows of a first. class carriage 
at the corn-fields of Mesopotamia; hear the steam whistle 
on the banks of the Euphrates; avail themselves of the ten mi- 
nutes allowed for refreshment on the shores of the Bosphorus— 


and then pase on over the old well-worn already existing rails to: 


Calais and London ? 

We have already in the pages of this Review given in our seri- 
ous adhesion to the World’s Highway ; but we cannot always af- 
ford to be spe nding our energy on such vast schemes ; we have 
sald enough in beh: alt of posterity, let it be lawful for us to bestow 
a little advocacy in the interests of ourselves. We shall not even 
take up that second plausible scheme, which has — been des- 
cribed as a mere reduced adaptation of the first ; we shall let the 
Persian Gulf alone, and stick to the Red Se: W e mean by the 
Overland Route that commonplace well reited track by which 
our letters come and our papers ought to come, but sometimes do 
not; without any disparagement of what Mr. Stephenson may 
and will do for us hereatter—we want to relieve ourselves of a 
groan over that tyranny which we suffer now. The faith which 
can see an express train running by Babylon, need not shrink 
from the prospect of the Peninsular and Oriental Company being 
brought to terms. 

Things have now come to that pass, that whatever may be the 
future state of communication between England and India, the 
present route is in the hands of one Company. There are or have 
been at different times three candidates in the field. The Honour- 
able Company, the P. and O., and the Austrian Lloyds. We all 
remember the stream of sustained eloquence under which the 
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lose time im preachine what a Commercial Company ought or 
aeht not—ts bound or not bound to do, Ot course everv mdi- 
vidual member of a Company is bound, ike the rest of th e un- 
appres inted world, to be an al man: 2 and j in driving a bargain 
must be guided by other considerations besides those of mere 
rotit. but it is a mistake tending to endless contusion to try 
and fix a conscience on a corporation. Lf we appeal to Mir. Simith 
v Mr. Brown, shareholders in the P. and O., as benevolent in- 


dividuals, tO O1Ve Uy ) ha lf al year’ s divide Tht ct LO Son we och: rit: able pur- 


pose, it may dou htleos be their duty to listen to our appeal: but 
" 4 ‘ ! 1 ° 

yr the Seeretaryv of the P. and O. as a matter of conscience 

to trv and eet the fares lowered, for that they press heavily on 


illustrate this pos ition with rhe toried force and pi- 


Lo , 
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poor men, 2 

teous stances: it Is undoubtedly t the Secretarv’s bounden duty 
} 4 ig 

LO reply that he and his C ompany know nothine e of rich and poor 


men, that they recognise not mdividual eases of calamity, that 


their business is to carry the pubhe at remunerative rates. And 
! ° . , 4’ | . 
clearly remunerative rates are the hivhest for whieh they ean fill 
4) nfl 1; ’ ee xe 
all their ships. Lf the tratlie between India and Eneland is fully 


developed, if RO more ships are reg ured and the present ships 
are well tilled; then it 1s evident that the balance between the 
Company and the public is fairly struck, tert ae of the former 
and the real adv: sont ive of the latter; and in this case the demand 
for lower fares is a mere sentimentalism, to Which the Company 1s 
bound to pay no attention. But af the reverse of all this is 
true; if the field of marine enterprise between Kneland and In- 
dia is not fully occupied ; if there are many people who do not 
HOw Bo to Mneland or come to Lucia solely on aceount of the 
dearness of the transit, then it is certain that the fares are too 
high, and the Company is guilty in the only sense im which a 
Company can be guilty ; it is perpetrating an anti-economical 
error, slowly but surely destructive of its own prosperity. ‘This 
safeguard of the publie against that unconscientious 


1S the real 
The poor oflicer who defers his 


abstraction, al eee body. 
voyage to Europe till the ties which bind him there are broken, 
because he oman pay the passage money, does not utter his com- 
nlaints all in vain. It is the accumulation of the se complaints 


which invites competitors, and breaks the back of a ionopoly 


Which would not be wise in time. 

But if fares so high as to be in great measure p ge i were 
the only or the worst injury inflicted on the Indian publie by the 
P. and O. Cor inpany, we should not be san@uilne us ‘ the speedy 
: nvasion of their rule. But that Company is practising systema- 


ally a strange defiance of the laws of nature, which no Com- 
We eall it a violation 


from Pesan down hall > 


pany can practise long with impunity. 


ol the Jaws of nature to prevent wate 
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and searcely less so to prevent an Anglo-Saxon from getting to 
his destination by the shortest practicable route. But it is this 
latter attempt which the P. and O. Company has lone made and 
is making with great success. [It is obvious to any person looking 
at the map of Europe, that when the Mediterranean is covered 
with Steamers, its shores lined with Harbours, and Europe tra- 
versed by Railways, the Overland traveller has no more business 
at the rock of Gibraltar than he has at the Cape of Good Hope. 
When poor Lieut. Waghorn ran his great race across the world, 
and proved the essenti: al superiority of the Trieste route, he doubt. 
less thought that it only needed the Railw: ays—now mi when te make 
that //e route to India. He did not appreciate the powers of re- 
sistance of a strong Company, nor the long suffering of an 
English, still more an Anglo-Indian, community. This resistance 
has been aided, and this long suffering has been rendered vet 
mare passive, by a certain undefined dread of the difficulties of 
Continental travel, natural to a society which has been prevented 
hy exile from knowing mee ry or anything of the Contiment, and 


in Whom the knowledge « Hindustani titiieoe quite excusable 
an ignorance of French. ,* this dread with the causes which 
produced it, is diminishing daily. It is not too much to 


say that the great majority of those Anglo-Indians who have 
visite Europe in the last ten years have some acquaintance 
with the Continent ; and we know that merely to have crossed 
from Dover to Calais is enough to dispel the unquiet conscious- 
ness to which we have alluded. Perhaps a certain. traditional 
anxiety respecting the Austrian police and Custom house may 
still linger, but this too is subsiding before repeated testimony, 
and the P. and O. begin to occupy more and more conspicuously 
the undis@uised position of a€ ompany trying for its privi ate pro- 
fit to obstruct. the publie interest ; and for such efforts the sure 
economic Nemesis provides one certain retribution ; another Com- 
pany steps in, opens the outlet which monopoly had barred ; the 
stream of tratlie flows placidly on in its natural course, oul has 
no care or thought to bestow on the stranded Company which 
hes forlorn in its abandoned Highway, an addition to the long 
list of unwilling witnesses, that the mutual wood of the many, 
and not the fancied good of the few at the expense of the many, 
is the end towards which Nature is always working: is the "hie 
to which the successful Company—successful only while in ac- 
cordance with nature,—must conform or fail. 

We trust that our readers will bear with us if we endeavor to 
make plain by illustration those great Improvements of which 
the present route is susceptible ; if journeying in spirit from 
Ladak to London, we brietly dwell in passing, on those practical 
improvements which, without the aid of My, Ste ‘phenson, and all 
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the Governments, we may hope to see carried out in the lifetime 
of the present generation. 

Great as has been the spread of European civilization in the 
last twenty years, it has not penetrated Ladak. But the traveller 
in that wild region who sets his face homewards, and in May 
writes with contidence to his friends in England that he will be 
amongst them im September, evinces by that act of faith how 
much civilization has done to tame the terrors even of the wilder- 
nesses which as yet 1t has not reached. His immediate situation is 


indeed little suggestive of rapid locomotion. It is enough if 


ever he surmounts that snow crowned ridge which make the 
plains of India seem to the imprisoned faney far distant ; the 
shores of the ocean infinitely remote, Europe in another planet. 
Bat fancy is allowed no voice in the matter ; this little corner of 
the earth suspended as it 1s, isolated as it seems from all the 
world ; is only five and thirty marches from Lahore, and thirty- 
live marches represent seven weeks. Not without reluctance the 
traveller turns Southward ; it 1s not without self-denial that he 
leaves unexplored the vast steppes which Northward rise still one 
above another ; those black lines marked with much boldness, but 
necessarily with no great precision in Captain Thuillier’s Map ; 
till the highest level of the earth is reached, and the world slopes 
on the other side down the wild steppes of Tartary to the dre “ALY 
plains of Russia. The traveller turns Southward but he does not 
leave Europe—no nor the highest civilization—altogether unrepre- 
sented in that unfrequented latitude. As he approaches nearer 
to the habitations of his countrymen, he thinks with some emo- 
tion of those two Moravian Missionaries who have pitched their 
tents in Lahool and given themselves up to preaching the faith 
which they hold, in regions where they may safely boast that the y 
are “not laboring i in other men’s line of thine made ready to their 
hand.” All Missionaries may as a rule ¢ Jaim credit for readiness 
to go to unfrequented parts of the earth; and if this be praise 
these geood Moravians may be considered Missionaries of the 
Missionaries. They have taken up their station, are learning the 
language, something which we Hindostani talkers dream not of, 
and quie tly coneihating the people. Whatever may be their sue- 
cess in their particular object, it is impossible to think without 
interest of those two sentinels posted in the very extremest 
face of the civilized world. The great tide of European life and 
energy and knowledge which is ever flowing from the heart, the 
great Western Capit: ls, i is carried in a still diminishing stream to 
distant Asia; it travels up to the North West ; it trickles into the 
Himal: aya Meats tins; and here in a wild region far beyond the 
1ost. remote outlying European Hill St ition, beats its last faint 
pulse. In asm ll house i in Lahool may be Sond European man- 
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ners, the European face, Western learning, and the Christian 
licion. Leaving’ these Loesmeny how many thousand miles miei 
her end of the chat - 


_ 


we proceed Northward, before finding the ot 
before stumbline: on Aa first Russian peasant, who might clan 
in some pel ‘fect degree to represent Hurope. 

But our Siseulbee is bound on a less arduous journey : he is 
within the influence of the ebb, which in the spring: of | 
draws back so many wanderers to the mother country. — His fice 
is set to London as devoutly as ever was Mahomedan Pileris 
Lo Mecca. lle CYOSSeCS those lower passes which il mild SCHSOIL 


er tes 
and the erowine warmth of the sun render practicable to him, 


and emerges i the neiwhbourhood of the Chumba Thills.  T¢ 1. 
now that the inward draueht of the etvilized world beeins to bh 
telt. “Those vellow stone streaks which sp ak of Iron, have 
been reported ino Leadenhall Sireet—and discussed by Wolver- 
hampton lron Masters. A oo appointed to search the 
neighbouring THalls, has discovered beyond a doubt that these vel- 


low streaks are not fallewcious « that the JPiills are full of iron. 


That the iron is there, and that it can be easily worked, are two 
certainly ascertamed facts ; nor is this the only mineral treasm 
Which these Ilills contain. The Statlordshire Potters, and some 
unknown contractor with the Government of ‘Tuscany are imme- 
diately connected with the opening up of Indian routes, and th 
development of Himalayan resources. Of the thousands who 
every morning drink out ofa China cups, the « leo: inee of which 
still mere uses with improving’ taste pm skill, it 1s probable that 
lew think of the Potteries of Staffordshire, except perhaps those 
who have ‘edieclied the ree night by the North Western 
Railway, and seen the skv reddened by the lurid olare of the ever- 
blazing fires, which denote th: at cups and saucers are for ever being 
made. Of this retlectine weap still fewer perhay Sore aware 
that im order to e@ive to their China that delicate @laze which 1s 
one of its great beauties, is ean an article pee Borax, 
which is made of * Boracie Acid,’ which acid again can at pre- 
sent only be obtained from certain mineral springs at Tasso in 
the kingdom of Tuscany. ‘These springs are now on lease to 3 
private individual, who accordingly charges what he pleases ; has 
in “yr raised the price on the manufacturers in the last few years 
from LES to £95 per ton; and as the manufacturers justly ob- 
serve, is very likely to raise it higher,—for the English will have 
elazed cups : so the ecup-makers must have the Borax, and the 
‘Tusean contractor must have his own price. The only discovered 
substitute as yet is Tineal, which indeed appears to be ve ry much 
the same thing as Borax. A certain officer going home on tur- 
lough took some Tineal in his pocket ; the Staffordshire Potter 
vot hold eof him ; requested him to attend the Chamber of Com- 
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Tineal would ceive them the weather eave of Tuscan Borax, and 


' 
mmmedtateiy wrote oil a memorial to the meade d CGreneral bi (= 


F e : ’ ’ 4] rive itt . , yyy 

eine him to develop the Tineal traflie immediately. Phe re- 
‘ = ‘ ‘ wee x .’ oe | | . ‘ - ] py Pn ye “) a 

puest Was ad THtbie VaOorde, clile res Dade a PO of Some 


hundreds of miles over the Himalaya; but the Ssattordahive Pot- 
ters did not mind waiting, and the aden Dalhousie was never 
deal to the eres of levitimate commerce. All our readers know 
about the rr ee ae and 'Thibet road > we hear on good authori- 
ty that Borax is coming down to Simla in quantities calculated 
to make the Tusean contractor’s heartache. ‘That it exists in the 
more Westerly Tlills is as certain as that iron exists ; the pro- 
blem as to both is, how to carry them to market. But if we 
descend from the mountains to the beautiful valley of Kangra, we 
eel sure that this is a difficulty which must mm the course of yeai 

disappear. It is as impossible as that the P. and O. should con- 
tinue to earry us round by Gibraltar, that the @rain and the rice 
with which this most fertile and most lovely district abounds 
should not find them way to the mouths of hungry men. ‘The 
Tea plant carries with if the same promise, and is as threatening a 
iden, as the Tineal to the Tuscan. Whether lu- 
un iunately come to Kangra, or the produce of Kangra 
wil be carried to Europeans we do not venture to assert ; but 
wer event will take place we are quite certain; and 

] 


to a great improvement of the Overland route ; 


) 

, 4] ee it 1) } eee: eee = ] | Bi asd 
we use tne pulbas Be tL Will eC ob served, In an @xXvenaed sense, aS 
bo. es ca = ' 
stretching not mere ly from post Lo post . but from London to La- 


dak ;—as compre hendine that much required improvement a 
ereat highway from the hills to the plains. This however is still 


a ho ype for the future; not certainly remote, but we lear not 1n- 
med hat oi 

[It is not 
4 ractical improvement of the existing Transit underwoing 
serious consideration. The Calais and Mooltan may be a joke, 
even the Mooltan and Umritsur a project too large for our minds 
to grasp ; but the Lahore and Umritsur falls within the specula- 
two largest cities in 


till we reach Umritsur that we find the first 


tive cor mpass of the feeblest imagination. ‘The t 


the North of India are separ ated by 35 miles of level road. There 
proba] bly is not an easier tract in the world to carry a Railway 


} 
over; there are cert ner no two isolated points between which 


Government is in the field 


there is a ereater trade to convey. 
already : it is counting the carts ; 
horsed, bell-tin Klin @, rickettv vehicles which at present monopolize 
the native passenger tratlic of this brief but important line. 
Mnelish passenger traflic is accommodated by one mail cart or 


palki @harri per diem, 


{he small two-wheeled one- 
‘The 
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The Railway would probably not bring much es in this 
respect : the average rate at which the mail is conveyed between 
Umritsur and Lahore exceeds the rate at which it ts carried by the 
Railway between Calcutta and Raneegunge ; but when the one 
mail cart, or the one palki g@haree is bespoken, the descent is 
sudden and great, for there is then nothing left but the old 
fashioned palanquin and bearer jogtrot. It is barely possible 

that the local trailie may be thus accommodated, but if we are 
regarding the 55 miles from Umritsur to Lahore as a ik in the 
chain of the Overland route, it is clear that one unfortunate horse 
(nay scareely the half dozen unfortunate horses which might be 
found, were there three private companies in competition with 
Government) cannot do the work. © We repeat that Government 
has already been engaged in counting the carts. This prelimina- 

ry operation has we believe been h: appily accomplished, and the re- 

sult will shortly be published. In anticipation of such publica- 
tion we will not commit ourselves to figures which could be but 
loosely given, but we believe it may be confidently asserted, that 
one conclusion has been established by this tratlie census, as 
firmly as any conclusion can be settled by any a priori argu- 
me nt, viz. that the rate at which the R: ilway can be made ts so 
mode whe. and the existing traflie is so ereat, that there is not the 
least doubt — without m: aking allowance for any great increase of 
the existing habits of locomotion, sup posing that the line were to 
be isolated and not connected by Rail, as it certainly must be ere 
lone—with Caleutta on the one side and Kurrachee on the other ; 
that even under such untavorable circumstances the undertaking 
would be highly remunerative. The sole question re mains, Where 
is the money to come trom? There is ine al enough im Umrit- 
sur to make the line six times over; but spirited men as the 
Umritsur merchants are im their way, they have not yet attum- 
ed that contidence in. the resources of science which shall enable 
them to subseribe their tangible Rupees to an object unseen, un- 
known, unheard ot. When the Railway is made they will travel 
on it m flocks; they will use it more habitually than the English 
do; they will invest their money in it, though at a sacrifice, when 
once they see the money collector selling tickets bisa the 
counter: but at present they applaud the scheme faintly ; praise 
the unceasing energy and skill of the paternal government, but 
evince a most unmistakeable intention to leave the paternal govern- 
ment to make the Railway. The natives have no faith in Rail- 
ways which they have not seen; and English (¢ ‘apitalists have 
little right to laugh at them, for Shee latter have no faith in In- 
dia for precisely the same reason. The aristocracy of the stock 
exchange have but a limited vision after all; they dislike quite as 
much as the Umritsur Brokers to let Chair money go out of 
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sight; were it not so, they would not lose sv favorable an 
opportumty of making a golden investment. A moderate 
man, not used to visions of cupidity, cannot but feel exalted 
as he pictures himself a Shareholder, some years hence, i 
the Lahore and Umritsur, a che: aply-m: ade well- paving easy 
line, making its own terms with the two main lines to both of 
which it is absolutely essential. Pailing however both English 
and Indian Capit: alists, and neither the exainp'e of the Crystal 
Palace Company nor the permission of limited lability having 
vet taught us the lesson of associating ourselves without the aid 
of the Capitalist’s crutch, and making many short purses do the 
work of our long one; enthusiastic advocates of this tempting 
scheme are driven to the last refu@e of the destitute ;—the Govern- 
ment must do itall. © The old arguments are repeated: the old 
invectives are not wanting. Men who have spent their lives in 
eetting as much as they can out of India, and giving back as lit- 
tle, are heard preaching with ludicrous gravity the doctrines of 
philanthropy. The duty we owe to our native subjects is extol- 
led with unrestine ardor. Others will put Manchester to 
shame and out Yankee Yankeeisim by the energy of their go-a- 
head pohey. How blind the Government is to its own in- 
terest!  Hlow reluctant to make a little present sacrifice for so 
certain and so noble a profit! If Government has not got 
the money let it borrow: it is always ready enough to borrow 
for unprofitable wars, why this prudence when the protita- 
ble works of peace eall for liberality ; when the conquered 


ryots—and the argument again passes off into a stream of 


philanthropic rhetoric. Meanwhile the Government keeps its 
pockets buttoned up, and for this cautious attitude we cannot 
blame it. Certainly it is not by flowers of philanthropie 


rhetoric that one of the most difficult conceivable fin mcial pro- 
blems is to be solved. The Lahore and Umritsur Railway, the 


development of the mineral resources of India, the extension of 


Canals ; in a word the whole question of Publie Works versus ex- 
penditure, turns on this one point ; to what length 1s a Govern- 


ment justified in going in a course of borrowing money for useful 


works’ We are glad to see that the press of India is “addressing 
itself with freedom and spirit to this most important subject : 
but we confess that it seems to us that this is precisely one of 
those questions on which we might well avail ourselves of our 
nearer relations with England, to obtain the benefit of English 
experience and statesm: inship on a great State question. If the 
point were reduced, as it easily mht be, to some sharp definite 
practical issue such as alone P arliame! mt can deal with; could Lord 
Albemarle leave alone the salaries of Civil officers, or could Mr. 


Bright be induced to celebrate his return to health and the House 
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, fil poloti a 


of (Commons (a al 
rejoice in,) by the adoption of a nobler and more Use 
fadian Politics ; anid Instead ol cingsaenin on d etauls of which 
neither he nor his hearers can possibly comprehend the real merit 

were to mvite the House of Commons to examine thoroug 
ereat. general principle of Government ; we should listen in thi 
country with respecttul attention, and should bee to think that 
‘al benefit from the Tndia Bill 
Ciladstone Ol} such cl subi ] 
x his faults, as a 


| reaping SOC pr acti 

of 1853. A studied speech ‘rom Ve. 
would be mvaluable: aman who, whatever may 
politician, does undoubtedly hold the very first place among: mo- 
dern Enelish statesmen as a Financier. 

lithe Lahore and Uimritsur Railway has to wait till the Public 
Works question is screntitically se ttled, it will, we fear, wait a lone 
time; but the Public Works question will probably not be settled 
but only mibbled at ; each particular case will be separately deal 
nd few perhaps will have a stronger claim than that und 
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soft the Uraritsur and la- 
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Con a “ation. At any rate the makin: 


hore “eae is the first @reat improvement of which the existin: 
Overland route is eapable. 
The second inprovement which we m: hy 


day Is the Lahore anid \Moolt: an - and the re IS hao F nk sO € sentia 


he )} pe to see even iW our 


as this tothe perfecting of the 
to Kurraches 
cation of the Indus, they may make Raitways to Hyd erabad and 
from Hyderabad to Mooltan; but Mooltan itself’ is at present a 
( Suc The mails are earried ov 
horses, pareels are conveyed by Bullock Train in five days ; but 
or passengers itis the Mail Cart or nothing. The Mooltan road 
as been brietly described in a recent number of the Rerier, and 


Werland route to Western India. 


on fm ‘ ; : aaah 
Lhey may send steame) » they Lidady improve the navi- 


’ i? 
We speak OF passenoeers, 


we do not intend to travel over the same eround now. Indeed 1 
is ground which no sane man travels either in body or spirit when 
he can keep off it. But it bears on our present subject to notice 
he two hundred miles between Lahore and Mooltan as a lamenta- 
Lle hia tus m the great chain of communication. It was truly 
rend inh ced late ly by the /, hore ( hoi cle On the oceasion of the 


? 


death of the unfortunate Lieut. Campbell in the wilds of the Pun- 
cannot be accepted as a set offag@ainst the utter absence of all tacill- 
ties of travel in the Mooltan and Leia Divisions. We do not take 
poor Mr. Campbell's unhappy ease for more than it is worth. He 
he may have been ofa weakly constitution ; 

there may have been m: My circumstanees which neither we nor 
s facet must remain after all abatement, 
that travelling on the nublic service, not on any emergency 1M 
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Wiech as in action an ofieer may fairly k his in 
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the public know ot : but t 
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but in the ordinary course of duty, he died for lack of civilization. 
Men do not die on the Mooltan road: indeed there are Dak Bun- 
galows every forty miles : but there are no bearers, and as be- 

tween Umritsur and Lahore, one horse and eart a day, though it 
travel at the rate of ten eg an hour including stoppages, is not 
sufficient to accommodate the English passenger tratlic of the 
Nerth West. We believe the practical question just now is, whe- 
ther to have metal technical or metal literal ; fuxtur or iron ;— 
a good road or a Railway. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
no half measure will make that wilderness of sand even tolerable ; 
but the expense of metalling the road would be enormous, for 
kunkur is not to be had, though zealous search has been made for 
it at both ends of the line. An immense e xpense being then essen- 
tial in order to make this important road tolerable, it is argued 
with e@reat plausibility that it is better to incur an expense greater 
indeed than is absolutely necessary, but final: better to spend 
fifteen thousand pounds a mile for a railway which shall be a pos- 
session for ever, than ten thousand for a road which however ex- 
cellent must one day be superseded. This question is before the 
Judge—and pending its decision, sand is rampant, and the natural 
route from Northern India to E neland i is grievously marred. Some 
people indeed cut the knot by floating down the Sutlej i in a boat. 

We have nothing to objec t to this mode of locomotion :—it is 
philosophical: the man who makes two such voyages has more 
leisure than occurs to most of us in this railway age, in a lite- 
time. But furloughs are short in these days: and the man whe 
has to leave Lahore in January and return to it in June, having 
visited his friends in the Highlands of Scotland in the interval, can- 
not spare time for such dignitied locomotion. Moreover a route 
must work both ways. It is all very well to go down the Sutlej, 
but it is a dreary business to be “tracked”? up it. 

Arrived at Mooltan we have no __ ‘© but to float to the Indus. 
The majority. go by the monthly steamer down the river and 
through the tidal channels to Kurrae he ”, The objections to this 
mode of travelling are, first, the great unc my 208 of the Steamer, 
Which re . ‘hes Mooltan at such time as the Captain considers the 
patience of the upward passengers has been sufficiently tried, and 
his own prove sufliciently multiplied by the operation of 
friendly — Danks ; so that the unecovenanted oflicer avail- 
ing himself’ of his newly granted privilege of a six months’ leave 
from. station ym station, m: vy find three or four weeks of his very 
brief furlough consumed in looking out of the windows of the 
Mooltan Dak Bungalow, leaving him five months to go to Kur- 
rachee, thenee to Bombay, thence to Europe, and back again to 
Dera Ghazee Khan. Secondly, the vexatious regulation concern. 
ing table allowance above referred to, which gives the Captains of 
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162 HOMEWARD BOUND, 
the river Steamers a direct pecuniary interest in making the 
voyage as tedious as possible ; and thirdly, the danger which is 
inseparable from the transit by a small flat hothouned Steamer, of 
the arm of the sea which separates the last outlet of the “sa 
from the harbour of Kurrachee. No accident has happened yet 
that we known of, but every sailor knows well enough that the 
danger is there. Those who will be inde pendent of the Steamer 
and go down to Sukkur and Hyderabad in a country boat, may 
have "the laugh on their side as far as Tatta, but there an evi! 
fate awaits them. They are thrown on that barren shore ; the 
great Indus, now only 60 amiles from its mouth, flows deep and 
silent by not less than two miles broad. The high head-dress 
worn by the Natives, and the strange language re minds them that 
they have floated into a foreign land—and are cut off from their 
own Presidency, which in this co untry, Is the one substitute a 
man has for a home. The gloom of the landse: ape is not cheering, 
and more depressing still is the efleet when we enter the town 
of Tatta. It seems a very city of the dead. Ue who has seen 
Tatta, shrunk imwards as it is, the lovely deserted suburbs, and 
the little life which remains in what was once probably the great 
mart of the Indus, huddled together as if to keep itself warm in 
the centre, is in some condition to realize Mr. Macaulay’s ta- 
mous un ice—of the New Zealander on the broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge, sketching the ruin of St. Paul’s. He is sixty miles 
from Kurrachee, between him and it is a wilderness, and he 
knows not how to cross it. We have indeed seen it somewhere 
asserted that bearers have lately been placed alone this rouie. If 
so, it Is a ereat improvement, and if'a Dak ean be laid with eer- 
tainty, the passave by boat and doohe from Mooltan to Kurra- 
chee may be calculated not to exceed in a favorable month 
fourteen days. The traveller then who has had his boat got 
ready be forehand at Mooltan, and his D&k laid from Tatta may 
reckon the time to be consumed between Lahore and Kurrachee 
at. twenty-eight days if he marches to Mooltan, sixteen if he goes 
by the Mail cart, or is fortunate enough to secure the one 
Palki Ghari. ‘This delay and uncertainty are sufficient to send 
most passengers from the North West round by Caleuita : they 
prefer the certi unty of aneight days’ loner passave—to the many 
unknown qui antities contained in the Indus route. But the third 
practical improvement of existing communication will take place 
when the Scinde company, alre ady In esse as reeards Hyderabad 
and in posse as regards Mooltan, open their line from Kurrachee 
to the latter city; there they will be met by the Mooltan and 
Lahore, and the winaile » distance from the capital of the Punjab to 
the Port of the West may be easily traversed in three days. 
Arrived at) Kurrachee the lone: exiled Englishman rushes to 
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the Sea side. He goes not merely to indulge that appetite for 
natural beauty whie h has been so lone denied all eratitication in 
the plains of India, though it is not without pleasure that he sees 
from Kamara point blue waves and white erests, instead of brown 
ridges of eternal sand ; it is not only that he may feel his deliverance 
from exile, though a weight is taken off his heart as he looks on 
the enfranchising Sea, and thinks that there is no barrier between 
that muddy current whee h is flowing among the dirty fishing 
boats of Kurrachee, and the bright waves which are breaking on 
the rocks of Cornwall or washing the sands of Norfolk ; it is not 
to indulge Byronie raptures, though he too acknowledges the 
foree of that English love for the Ocean, the happy expression of 
which is the crow ning glory of Childe Harold; but all these motives 
together compel him. After ten years spent im an inland wil- 
derness, the taste of the s saltwater—the ebb or flow of the tide have 


the charm of novelty, the ever-moving waters the attraction of 


heauty; and it may be too that the least sentimental are moved 
hy some touch of patriotie sentiment : they know what they owe 
to England and what England owes to wt sea. The country of 
overland routes, of Indian’ empires, of grea exhibitions, is not 
more indebted to the great highway of ni les for its fae ities of 
locomotion, than the country of Puritanism, of Conservatism of 
‘Ancient Manners” is to the angry sea for its power of insula- 
tion. And it is this last quality of being isolated, which Englishmen 
most value in their country; which forms we believe the secret 
foundation of their grateful attachment to the sea. Even in these 
days when every body travels, and a continental mania is as ra- 
bid as it was among those young men who had made the grand 
tour, and whose absurdities we lauch at in the novels of the last 
eentury ; when it is considered a mi: ark not so much of fashion as 
of intellectual superiority to disparage every thing English and 
extoll every thing foreign, even in these days we are consoled to 
observe occasional symptoms that John Bullism, with all its un- 
reasoning unreasonable accompaniments, is neither dead nor dy 
Ino, We are very fond of our gallant Allies, but we like them, 
as a discreet Jacobite did a Stew art King—over the water. For 
our own part we have suffered our full portion of the common 
agony which befalls men in the Straits of Dover; but never have 
we in the middle of that channel so unfriendly to ‘Landsmen, been 
tempted to so traitorous a wish as that the watery space were 
diminished by a single foot. 

But Kurrachee possesses other attrac {ions for the wanderer 
than those which are sugvested by romance or patriotism ; ; there 
smokes the Steamer which i is to take him—to Aden ? Alas no— 
but to Bombay! The fourth practical improvement of the exist- 
Ine route, the establishment of a direct steam communication be- 
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162 HOMEWARD BOUND, 
the river Steamers a direct pecuniary interest in making the 
voyage as tedious as possible ; and thirdly, the danger which is 
inseparable from the transit by a small flat hethemed Steamer, of 
the arm of the sea which separates the last outlet of the Indus 
from the harbour of Kurrachee. No accident has happened yet 
that we known of, but every sailor knows well enough that the 
danger is there. Those who will be inde pendent of the Steamer 
and go down to Sukkur and Hyderabad in a country boat, may 
have the laugh on their side as far as Tatta, but there an evi! 
fate awaits them. They are thrown on that barren shore ; the 
great Indus, now only 60 imiles from its mouth, flows deep and 
silent by not less than two miles broad. The high head-dress 
worn by the Natives, and the strange language re minds them that 
they have floated into a foreign lend~~and are cut off from their 
own Presidency, which in this country, is the one substitute a 
man has fora home. The glooin of the landscape is not cheering, 
and more depressing still is the efleet when we enter the town 
of Tatta. It seems a very city of the dead. He who has seen 
Tatta, shrunk mwards as it is, the lovely deserted suburbs, and 
the little life which remains in what was once probably the great 
mart of the Indus, huddled together as if to keep itself warm in 
the centre, is in some condition to realize Mr. Mae ‘aulay’s fa- 
mous image—of the New Zealander on the broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge, sketching the ruin of St. Paul’s. He is sixty miles 
from Kurrachee, between him and it is a wilderness, and he 
knows not how to cross it. We have indeed secn 1t somewhere 
asserted that bearers have lately been placed alone this rouie. It 
so, it Is a ereat improvement, and ifa Dak can be laid with cer- 
tainty, the passage by boat and doolie from Mooltan to Kurra- 
chee may be caleulat ed not to exceed in a favorable month 
fourteen days. The traveller then who has had his boat got 
ready be forehand at Mooltan, and his Dak laid from Tatta m: lV 
reckon the time to be consumed between Lahore and Kurrachee 
at. twenty-eight days if he marches to Mooltan, sixteen if he goes 
by the Mail cart, or is fortunate enough to secure the one 
Palki Ghari. This delay and uncertainty are sufficient to send 
most passengers from the North West round by Caleuita : they 
preter the certainty of an eight days’ loner pass: 1re—to the many 
unknown quantities contained m the Indus route. But the third 
practical improvement of existing communication will take place 
when the Scinde company, already In esse as revards Hyderabad 
and in posse as regards Moolt: an, open their line from Kurrachee 
to the latter city; there they will be met by the Mooltan and 
Lahore, and the lenin distance trom the capital of the Punjab to 
the Port of the West may be easily traversed in three days. 
Arrived at Kurrachee the lone: exiled Englishman rushes te 
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the Sea side. He goes not merely to indulge that appetite for 
natural beauty whie h has been so lone denied all evratification in 
the plains of India, though it is not without pleasure that he sees 
from Kamara point blue waves and white crests, instead of brown 
ridges of eternal sand ; it 1s not only that he may foal his deliverance 
from exile, though a weight is t: aken off his heart as he looks on 
the enfranchising Sea, and thinks that there is no barrier between 
that muddy current which is flowing among the dirty fishing 
boats of Kurrachee, and the bright waves which are breaking on 
the rocks of Cornwall or washing the sands of Norfolk ; it is not 
to indulge Byronie raptures, though he too acknowledges the 
foree of that E nglish love for the Ocean, the happy expression of 
which is the crowning glory of Childe Hi wold: but all these motives 
together compel him. After ten years spent in an inland wil- 
derness, the taste of the saltwater—the ebb or flow of the tide have 
the charm of novelty, the ever-moving waters the attraction of 
heauty; and it may be too that the least sentimental are moved 
hy some touch of patriotic s sentiment : they know what they owe 
to England and what England owes to the sea. The country of 
overland routes, of Indian empires, of great exhibitions, is not 
more indebted to the great highway of nations for its fac iMtie sof 
locomotion, than the country of Puritanism, of Conservatism of 

Ancient Manners” is to the angry sea rw its power of insula- 
tion. And it is this last quality of being isolated, which Englishmen 
most value in their country ; which forms we believe the secret 
foundation of their grateful attachment to the sea. Even in these 
days when every body travels, and a continental mania is as ra- 
hid as it was among those young men who had made the erand 
tour, and whose absurdities we lauch at in the novels of the last 
eentury ; when it is considered a mi: ark not so much of fashion as 
of intellee tual superiority to disparage every thing English and 
extoll every thing foreign, even in these days we are consoled to 
observe occas sional symptoms that John Bullism, with all its un- 
reasoning’ unreasonable accompaniments, is ne ‘ither dead nor dy 
Ine. We are very fond of our gallant Allies, but we like them, 
as a disereet Jacobite did a Stewart King—over the water. Vor 
our own part we have suffered our full portion of the common 
agony which befalls men in the Straits of Dover; but never have 
we in the middle of that channel so unfriendly to Landsmen, been 
tempted to so traitorous a wish as that the \ watery space were 
diminished by a single foot. 

But Kurrachee possesses other attractions for the wanderer 
than those which are sugested by romance or patriotism ; there 
smokes the Steamer which i is to take him—to Aden ? Alas no— 
but to Bombay! The fourth practical improvement of the exist- 
Ine route, the establishment of a direct steam communication be- 
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justify the most sanguine expectations ; but on the other hand ex- 
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tween Kurrachee and Suez, has not yet been accomplished 
but of all which have been mentioned it is the one which will 
soonest be earried out. Tt was all but done last vear, and will 
in all probability be effected this. ‘The Reform was indeed deeid- 
ed when the © Duke of Argyll,” an English merchant vessel of 1000 
tons, brought troops direct to Kurrachee in 1852. It was contin. 
ed when the tormidable bar of hard rock at the mouth of the har- 
bour was found on examination to subside into soft mud. It is 
strengthened by the attempt being made, we beheve for the first 
time this very year, to demonstrate the practicability of Kurrachee 
as a port, by keeping up the communication w ith Bombay all 
through the monsoon. It will be carried out to its full le neth 
by the spirited association lately formed for the development of 
Steam N; avigation between Kurrachee and Suez; which may be 
regarded as among the first fruits of limited hi ibility i in India; the 
most important applic ation yet made of the jomt stock principle, 
which is destined we trust to solve without the interference of 
Government the great problem ef Indian Public Works. Under 
these eivcumstanees it is not unnatural that Kurrachee should as- 
sume some of the airs of a “rising town,” and Bombay express 
some of the selfish anxiety of a mart of whisk the monopoly Is 
threatened. With regard to the promised prosperity of Kurrachee 
we will imitate the prudene e which we have already commended, 
and utter no prophecy. We admit that there is everything to 


perience seems to prove that “a rising place” nascitur non fit. 
When a place has risen we can easily trace the causes, but it is not 
always safe to predicate that certain causes will produce rise, 
Kew people supposed even twenty years ago that Southampton 
was destined to become the most import: int mail and passenger 
port in England; again there was no a to the prophecies 
of the prosperity which was to attend Birkenhead. — Birkenhead 
itself looked proudly over the Mersey, proclaimed to all hearers 
that “it was going to begin,” and warned Liverpool to look to 
he ‘Tse lf. It Is diftie ult to SuVy wh: atar ising’ pli Lee ¢ ‘ould want whic! “il 
Birkenhead did not POSSess ; still it remains to this day not much 
more than a suburb of Liverpool. But whether or not Kurrachee 
rises so far as Is expected, we do not share the fears which are ex- 
pressed for Bombay. Not indeed but the most hard-hearted Kur- 
rachee house speculator could wish otherwise than well to that beau- 
tifuleity and Harbour. But experience proves continually that na- 
ture is far more liberal than our selfish fears. T he prosperity of one 
place by no means always involves the ruin of another ; the agri- 
cultural interests maintain a plethoric prosperity though foreign- 
ers may import their corn tor a shilling duty. Were it otherwise, 
indeed, the corn must still have been imported free, though farmers 
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had suffered ; and we must In any case go to England by the best. 
route though all the Bombay merchants walk in sackeloth ; but it 
is satisfactory to believe that in this as in m: ny similar cases we 
may both e: it our cake and have it; may reduce the voyage to 
Enoland by six days and yet not see the glory depart from the 
Harbour and Island of Bombay. But the opening of the Kurra- 
chee and Suez route though immediately to be expected, is not, 
yet accomplished ; at present the traveller must make a four days’ 
voyage to Bombay and wait at the Hope Hall, the best of Indian 
Hotels, till the de parture of the first Steamer for Suez. 

We are not in a condition to testify how the P. and O. Com- 
pany treat our Bombay brethren. We have always thought 
the complaints regarding accommodation and provision on board. 
these large Steamers exaggerated; but that the pace of some of 
the vessels still plying between Suez and Calcutta is wretchedly 
slow no body denies, nor can it be tolerated now that the Russian 
war, Which the Enelish Government was weak enough to accept 
as an excuse for the non-performance of a notoriously too favorable 
contract, has been brought to a conclusion. But it is not the - ile 
lity of the food, nor the size of the be ths, nor even the tardy r 
volutions of the paddles of the “ Oriental,” of which, the =n 
public has most right to complain, Nor is it even the monstrous 
fare of £120 from Caleutta to Southampton which chiefly invites 
adverse competition. This £120 is a fair, just, reasonable, mo- 
derate charge, when compared with that prohibition by which 
mm the heyday of its prosperity, the P. and O. Company vainly 
hopes to close the Trieste route against Indian travellers. The 
fare to Southampton, including the Egyptian transit, is £120. 
The tare to Marseilles (now that the P. and QO. occupy the 
Maltese station) is reduced to £115—and as the first class 
fare from Marseilles to London is £6—there is only £1 difference 
between the cost of these two routes. But the fare from Calcutta 
to Suez is £100; the traveller has then to pay £10 for his tran- 
sit. through Keypt ; thus the whole fare from Garden Reach 
to Alexandria is just £10 less than the fare from the former 
place to Southampton. In fact the P. and O. Company asserts in 
listinet terms, the Indian public shall go by that route which our 
Steamers pursue and shall not go by any other. Now we repea 
we do not complain of this as unjust, or blame it as immoral : we 
condemn it however as impolitic, and aaeainie nd most strong- 
ly that it is a bondage from which the public should most ear- 
nestly desire to be relieved. Relief can only come to us in the 
shape of competition, and the only two quarters from which com- 
petition can be hoped for, are America and the Austrian Lloyds 
Company. We can never wish to see an English driven out of the 
field by an American Company, but national sentiment cannot 
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stand in the way of cheap fares. As to the Austrian Lloyds, who- 
ever has travelled by their Steamers in the Mediterranean, weal | bes 
glad to see them running in any part of the world. But we hear 
with great regret that the Austrian Lloyds Company is becoming 
disheartened by its long and unsuccessful efforts to secure its fair 
chare of the Indian traflie; and that not only is the scheme of 
running on this side abandoned, but there 1s some fear of our los- 
ing their Steamers in the Mediterranean. May the Government 
avert the omen! we say the Government advisedly; tor this is 
hot an ordinary case of competition: it is not a fair field with 
no favour; were itso the P. and O. would have lowered their tone 
Jong ago: most unfortunately Government steps in to derange 
the running by a most arbitrary handicap, and every Company ey- 
cept the fortunate P. and QO. is he avily weighted. If that be 
true which we have heard asserted on good authority, that a P. 
and OQ, Steamer can afford to run trom Caleutta to Suez without 
a single passenger, paying her way by the mail contract, then 
two conclusions obviously follow ; first that no independent Com- 
pany can have a chance avainst such odds ; secondly, that Govern- 
ment was deluded into giving or jobbing away their mail con- 
tract, on terms most unfair and disadvant: ageous to the public. 
This is now generally allowed to have been the case; and it is 
an error to which the Anglo-Indian public, and the English pub- 
lie also has a strong interest in getting corrected on the lirst op- 
yr ania. At present we see no signs of a reform. On the con- 
trary the hands of the P. and O. have been lately strengthened 
by a renewal of the Australian® contract in which ‘they have faail- 
ed once already ; nov has the subject of the Indian Mail contract 
been once mooted in the House of Commons during the past Ses- 
sion. If it be true that competing interests should be left to ad- 
just themselves without the interference of Government, it is cer- 
tainly not less true that when Government does choose to inter- 
tere, i should be as far as possible for the benefit and not the in- 
jury of the public. We should be glad to see the commercial 
community of Caleutta and Bombay exercise a gentle pressure 
on Lord Canning on this subject. His Lordship probably knows 
more about mail contracts than most of us; and the experience 
acquired mn St. Martins le Grand may be most usefully employed 
for the acceleration of the Indian Mail, and the deliverance of the 
Indian public from a very galling monopoly. 

This then is the oth practical improvement to be effected in 
the existing Overland route; to induce Government by throw- 
ing its mail contract open to a fair competition, to deliver the 
pubhe trom the tyrannical tariff of an unquestioned monopoly. 


* Since the above was written we have been delighted to see it stated that after 
aiithe P and O. have xot obtained the Australian contract. 
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Grumbling at the loss of a hundred pounds, but determined net 
to be deterred by going vid Trieste, we make the best of our way 
to Acen: We mi ake soon afterwards that great turn to the right 
which brings within the compass of our vision a main feature 
in the configuration of the globe: the creaking of the tiller, and 


the disturbed water im the wake of the ship intimate that we 


are setting our faces Northward, that we are approaching 
the dangerous Strait of Babelmandeb, and are about to enter the 
Red Sea. We fear that the abatement of the terrors of this 
crucial point of the existing route does not fall within our an- 
ticipated category of Overland improvements. 

On reaching Suez we notice one of those alterations which 
slight and inexpensive as they are, go a long way in improving 
communication. 
little more than three miles, the passage used formerly to be per- 
formed in open boats. Some years ago a small Steamer was 
substituted, which carries passengers right up to the door of the 
Hotel ; and to say nothing of the comtort of such an arrange- 
ment, it is probable that it saves half a day in the Egyptian tran- 
sit. Were the comfort of passengers the main subject of this 
article, we could dilate on the wretchedness of Suez and the rest 
houses in the desert. Every body who remembers the accommo- 
dation to be found in the desert ten years ago will bear witness 
to the great deterioration which has taken place. But it is su- 
pe tluous to complain of a grievance the days of which are already 
numbered. Already the most troublesome part of the overland 
journey, the passage of the Nile, is done away; and the Railway 
will shortly supersede the vans as it has done the Steamers. This 
latter change will not be so entire a subject for congratulation as 
the former. There will be few who will not regret the fun of the 
desert journey; that one day so utterly unlike all the other days 
of their lives ; some will miss that lone descent into Cairo, which 
enabled them to survey at leisure the City and the Pyramids. 
It is not impossible moreover that the Railway will deprive us of 
what always strikes an observing traveller ; of the most marked 


contrast which occurs in the whole kaleidescope journey from La- 
the absolute line of demarcation between Asia 


hore to London ; 
Poor Africa, always slight- 


and Europe which is drawn at Suez. 
ed, is lost sight of even on her own soil. It is at Suez that the 
homeward bound traveller takes leave of India. It is there that 
he eats his last leathery fowl; it is there he speaks his last word 
of Hindustani, it 1s there th: at he passes his last rupee. Up to 


this point India has been the only part of the world contemplated 


by the providers of travelling accommodation ; 
the Indian passengers are bet one important element in the mix- 


ed tide of universal travel. At Suez every man is journeying on 


but thenceforth 
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business, at Cairo the Table d’ hote is half filled by Enehshmen 
and Americans journeying for pleasure. And by the time the 
Bengalee reaches Alexandria, he has shed his Indian skin altoge- 
ther; the man who yesterday ealled tor beer at tiffin, is io- day 
drinking wine at luncheon. — But if our travelling is de stined to 
become less picturesque, we are consoled by the fact that it be- 
comes easier and more rapid: nay we have even a firm faith 
that much abused as Railways have been for their hostility to 
taste and beauty, they will be found in the long run to supply 
quite as many objec ts of interest as they take aw ay ; and te contri- 
bute their full share not me: rely to the ease and speed, but also to 
the pleasure of travelling. Be this as it m: iv, What we want is to 
eet home quickly; and it will be a notable step towards the ful- 
filment of this desire, when the sixth great Improvement in the 
present. overland route is wholly as it is already half completed : 
when the opening of the railway from Suez to Alexandria reduces 
the time of the Eeyptian transit from three days to one, and en- 
ables mails and passengers to be landed one evening: on the shore 
of the Red Sea, and embarked the next evening in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

If the march of comfort keeps pace with that of progress, we 
may hope some day to see a tolerable Hotel at Alexandria. Cer- 
tainly there is none at present ; the square barrack at Cairo being 
the one oasis of comfort which the traveller finds in the whole of 
the Egyptian wilderness. Hotel keeping is likely to be an indil- 
ferent trade at Cairo, when the railway is completed, and we hope 
to see the spirited proprietor of the aforesaid barrack migrating 
to Alexandria for his own benefit, and that of afflicted passengers. 
But im truth it is not in a bad Hotel to afflict the Indian passen- 
vers When they find themselves on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean; when every repetition of its name and every ripple of its 
blue waters is so laden with associations of that Europe which has 
so long been to them but a distant vision. Two Steamers lie smok- 
ine in the offing; one is huge and has the swollen look of a mo- 
nopolist, the other seems stunted in its growth for want of proper 
support. The big ship belongs of course to the P. and O.; she is 
very large and very fast, being one of those vessels which are al- 
ways kept on the home side to show the English Public what a 
ni vwenificent fleet the P. and O. C ompany possesses, and to induce 
them innocently to conclude that vessels of the same class and 

capacity are to ‘be found at every station of the overland route. 
To this large Steamer, those who are inclined or obliged to be 
comparatively economic val, those who do not know the misery 
Which awaits them between Malta and Marseilles, those who have 
aw vague dread of the Austrian Police, and ens few people ot 
peculiar idiesyneracy who like the Bay of Biscay—now betake 
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themselves. In four days that large ship will reach Malta ; and 
those who there leave her for the Vectis or Valetta will learn 
what discomfort on board ship means. It is confessed however 
that this discomfort is cheaply purchased by landing after a three 
days’ further voyage at Marseilles, by parting company with the 
P. and O.—by the rapid flight through the region of the olive and 
the region of the vine ; by historical Avignon, by wine growing: 
Dijon, by the blue Rhone, by Lyons, now alas lying desolated by 
the great water floods, but soon we trust to be restored to its 
normal beauty, industry and prosperity ; through the rich valley 
of the Yonne to ever new, ever happy, ever recreating Paris ! 
To the other victims of monopoly even the magnificent rock and 
still more magnificent Straits of Gibraltar ; that passage of the pil- 
lars of Hereules perhaps the most interesting geographical feature 
of the world; that great turn to the mght, yet: more satisfactory 
than the turn made at Babelmandeb, for now the traveller for 
the last time sets himself Northward, and steers right on to the 
cold but weleome breezes of the KEnelish channel; all this is 
not enough to compensate those who suffer from the common 
misery, for the wretchedness of the Bay of Biscay. 

Meanwhile the traveller who could not be diverted by the 
injurious arts of the P. and O. from pursuing his journey in a 
straight line, stands on the Quay at Alexandria, and looking not: 
without a qualm of doubt at the receding English Steamer, counts 
the cost of his resolution. It is not to be denied that it will 
cost him something. That wicked fare £100 to Suez has been 
already paid: it cost him £10 to cross the desert. For £10 
more he might have been landed at Southampton: but now his 
fare to Trieste will be £16—and from Trieste to London he cannot 
expect to travel for less than £15. [lis mere railway fares, if 
he travels second class (as he will) from Laibach to Cologne, and 
first class (as he must) from Cologne to London, will cost him 
(10, and cabs, Hotel-bills, fees—and the general effort to keep 
body and soul together will run away with £5 more. Allowing 
that it costs the Southampton voyager twenty shillings to get 
from that port to London, the penalty charged on the Trieste tra- 
veller for not going the way the P. and O. Company bid him, is 
not less than twenty pounds. But he who endures to be thus 
mulcted will certainly have his reward. He obtains a Consul’s 
passport at Alexandria, and goes on board the “ Bombay” Steamer. 
There are probably no more comfortable passenger ships in the 
world than those of the Austrian Lloyds. ‘To th: veneral courte- 
sy which characterises all German and especially all Austrian 
officials, is added the particular civility paid by all along the 
line, nay, the special privileges allowed by the unconceding Aus- 
trian Government to passengers of a class whose custom they 
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are so anxious to secure. We spoke of obtaining a Consul’s 
passport at Alexandria, but this precaution though advisable is 
not necessary, for passengers by these ships are of all people in the 
world, alone allowed to set toot on Austrian soil without a passport, 
This document, however, must of course be obtained before leaving 
‘Trieste, and it Is as well therefore to get it, when there is plenty 
of time to spare, at Alexandria. Those whe like what they call 
being really at Sea; that is with no prospect but sky and water 
for days together, should by all means go by the Bay of Biseay ; 

but those who when on board ship feel conscious of : . lubberly 
pleasure in kee ping land in sight, will find this taste ratified in the 
Trieste voyage. ‘The first Kuropean land which comes in sight 
is the island ‘ot Candia; then are seen the headlands of the Morea, 
the coast of Albania; and then come the Lonian islands. The 
sea among these islands assumes the character of a lake; after 
passing the currant- bearing Zante, the Steamer passes into a nar- 
row strait between Ceph: lonia and Ithaca. The greater part of 
a day is occupied in steaming between these islands ; then fol- 
lows Leucadia, and before nightfall the ship drops anchor in the 
harbour of Corfu, having accomplished three-fifths of the voyage 
from Alexandria to Trieste. Passengers are not allowed to land 
at Corfu, a mortifying prohibition, rendered however more toler- 
able by finding that the ship does not wait there more than six 
hours, a brief space indeed to those who have learnt on board the 
P. and O. ships to associate the process of coaling with a halt 
of twenty-four hours; a prohibition moreover of which they are 
to reap the benefit on reaching Trieste, tor they there find that 
in the course of their five days’ voyage they have performed their 
quarantine. 

A few hours after leaving Corfu, we enter the Adriatic ; the 
waters of which are enlivened by the number of ships passing up 
and down between Venice, Trieste, Ancona, and the ports of the 
Mediterranean. The Steamer leaves the Italian coast out of sight, 
and creeps up the shore of Dalmatia and Illyria. It is on 
the evening of the 5th day out from Alexandria, that we see the 
wood fringed semi-circular hill which overhangs the port of 
Austria, and then the white houses, the inereasing size of which 
denote our rapid approach to the Continent of Europe. Now 
comes the testing time of the first of our terrors, the rigour of the 
Austrian quarantine. We will narrate briefly our own experience 
of this awful process. We have said that the Trieste route is but 
too little appreciated, and on the occasion referred to, we and our 
unmediate party and an Austrian gentleman were the only pas- 
sengers on board. We had entered Trieste harbour in the night, 
and next morning were dressing with a pleasing consciousness 
that Europe was within a stone’s throw of the port, but with a 
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soanton ting uneasiness concerning the yellow flag whose omi- 
nous shadow we coud see refleeted in the water. Presently we 
were stawaned that the Doctor was come to give us pratique. We 
felt very much as aman does who is going up for an examina- 
tion, 2 comparison which im these days is sure to come home to 
every reader's experience, Presently we heard a voice shouting 
at us from the deck in language which we regret to say we not 
only did not understand, but hesitated whether to set it down as 
German or Italian. We replied in Hindustani, which had the 
satisfactory effect of inducing our Interlocutor to change his lan- 
puage. We proceeded to the foot of the ladder, and there 
caught a glmpse of a little man stooping down to try and get a 
view of us. He then asked in French whether we had the 
plague. We replied up the hatchway that we were free from that 
malady. He repeated the question (with due formality with re- 
gard tou Madame our wife and Monsieur our infant,) and rece iving 
un equally satisfactory assurance with regard to both of them 
wished us good morning ; and by the time we had completed our 
interrupted toilet, the ye How flar was down, and we were free to 
tuke leave of our comfortable ship and her obliging officers. The 
fact is that the quarantine for these Steamers coming from Alex- 
andria, is fixed at five days trom the hour of leaving the Egyptian 
port ; and as this is precisely the period consumed by the voyage, 
the quarantine is reduced to a practical nullity, operating only at 
Corfu, where a passenger would by landing break his quarantine 
and of course lose his pratique, 

The first buebear of the Trieste route being thus disposed of, 
then remains the Custom House and the Police. We are not going 
to deny that both luggage searching and passport examining 
are abominable and barbarous customs. But it is quite certain 
that the Austrian Custom House is rather better than worse 
than others; indeed the amour proper of the Indian voyager ean- 
not ful to be gratified by the obvious attention shown him, for 
the reason we have above stated. Every body knows instine- 
tively what articles are contraband. If an officer will fill his 
portmanteau with cigars or tobacco, he will doubtless have 
sufficient reason to compl un of the Austrian Custom House—and 
probably the suspicions of one department will extend to ano- 
ther: he will be wearied with doubts and questions concerning 
his passport ; will find the Police as bad as the Custom House 
oflicials, snd will heartily abuse the Trieste route. But the 
man who carries his bona fide luggage and nothing else, will find 
that the utmost of his trouble consists in unloc king and teloc king 
his portmanteau. The scrutiny will probably be rigid, for 
Austrian officials have a natural inquisitorial taste, and are more- 
over drilled to do their business thoroughly ; but he will meet 
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with perfect civility, and every reasonable assistance in rese {thine 
deranged property. ‘The search will be repeated at the harrier 
at Vienna, at Bodenbach on the Saxon frontier; on entering 
Belgium ; on entering France, and finally at Dover or London ; 
and the foree of the Custom House objection to the Trieste 
route may be ascertained and arithmetically represented by 
multiplying the trouble of arranging a disturbed portmantean 
into five: we do not reckon the Dover search, which 1s cancelled 
by that which Bay of Biscay voyagers have to encounter at 
Southampton. 

But the Austrian Police! These terrible mdividuals are not 
unnaturally associated in our miads with persecuted patriots, with 
oppressed Italy, with injured tlungary. But the Police who 
carry outa Ri wletskian policy have no authority to molest but 
rather to help the travellers by the Austrian Lloyd’s Com- 
pany. ‘The worst of it 3 that an Enelshman does not like 
being helped, whereas the Austrian Government is so accus- 
tomed to its ene attitude that it cannot forbear helping 
those who woul! mich rather be let alone. But at least this 
helping interforme system has one advantage. Let a man land 
at ‘Trieste lnoviug no word of any lancuave except English 
and Benestee, let him have his passport and five pounds to his 
pocket,—loe }im set his face as one that would pass through Aus- 
tria—ani wo defy him to go wrone: till he is across the frontier. 
Let him take his ticket and thenceforth be at ease. He is a par- 
cel and may be quite sure he will be delivered as addressed. It 
may be degr adine to be treated as a chattel, but it saves a world 
of trouble and anxiety. Three things only aman must not do; 
he must not lose his passport, he must not lose his purse, and he 
must not smugele. Of course if a man understands French, so 
much the better, and if German, better still. He will then find 
Austria the easiest country in the world—we do not say to travel 
in—but to travel throurh. But were the terrors of the quaran- 
tine, the Custom House and the Police really as great as they are 
sometimes supposed to be, it would be worth some trouble to get 
rid so soon of the Sea, to ascend slowly the long hill out of Trieste, 
looking nght across the Gulf of Venice, and on a fine day catch- 
Ing a h: wzy view of the Queen of the Adriatic herself, to pass over 
those wild swe ‘lling ridges of the Julian Alps and ial the maeni- 
licent gorges of Illyria. But beautiful as is the drive of 70 miles 
from Trieste to Laibach, it is not to be concealed that it is here 
we have to look for the seventh practical improvement of the pre- 
sent route, The country is diflicult for a Railway, and the re- 
sources of the Austrian Government were exhausted by making 
the yet more ditheult line from Laibach to Vienna. But though 
the Austrian Government, has not been able to make the Railway 
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itself, it is far too paternal to suffer any body else to do so : the 
ene, good easy folks, have not vet contracted that ‘auntie able 
desire for going fast which pursues the English and Americans, 
and now every day with increasing force the Frene h, and urges 
those nations forw: ard like a fate : they do not yet seek “ Quadri- 
gis bene vivere:? they are perfectly content to travel 70 miles by 
post, and wait till sue +h time as the Austrian Government shall have 
finished the task which it performs with studied and politic tardi- 
ness. ‘To our more impatient: Anglo-Indians it is satisfactory to 
know that the work is and has been for many years in progress. In 
ISD kb it was stated that the railway was to he ope ned in four years. 


llow far this prom IS@ 1S likely to be kept, we have no means of 


knowime ; our only recent authority, the great: Bradshaw, excel- 
lent, painstaking, ‘and accurate as the foreign @uide for the most 
part is, being singularly deficient in information concerning: the 
Austrian lines. But allowing the usual percentage for contractors’ 
promises we may fairly hope to see the work completed in 1860, and 
then the iron bars will run in an unbroken sequence from ‘Trieste 
to Calais. At present the Railway starting place is Laibach : and 
a traveller returning from India could se: arcely lieht on a more re- 
markable illustration of European skill and energy, than this won- 
derful railway through [lyria. If ever there was a country which 
romance might seem to have separated for its own, It is this. For 
our own part we were not prepared to admit that an occasional 
wreath of steam gliding through these narrow valleys need offend 
the fondest lover of nature. But if the ve ry existence of a railw: ay 
he an offence to the picturesque, it is sad to tind that high hills, 
harrow gorges, rushing streams and solid rocks are powerless to 
keep a railway out. The last wonder of this wonderful line is the 
passage of the Semering mountain. lor several years this obstacle 
separated the Austrian from the Hlyrian line by an awkward inter- 
val of twelve miles, which had to be crossed in carriages over a 
mountain pass. The railway Engineers paused, but did not hesi- 
tate. Wedo not doubt that every wild scheme which could occur 
to a scientific imagination was suggested and discussed. At last 
when all seemed hopeless; when tunneiling and cireumve nting 
appeared equally impossible, the perple xed mind returned from 
its hunt after the remote to the contemplation of what lay 
straight before it. Why not do as the carriage road had done, 
and go right up and down? There is an orthodoxy of Engincers 
as well as of divines, and the heretic of Railways is the advoci ate 
of a bad eradient. To go nght up and down a mounti un, like a 

vulear cart track, was below the dignity of science. It was how- 
ever the only way to carry a railway across the Semering. And it 
has been actually done. The traveller descending: on the plain of 


Gloenitz, sees many hundred feet below him another train toil- 
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ing up one of the zigzags of this extraordinary pass. What may 
be the cost of wear “and tear involved by this suecessful detianee 
of mechanical laws we cannot tell, but far less doubtless than was 
caused by the twelve miles Aia/vs. The passenger will not ex- 
pect to travel up and down the Semering at the pace of the 
Great Western Express; but to enter a carriage at Laibach 
which he need not quit till he reaches Vienna; nay to sce 
that bold innovation on all existing railway practice, is enough 
to extort from him a hearty commendation of the gallant 
Kngimeer, who in so preposterous a manner defeated the 
Semering. 

But if our admiration of the engineering of this Austrian line 
is great; if our delight in the surpassing beauty of the scenery 
is equi alled only by our wonder that its fame is not more wide y 
spread, it is impossible not to feel also something like respect 
and esteem for the Austrian Government. There may be some 
who will see in the tranquil, placid, and perhaps subdued air of the 
people, nought but the accursed traces of absolute power: as 
there are certainly some who can loo on these peacetul villages 
with their church spire and cross, so conspicuous an object, and 
the quiet grave yards oversh: adowed by the protecting er wifix, 
with no other feeling that resentment at the power and extent 
of an abominable superstition. But it is possible also to regard 
those secluded villages set in such a landscapes of beauty witli 
other thoughts than these: to acknowledge that the phrase 
“paternal government” contains in it something that is not 
to be sneered at: that however impossible a form of government 
for the Anglo-Saxon, it may not be altogether unsuited for 
all the races even of Europeans. If we think with just pric 
of our own free institutions, and say—as we well may—that 
these are indeed the meat by whie h strong men should live ; 
vet it is possible to admit when we notice the solidity hich 
characterises ev very public work, the accuracy and method, slow 
but very sure, which accompanies the working of every Public 
Institution ; and above all the air of old world, simple, cheerful, 
plous, cuaieenlaniead which marks the pcople wil their villages, 
that these Southern Austrians would possibly be no creat gainers 
by exchanging their attitude of depending confidence on a “strong 
paternal Gov ernment, for the agitated search after political power ; 
nay that it is even possible “th: at those erosses on the Church 
spire, those erucifixes in the chureh yards, may exercise some 
other than a baneful influence on the esete ofa simple people. 
We are not going at this time of d: av to commit ourselves to so 
foolish a paradox as the praise of absolutism: but it may be just to 
recollect that odiously selfish and hostile to freedom as the foreign 
poliey of Austria is and almost alw ays has been: deep as ts the 
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interest of every good man in secine: her expelled from Italy, and 
punished for her crimes towards Hiingary ; vet few governments 
are perbaps more free than that of the House of Hapsburgh from 
reproach as to its relations towards its own natural subjects ; that 
if Austria as a foreign power be the legitimate object of our sus- 
picion and dislike, she may vet be entitled to the praise of having 
carried out the Know-nothing Doctrine of “ Austria for the 
Austrians :” that that absolutism may not be altogether evil 
which is repulsive to the foreign spectator rather than to the 
governed citizen. ‘The Anglo-Indian may take another and 
«w better lesson with him across the Austrian Frontier than 
mere declamatory indignation against political servitude. He 
may well indeed thank God that he is not as an Austrian is, 
but he may also remember that to England of all countries in the 
world he has no need to carry the doctrines of political freedom : 
that the danger there is rather that of anarchy among a people 
whose liberties are so secure as to make Government a difficult 
task ; he will see in England with reverent patriotic gratitude 
the blessings of political liberty ; it will be well if he has had some 
admiration to bestow in Austria on the blessings of a strong Go- 
vernment. 

We are not writing a guide book (though a guide book of the 
Trieste route is much wanted) and cannot therefore give our rea- 
ders that information respecting hotels, eab-fares and the like 
which belongs to the province of Messrs. Murray and Bradshaw. 
Neither can we follow out the route: but we may notice that long 
curve of the Railway above Briinn, delightful as the sweep of the 
Steamer into the Red Sea; for it indicates that the turn to the left. 
is being made at last ; that the traveller whose geographical notions 
have been disturbed ever since he left Trieste by finding himself still 
moving Eastward, has now set his face to the North West; away 
from Russia, towards the centres of civilization and—what he va- 
lies more—his home. 

The combined Oriental and Western beauty of Bohemian 
Prague; the line of demarcation at Bodenbach, on the bank of the 
rushing Elbe, between Austria and Saxony; the glories of the 
Saxon Switzerland, as the train passes through a deep ravine 
where the gloom of the grey torest-covered crags overhanging 
either side of the narrow gorge, pierced here and there by deep 
clefts, is relieved by the sparkling waters of the Elbe and the 
bright belt of green turf which separates the river from the 
wooded rocks ; and presently debouches, before the passenger has 
had time to become satiated with excess of this beauty on the 
sunny plain of Dresden; the charms of that exhilarating city ; 
the literary claims of Leipzig ; the once battered walls of Magde- 
where we take our leave of the Elbe, and passing throug! 
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Brunswick and Hanover—the homes of our kings, find our- 
selves more than compensated for the loss of the Elbe “j the 
presence of the Rhine; the entrance to the city of the vast C: 

dral, having crossed the last of those great rivers, the N “ile. 
Danube, the Elbe and the Rhine, which he between the Tad Is 
and the Thames,—all these things belong to Bradshaw, and ther 
they are written. 

On quitting Cologne, with a ticket for London in our pocket, 
we soon leave the valley of the Rhine, and winding and twisting 
through the beautiful hill district which guards the nght bank of 
the valley of the Meuse, enter on the wide level plains of Bel- 
_ From Liege to Caiais is pe rhaps one of the dullest rontes 

) Europe. Of the great Flemish cities the railway with which 
we are concerned touches none but Malines and Ghent. At the 
former we catch a scanty view of the Cathedral tower, of the lat- 
ter we see nothing. The only incident which breaks the tedious 
journey is the constant change of carriage. It is characteristic o! 
the effect of luxury on the human mind that the man who cared 
nought for the difficulties of Himalayan travel, who could laugh 
when his doolie broke down in the middle of a jungle, who 
retained his cheerfulness amid the chafing waves of the Indian 
ocean and the tierce heat of the Red Sea, is now full of grumbling, 
and thinks himself hardly used because he has to change from one 
vlazed, padded, luxurious first-class carriage to another. It should 
be some consolation to him that he enters a new country with every 
new carriage. Indeed it almost repents us to have « alled the rout 
from Cologne to Calais dull when we recall the strange ettect, s' 
utterly unknown to our fathers, of passing in a few hours 
through the homes of three different and strikingly contrast- 
ed nations. It is worthy of remark how national boundaries 
Which seem to be capricious, nevertheless serve to divide nation- 
al peculiarities. From Herbesthat to Verviers is not ten miles 
but in those ten miles we perceive an entire change of physioy- 

nomy, dress and language. The traveller who at breaktast is 
surrounded by bearded guttural- loving Germans, and at supper 
ls cheered by the accommod: ating - yes Sir, 29 oft an Enelish 
waiter, has in the interval seen the jain Flemish names over 
the shops which re ‘mind the passer by th; at Belgium is not 
France, and been deafened by the unceasing clamor which at- 
te weld him trom the time he ente ‘red Lo the time he quitted the 
latter country, 

More and more sensibly do we become involved in the force 
of that tide which sets stronger and sti ‘onger as we approach its 
reat he art—London. 

The easy -going German railways may have seemed to us 
& miracle of "speed after ten years of palkis ; but here is Lille, 
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id Lille is en the direct line between Pars and London, the 


whole of which is traversed tour times daily in twelve hours. 
Again we are shot out on to a platform; again driven for 
want of other occupation to one of those Railw: av Restaurants 
the excellent arrangements of which make us admire the taste, 
while their endless quantity makes us marvel at the appetite 
of our eontinental brethren; till it is announced that the Paris 
express 1s in, and the Paris express 1s timed so as to leave no 
margin for long stoppages. 

And now we find as our pace mounts gradually above the three 
miles of the palki, above the ten knots of the Steamer, above the 
fifteen miles of the Caleutta or the twenty miles of the German 

ailw: ays, to thirty and forty mies an hour, that we are indeed on 

. high road to London, and that to Lo ndon all traflie must be 
aida with imperious haste. We have scarcely time to feel we 
we in) France, to catch a glimpse of the old Jesuit towers of St. 


Omers, to cast a glance at the neglected high-road and think of 


the days that road has seen: of the English tourists posting along 
to Paris in those recent times when continental travelling was 
the exclusive luxury of the rich ; of the diplomatists, the special 
messengers, the armies, the despatches of war or peace, which 
have been borne clattering over that now desolate flare r pave ; 
happily we have searcely time to agitate ourselves about the wind ; 
to watch with recreant heart the tlutterine of the leaves or to es- 
timate with self-deceiving moderation the rapidity of the wind 
mills; hardly time in short to inthet on ourselves the needless 
misery of a voyage in anticipation ;—when the shrill sustained 
whistle of the engine, the uneasy motion of the train round a 
lone curve, the sight of an old fortified town, the sudden upstart - 
ing of a little wood of masts, informs us that we have reached the 
Western terminus of the ‘Calais and Mooltan, that we have 
come down to the Straits of Dover. 

Another resfavrant; then the last rapid interview with the po- 
lice; the ‘permit’ willingly accorded and so thankfully received 
to quit France, the deck of the Steamer, the bold face, the gradual 
movement, the first heave which denotes that we are across the 
bar, the drooping countenance, the common misery. 

Wondertul indeed is the misery suffered yearly in those straits ; 
wonderful is the energy of the E nelish race which makes them rush 
every year In myri: ils to endure it ; wonderful to the home-bound 
exile j e the illustration here afforde d of the great secret of lite 
that pleasure must be purchased by pain ! 

But a man may well bear pain for an hour and three quarters, 
which is to pure chase for him at the end of that time the pleasure 
of standing on English soil, of speaking freely the English tongue, 
of seeing English faces, of being asked in the English language 
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for an English sixpence, of eating at an English hotel an Ene- 
lish dinner. 

But it remains to reach London. Two hours and a half are 
grauted by the South Eastern Railway ; the difference of French 
and English clocks gives nearly half an hour more. — Three hours 
amply suffice to do justice to the hospitality of the Lord Warden 
hotel; to pass luggage through the Custom house by means of an 
agent; (we hear much abuse of the English Custom house ; but 
surely ‘that is no very terrible ordeal which may be escaped alto- 
gre ther by abstaining from smugeling, and the payment of erehteen 
pence to a Commissioner) and to walk across to the London sta- 
tion. And now it grieves us to find room for the Sth practical 
Improvement of the existing route in our own country ; but there 
is no concealing the fact that the carriages of the South Eastern 
Railway Company are a national seandal. Foreigners form a si- 
lent but unfavorable judgment, as they contrast the comfortable 
spacious well warmed carriage which they left at Calais, with the 
narrow, crowded, cramped, barred and grated den which they are 
forced to enter at Dover. They judge, falsely indeed but not unna- 
turally, of all English Railways from the one which they first see : 
and the London and North Western, the Great Northern and the 
Great Western Companies, lose credit for their handsome and costly 

carriages because of the shameless parsimony of the South Kas- 
tern. But this grievance is soon forgotten : the cockney who has 
for the first time in his life made a ten days’ trip to Paris and 
back, is tired of tellie people how uncomfortable he feels after 
the ease to which he has grown accustomed on the Continent ; the 
Indian traveller, * who has been fore ed to confess that his prese nt 
seat contrasts most unfavourably with that which he occupied from 
Raneegunge to Howrah, from Cairo to Alexandria, or in the se- 
cond class carriages of the honest Germans from Laibach to 
Cologne, is consoled for this first n: tional disappointment by the 
sight of the rich quiet meadows of Kent, by the consciousness, as 
he flashes by the stations—from Folkestone to Ashford, from 
Ashford to Tunbridge, from ‘Tunbridge to Reigate, that after 
all it is an English railway which alone knows how to vo the 
puree. 

Reigate is passed—and Croydon. Many an old Indian looks 
out into the darkness, trying to cateh some light which may 
point out to his recollection the ex: wt situation of Addiscombe. 

Sydenham is past: and the moon just shines sufliciently to 
show the ghost-like outline of the C rystal Palace ; two lines of 
rail are multiplied into four, and four into six, and six into eight, 
as the main line is successively joined by those from Epsom, from 
Sydenham, from Gravesend, from Greenwich. A short. train 
from the last place runs in to the station side by side with the 
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Dover express ; and the man who has been dining at the Crown 
and Sceptre, and the man who has come from Calcutta, enter 
London together. London is reached ; the last fragment of the 
Cologne ticket is given up ; a eab is called, and the Indian tra- 
veller is one more unit absorbed into the millions of the London 
population. 

It remains for us to recapitulate the points wherein we may 
reasonably hope to see the existing overland route improved 
within not very many years, and to state the saving of time 
which the sum of these improvements would effect. We hope 
to see a railway from Umritsir to Lahore ; another from La- 
hore to Mooltan. We hope to see the enterprize of the Scinde 
Company successfully carried out, and their trains running from 
Mooltan to Kurrachee. We hope to see the shareholders of the 
Suez and Kurrachee Steam Navigation Company rewarded for 
their public spirit, and in possession of a fine fleet of steamers 
between those two ports. We hope to see the Pascha of 
Keypt keep his word, and the whole length of the Egyptian 
Railway opened in 1857, 

We hope to see the P. and O. Company reduced by a fair com- 
petition to their proper position, to be the servants instead of the 
masters of the public. We hope to see the natural advantages 
of the Trieste route left to exercise their proper influence, no lon- 
ger counteracted by the crushing prohibitory rates of a jealous 
monopolizing company. We hope to be able to congratulate the 
Austrian Government on the completion of what “will rank as 
one of the most) magnificent railway achievements in the world. 
And we hope to see the disgraceful boxes in which the South 
Eastern Railway Company carry their Ist class passengers put to 
their proper purpose, and used for fire wood. The result of these 
improvements would be that whereas it is now impossible to reach 
London from Lahore vid the Indus in less than 56 days, and few 
do reach in less than 64 days, the Journey will—when the route 
is fairly developed, be accomplished easily in 31 days. This re- 
sult may sound poor as compared with the magnificent prospect: 
which Mr. Stephenson and others hold out to us for the future, 
but it is not to be despised when compared with the present. It in- 


volves no work of even doubtful practicability ; none of very enor- 


mous expense. We hope that attention will not be so absorbed 


by speculations which however magnificent cannot be immediate- 
ly or even speedily realized, as to neglect those possible improve- 
ments which lie close at hand. 
travel to England in ten days, 
etiort, to get “there ourselves in thirty. 
against us; nature, commerce and ¢ apital are on our side, 


By all means let our children 
but meanwhile let us make an 
The P. and O. alone are 
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ART. \ | L.—¢{ upublishe if Manuseri ix, 


A cLoup of mystery overhangs, in the Hindoo mind, the na- 
ture and character of the Honorable the East India Company, 


The people of this country have known Rajahs and Maha Rajahs, 
Raneesand Maha Ranees as rulers of their destimes ; but all these 
personages and visible divinities (pratyaksha devatas) have had 
their ascertainable places of residence, their tangible capitals, 
palaces, and thrones; they have conquered and have been COl- 
quered; they have lived and died. Not so the “ Kumpani.” 
Her dominion stretches over the whole land; her name is a 
tower of strength; her fame fills the world: yet no where is she 
seen in her royal splendour. She appomts Governors great and 
small, and through them rules untold millions; she gives salt 
to an enormous army, wages wars, subdues kingdoms, deposes 
princes, gives laws to nations. But who is, where is, this High 
Mightiness, that presides over the vast household of Hindustan ? 
Is she some Devi, dwelling neh above this nether world im the 
regions of Kailasa and Vaikunta, or some ereat Ranee, sitting on 
a throne of Devendra in a palace of pearls and gold on a Geni- 
ewuarded island in the far ocean? — Iler power is ever on the in- 
crease, her glory ever rising, her wonders multiplying in the land. 
Her chariots run over rivers and through hills by the joint 
powers of Agni and Varuna, reduced by her to servitude. Her 
messages fly from sea to sea, outstripping Marut and Vijine with 
the bolts of Indra. She was never born and never dies. Continual 
changes take place among the grandees of her empire, but the 
centre of all power remains unchanged. Zo is the Kumpani ? 
The schoolmaster is abroad. ‘The dreams of mieht and the 
mists of morning will soon vanish, and the Hindu mind awake 
to the broad dayheht of the nineteenth century. Then it will 
he seen by all eyes what the Company is. The virtues and vices, 
the power and weakness, the resources and the burdens of its @o- 
vernment of India will be known by all men; and the peoples of 
Hindusthan may then judge and act according: to their know- 
ledge, admire and obey, love and_ bless the ereat guardian 
power of their country, or despise and hate, and throw off the 
voke of foreign selfishness. The next volume of the Kast India 
Company’s history will contain an account of its trial in the face 
of the world, and of the judgment of God upon its character. 
There is, however, some force of truth in the popular personi- 
feation of the “ Kumpani,” which has established itself in the 
Hindu mind. The East India Company’s government up to the 
end of the last and the beginning ot this century has had r pecu- 
har character of its oWn—thoroughly heathen, alfectedly halt 
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Hindu, half Mussulman, as much at varianee with the erowing- 
ly European character of the East India Company of the first- 
half of our century, as the temper and principles of any ill-fa- 
voured mother can differ from those of a daughter born under 
happier auspices and belonging to a better generation. And 
there is much hope, that the mind and heart of the Company of 
the ‘second-half of the nineteenth century will rise to a still 
higher standard, political and religious. The year 1853 has 
been the commencement of a new era. The old Ranee of 
the ancient regime, livine in the fashion of the land, order- 
ine salutes in honor of devils, male and female, great and small, 
almost worshipping holy Brahmans, and their gods, looking com- 
placently on the burning of widows and the destruction of 
infants, and jealously @uarding her domain against the entrance 
of the Bible and of Missionaries, appears a thorough Asiatie— 
Heentious and brave—avaricious and prodigal—taithless and 
intolerant. Her daughter of the present century has the air 
of an European Princess, enlightened, liberal, humane, averse 
fo and diseusted with the abomimations tolerated or cherished in 
her mother’s time. She has dared to avow her religion, to open 
the country to Missionaries, to suppress Sati (Suttee) and infan- 
ticide, to import Bishops, build churches, and gradually to with- 
draw from the open support of idolatry. Atthe same time she 
has been nervously anxious to preserve a so-called strict neu- 
trality, and quite zealous in disavowing any eare whatever for 
the spiritual welfare of the millions entrusted to her keeping by 
the king of kings.—Her daughter, of the present generation, can 
searcely be recognized as the grand-daughter of the old godless 
Beoum. She harbours noble thoughts in her mind, and medi- 
tates vast schemes of reform, worthy of her high calling. The fear 
of God and the love of man seem to exercise a holy influence upon 
her heart; a generous ambition appears to animate her soul, in 
short, she looks as Christian-queen-like as her Royal Mistress, Vic- 
tora, 

It was during the latter end of the eighteenth century, that 
Coorg was first brought within the influence of the East India 
Company, during one of those great struggles through which the 
latter has risen to the height of its present power. Old Vira Ra- 
jendra Vodeya, for his important services during the war with 
Tippoo Sultan, was taken under British patronage, received the 
thanks of the Supreme Government, a splendid sword, a costly 
bracelet “as an amulet!” (quite in keeping with the character of 
Becum Company,) and a solemn promise of protection to his fa- 
vorite danehter and designated heiress, which was not kept. OF 
Christianity he seems to have seen and heard nothing from his 


British friends and patrons, Lt 
In 1834, during the second period of the development of the 
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182 HISTORY OF COORG. 
East India Company’s character, Coorg was delivered from the 
grasp of a chief as cruel, licentious and cowardly as any of the 
Indian puppets, whom the Company has too long permitted to 
play their fantastie tricks upon their tottermg thrones, and to 
spread contagion and wretchedness all around them,—by Lord 
William Bentinek, and transferred to European rule. For 20 years, 
however, the country has been almost left to take care of itself. 
The power of the Commissioner for Mysore and Coorg being pa- 
ralyzed by a most unhappy arrangement by which the Supreme 
Government kept Coorg under its own immediate control. — The 
consequence was, that the poor principality was almost. for- 
votten by the great men at the helm ofall India ; dog nothing 
themselves, for the improvement of their little charge, they pre- 
vented, by the customary system of checks and endless references 
one of their ablest administrators, under whom Mysore has reviv- 
ed and prospered, from extending the blessings of his rule to the 
unfortunate appendage of the great kingdom under his charge.* 





* Lieut. Genl. M. Cubbon, Commissioner for the Government of the territories of 
His Highness, the Rajah of Mysore, and of Coorg, is one of that race of gentle- 
men Kings, whom the British nation alone, in modern times, seems to be capa- 
ble of producing, and certainly has alone the means of aptly employing in the go- 
vernment of dependencies which encircle the globe. A Persian Satrap, an ancient 
Subadar of the Mogul, a Roman Proconsul may be more attractive to the imagi- 
nation, in their glitter of “ barbaric pearl and gold,” their pomp and pride of of- 
fice, or their stern, invincible power. The statesmen of the Kast India Company, 
who are placed in charge of countries as large as great kingdoms in Europe, affect 
no other character but that of English gentlemen. While the Rajah of Mysore 
idles away his time with trivial amusements and in despicable company, and squan- 
ders lakhs upon lakhs in thriftless extravagance, the real ruler of the country quietly 
and unostentatiously performs the hard work of Government, leading the life of 
country gentleman of property. Half his day is spent in his Cutcherry, where he 
arrives as regularly as his clerk, and much of his time at home, too, is filled up 
with hard office work. ‘There 1s no parade, no assumption of consequence. Tlie 
Governor of some millions of people is as courteous to all comers, high or low, as 
affable and kindly in the intercourse with his subordinates, as frank, and urbane in 
his whole deportment as any private gentleman could be. Lieut. Genl. Cubbon has 
long ago reached the time, when men generally cease to be equal to the severer du- 
ties of life ; but age seems to have taken most kindly to him ; he has retained 
much of the liveliness and energy of youth. You may hear him relate from the 
stories of his unfailing memory, some anecdote with keen relish, introduced by 
“The other day” The names of the persons mentioned point to days long passed; but 
you are quite taken aback when you happen to hear “ it was in 1805 or 1806,” half 
a century ago. General Cubbon came to India in 1800. Of his merits asa ruler, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie has borne a better and a more competent testimony, than 
the writer of these pages could give, in the subjoined despatch. 

Dated Fort William, the 7th February, 1856. 

_ Str,—T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 24th 

November last, No. 84, and the five printed papers, which accompanied it, com- 

prising all the information procurable on the principal points connected with the ad- 
ministration of Mysore. 

The Governor General in Council hag read with attention, and with very great 
interest, the papers submitted by you. They present a record of administration 
highly honorable to the British name, and reflecting the utmost credit upon the 


exertions of the valuable body of vilivers, by whom the great results shewu therein 
have been"accomplished, 
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In 1852, Gauramma, the favorite daughter of the Ex-Rajah of 
Coorg, was baptized in London, Her Majesty being sponsor. In 


In the past autumn, the Governor General had the opportunity of witnessing 
some portion of these results with his own eyes, during his journey from the 
Neilgherries through Mysore to Madras. His journey was necessarily a hasty one. 
Even the cursory examination of the country, which alone was practicable during 
the course of a week’s visit, enables him to bear testimony to the extent to which 
works of public improvement have been carried in Mysore, and to the favorable 
contrast, which the visible condition of that territory and of its people presents to 
the usual condition of the territory of a native prince, and even to the state of dis- 
tricts of our own which may sometimes be seen. 

During the period of 25 years, which has elapsed simce Mysore came under the ad- 
ministration of British officers, every department has felt the hand of reform. An 
enormous number of distinct taxes have been abolished, relieving the people in 
direct payment to the amount of 10} lakhs of Rs. a year, and doubtless the indi- 
rect relief given by this measure has exceeded even the direct relief. Excepting a 
low tax upon coffee, (which is raised on public land free of rent or land tax) no 
new tax appears to have been imposed, and no old tax appears to have been in- 
creased. Nevertheless the public revenue has risen from forty-four to eighty-two 
lakhs of Rs. per. annum. 

In the administration of Civil and Criminal Justice vast improvements have been 
accomplished regularity, order, and purity have been introduced, where, under 
native rule, caprice, uncertainty and corruption prevailed : substantial justice is 
promptly dispensed, and the people themselves have been taught to aid in this 
branch of the administration by means of a system of Punchayets, which is in full 
and efficient operation. And in the department of Police the administration of 
British officers has been eminently successful. In short, the system of adminis- 
tration which has been established, whether in the Fiscal or Judicial Department, 
although it may be, and no doubt is, capable of material improvement, is intinite- 
ly superior to that which it superseded ; and has, within itself, the elements of 
constant progress. 

The chief merit of the conduct of this good work, of which the formal record is 
now before the Government, will, the Governor General in Council, remarks, be 
assigned by all, without dispute or cavil, to you, as Commissioner. 

To your ability and judgment, to your long continued and vigilant superinten- 
dence of the interests committed to: your charge, and to the vigorous yet kindly 
control by which you have drawn zealous and willing service from all who were 
placed under your authority, the Government of India owes in a great measure, 
the successful issue of its interposition in the affairs of the principality of Mysore. 

These services, His Lordship in Council trusts, may yet receive a more honora- 
ble recognition than it is in the power of the Government of India to bestow upon 
tliem. General Cubbon, by the latest news, has been created K. C. B. It confers as 
much honor upon the Government to have offered this mark of distinction, as upon 
the General to have received it. But His Lordship in Council desires me in the 
mean time to convey to you the sentiments expressed above, and to tender to you 
the most marked acknowledgments and most cordial thanks of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. ; 

The Officers of the Commission, in the opinion of His Lordship in Council, are 
fully entitled to share in this approbation. It is therefore requested, that you will 
make known to them the great satisfaction with which the Government of India 
has received the high testimony which you have borne to their merits ; and you 
are authorized to convey to them all, (especially to Major Haines whom you 
specially name,) the thanks of the Governor General in Council, for their praise~ 
worthy and successful exertions in the administration of Mysore. 


The points of detail in your letter will be separately noticed. 
1 have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) G. F. EpMonstoy®, 


Secretary to the Government of India. 
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the tollowime vear the fist Protestant Mission wus « tablished 
amone the Coores, and one family baptized. Now Eneinee 
are at work, making roads, and carrying the Klectric Tel leoray " 
line though the forest. A liberal system of education is on thy 
eve of beine introduced, in accordance with the spirit of the third 
era of British Indian Government, the maueural manifesto ot 
which is the edueation despatch of TSo-k. 

The affairs of Coorg have seldom, and for short seasons only, 
attracted public attention. The campaign of [S54 speedily ended 
in ~ le ‘position and deportation to Benares of Vira Rajah, th 


last ‘Coorg princes, whose impotent and insolent tyranny was 
w ‘lly exchaneed by the chief men among the Coores, for th 
are dand equitable dominion of the East India C ompany. A 


badly contrived and bootless imsurreection m 1837 was quelled 
without much ado by the chiefs of the Coores themselves, under 
Capt. Le Hardy, the first Superintendent of Coorg. — Some stir 
was created in Eneland and in Coorg by the Ex-Rajah’s voyage 
to England, and the baptism of his daughter; but it has died 
away gradually. Little Vietoria’s growing up into womanhood, 
under the fostering care of her illustrious sponsor, Is no matter of 
public importance, and the Rajah’s law proceedings against 
his over indulgent patrons of Leadenhall Street, for the recovery 
of a large sum of money (the principal amounted originally to 
about ten lakhs of Rupees or L100 ,000) invested about the be- 
winning of the century in Company’s paper by old Virarajah, in the 
name of his beloved eldest daughter, Devamm: yi, do not seem to 
he very successful, except) im transferring part of the Rajah’s re- 
maining wealth to the pockets of some legal friends in London ; 
at all events, they do not much interest the British pubhie.* 
A little book, entitled, * Coorg Memoirs bag by the Rev. H. 
Moeghng—Bangalore, 1855—contains the first pub lished descrip- 


* Poor Devammaji received of her father a treasure amounting to a lakh of 
Vagodas or £40,000, besides the above sum invested in Company’s e* . 2 
cording to the wall of her father, which was solemnly guarauteed by the Su- 
preme Government, she was to have succeeded him; but her uncle, * Lingara- 
jendra, the father of the Kx-Raja, contrived to induce the Supreme Govern- 
ment first to acknowledge him as Regent, and then as Rajah of Coorg. On 


his death, his son succeeded him. Yet nothing effectual was done or even 
attempted for the ladies, and they died in the Fort of Mercara, a short time 
before the annexation of the country. It is the property of this cousin, 


invested in Company's paper fifty years ago, in the naine of Devammayi, for 
Which it was si muchow managed to substitute Viraraja’s name, which the Iex- 
Rajah now claims from the Court of Directors, to; gether with the interest 
of half a century. This large sum ought, in strict justice, perhaps to have been 

iwen Up as prize-money to the troops of the expedition in 1834; or to have been 
onfiscated at once as State property, and generously expended on the improve 
" men of Coorg. By some mismanagement, neither of these courses has been 

lopted ; a sep arate account 1s still kept of ‘the deposit of old Viraraja, and thus 
the wily Ex-Rajah has been pted to trust in the ignorance of Lidian matters 
prevaning at Lome, and to cl aim thie property as lus own, 
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{ion of the C vore country. C oplous extracts are given in it from 

the Puranic history of Cc oore, preserved in the Skanda Purana, 
and from a tolerab ly correct bjs tory of the fortunes of the Coore 
Rajahs, since the middle of the seventeenth century, composed 
under the eye of Virarajendra Vodeya, who died in TS09. A 
full account, also, of the customs, manners and relizion of the 
Coorgs is presented in a condensed form. ‘The small volume, 
however, has been printed in an edition of 500 copies only, and, 
though favourably reviewed by some Indian papers, it can searce- 
ly be said to have obtamed public ity. The following pages, there- 
fore, have the advantage of telling: most of their readers a new 
teks. 

Coorg is the only native prine ipality which has been added to 
the territory of the Kast India Company by Lord William 
Bentinck, the most liberal, the most peace-loving, and, among 
the land-devourine Governor Generals of India, the most abstemi- 
ous. In ancient times the Rajahs of the Coorg [Hills were sub- 
jeet to the Tkkert Government. They were perhaps an ollshoot, 
originally, of that dynasty. Certain it is, that they have import 
ed upon the wild soil of their fief the Shaiva religion and an 
establishment of Jangams. Adopting the policy of constant 
intermarriage with daughters of principal families among the 
Coores, the Rajahs succeeded in natur: alizing themselves. They, 
adopted also the superstitions of the country by the side of their 
own Lingaitie worship; their subjects, however, did not return 
the compliment, but, with few exceptions, adhered to their 
ancient worship of the Kave ri) Amma (Mother Kaveri) the Divi- 
nity of the principal river of Coorg; of the spirits of their de- 
parted fathers and grandfathers, (ancestral worship does not go 
farther back amone: those mountaineers, and of innumerable 
demons and goblins which people their forest-solitudes, pasture- 
lands, fields and gardens. Brahmanism has spread its polype- 
te ndrils into Coorg. Haviga priests have immigrated from the 
Tulu country, and estab lished themselves at the sacred fountain 
of the Kaveri, in the room, probably, of an indigenous prie st- 
hood, the Amma Kodagas, (Coores devoted to “ Mother Kaveri,”) 
who have entire ‘ly ceased from the performance of priestly offices, 
and of whom but a smh all number ot families now remain, as the 'y 
intermarry only among themselves. Yet Brahmanism also has 
found the Coorg a tough material. 

Whe < | Hyder Ali took Ikkeri, which was thenceforward called 
Hyder Nagara, (Nuggur,) and incorporated the kingdom ee 
his vrowine territory, he considered himself the liege-lord « 
Coorg, and, though Soiled for a long while in his assertion of su- 
LON — at last succeeded by dint of fraud and force, in coercing 
the refractory Uaill ghicls ito a state of vassalage, Laingarajal 
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of Haleri agreed about the year 177-4, to pay an annual tribute 
of 24,000 Rs. to Hyder Ali. V irarajendr: t Vodeya, in his 
Rajendraname, admits also the fact, that one of his ancestors, 
Dodda Virappa, with the harelip, paid an annual tribute for some 
towns in the Yelusaviraskime district of Coorg, which he held 
from Chicka Deva Vodeya of Mysore. But the two awkward 
proofs of the dependency of the Coorg Rajahs on more powerful 
neighbours are carefully diseuised. 

In the year 1750, Linearaja, who had betrayed the Horamale 
branch of the family into the hands of Hyder Ah, died, leaving 
natural son, Ap paji, and two sons by his queen, Viraraja and 
Lingaraja. Viraraja was then L7 years old; Lingaraja still of ten- 
der age. Hyder Ali, who had destroyed the entire Horamale fa- 
mily, now declared himself euardian of the two young Coorg 
princes, and appointed a Brahman, Subarasaga, who had forme aly 
been in the service of the Coorg Rajahs, Mamald: arof Coorg. In 
the same year he led his army against Arcot. The Coorgs were 
indignant at the seizure of their princes and the ascend: ancy of 
the Brahman. In the Monsoon of 1782, they broke out into open 
insurrection, The Mamaldar reported to his master, who replied 
from Arcot, that the princes must be secured in Garuru, a My- 
sore fort, but at the same time promised to inquire by and bye 
into the grievances of the Coorgs. The princes were deported to 
Garuru, in September 1782. The Coorgs flew to arms, and swept 
the Mussulmans from the country. Hyder Ali died before the 
close of 1782. In 1784, Tippoo, after having treae ‘herously seized 
General Matthews and his officers at Nugeur, and redueed Man- 
galore, marched through Coorg on his way back to Seringapatam, 
and compromised matters with the insurgents. The young Coorg 
Rajahs and their families were kept prisoners at Periyapatti ma. 
‘They were ill-treated and starved, and the — -pox carried off 
several of the family. Before the lapse of a year, the Coorgs rose 
ae rain, defeated a force of 15 000 men, sent nediconh them trom 
Seringapatam, but afterwards submitted to Tippoo himself, who 
treacherously seized large numbers of them and carried ion into 
the Mysore. They were replaced by Mussulman landlords, whom 
Tippoo supplied with laborers from Adwani in the Bell: ary district. 
Nagappaya, a nephew of Subarasaya, was charged with the go- 
vernment of Coorg ; but was soon convicted of embezzlement, and 
condemned to the gallows, when he fled to the Kote Arasa in the 
Maleyalam. 

In December 1788, Dodda V irarajendra Vodeya, by the help 
of his Coorg partizans, eseaped from Periyapattana w ith his fami- 
ly, for whom he found a refuge at Kurchi, a sequestered 
spot in Riggadnad, near the sonrees of the Lakshmanatirtha 
river, He now sallied forth, at the head of his Coorgs, to fight 
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the Mussulmans. In a short time he had cleared the country 
of the usurpers, from Bislighat to Manantwady. Successtul 
plundering expe wlitions into the Mysore were carried on at the 
same time, and large supplies of cattle and grain carried away 
into Coorg, where the ‘vy were divided among the adherents of the 
Rajah. During this season, full of daring and successful e xploits, 
the gallant Viraraja once, on his return from an expedition into 
the Mysore, found the veoiiuns ‘eof his family, at Kurchi, a heap 
of ruims om"? ashes. | Every soul of his family had been destroyed, 
and all the old family treasures carried off, The runaw: ay Ma- 
maldar had shewn the way to a troop of ie Banditti despate ‘h- 


ed upon this errand of treachery and blood, hy the fiendish foe of 


the Coorg Rajahs, the Kote Arasu. Tippoo now ordered a large 
force mto Coorg under the command of Golam Al, who carried 
fire and sword all over the country. Virarajah must soon have sue- 

cumbed to the superiority in numbers and discipline of the My- 
soreans, had not a revolt of the Maleyalam Rajahs compelled 
Tippoo to order Golam Ali with Ins army to the Western coast. 

The latter was not, however, permitted to leave C oorg unmolest- 
ed. On his march he was fiercely attacked at the Kodantur-pass, 
wud suffered severe losses. Thereupon Tippoo despatched a con- 
siderable remforcement to Golam Ali’s assistance under four Cap- 
tains. Virarajah lay in wait for them at the Heggala-pass. The 
Mysoreans left SVO men dead on the ground, and 400 wounded. 

Their baveacve and stores fell into the hands of the Hill men ; the 
whole force might have been destroyed, had not the Coorgs pre- 
fered plunderiny to fighting, Viraraja sent his prisoners back 
into: Mysore,  ‘Tippoo was “al: wmed, and despatched Buran-u- 
din, his own brother-in-law, with a strong army and large sup- 
plies to secure Coorg. Buran-u-din was attacked and beaten on his 
way from Kushalanagara (Fraserpet.) He escaped into the Fort 
of Merear: a, With the loss of’ one-half’ of his milit ary stores. Thus 
Virar: ya susti ned a suceessful contest against his mighty neigh- 
hour, in whose eye Coorg had acquired great bag ince, as a des 

cisive struggle with the rising power of the East India Company 
was impending, when the possession of Coorg by the enemy 
might seal the fate of Seringapatam. ‘The Company’s Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, was equally aware of the strategical va- 
lue of Coorg. ‘They hi id with illic ulty, maintained their ground 
at Tellicherry against the Mussulman forces under Pajal “Khan, 
aided by the treachery of the Bibi; and Abercromby, the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, who was prepaxing for an attack on “Mysore, from 
the Westward, ‘kne ww, that the shortest way for his army from 
Cannanore or Tellic he rry, lay through the passes of Coorg, which, 

might be e losed against him with ease. V irarajah 


by an enemy, 
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dreaded and hated Tippoo, from whom he could expect no meres 
and whose assurances and promises he knew he could never trust 
lis hopes depended on his success In gaining the sup i of ; 
ey ful ally. This eves were directed towards the rising star at 
the ¢ ‘ompany, The union of Tip poo’ s enemies was etlected with- 
out difficulty. Muttu Bhatta, an agent of Viraraja, arrived at 
‘Vellicherry, ostensibly for the purpose of purchasing’ a superior 
horse aud othe articles. Robert Taylor, the Enghsh chief at 'Tel- 
licherry, had an interview with the Cooreman, who gave him 
an aonied of the long feud between his master and Tippoo. 
Robert Taylor said: Tippoo is the common enemy both of the 
Rajah of Coorg and of the Government of the Company. The 
two latter parties oucht to be evood friends and allies. Muttu 
Bhatta carried a letter back to Coorg, containing a proposal for 
a cordial alliance. Viraraja cheerfully responded to this offer of 
friendship between the Company and himself. Te agreed to pro- 
eure draught cattle for the Bombay army, and immediate ly com- 
menced forays into the Mysore, for Tippoo’s cattle was superior 
to that of Coorg. Ina short time, he despatched upwards of 500 
heads to Tellicherry. Soon after, the Rajah was informed, that 
despatehes had arrived from Bombay with orders to conclude in 
the name of the Enelish Government, an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Rajah of Coorg. Viraraja repaired to Tellicherry 
in the beginning of October 1790, accompanied by Captain Brown, 
who had been sent to conduct him to the then head- -quarters of 
the Company on the Western coast. 

A formal treaty was concluded with the following stipula- 
tions : 

lL. Wlnule the sun and moon endure, the faith of the contract- 
ing parties shall be kept imviolate. 

2. ‘Tippoo and his allies are to be treated as common ene- 
nies, ‘Phe Rajah will do all in his power to assist the Enelish to 
injure Tippoo, 





3. ‘Phe Rajah will furnish, for fair payment, all the supplies 
his country allords, and have no connection with other “ topiwal- 
lahs.”’ 

L. The C ompany guarantee the independence of Coorg, and 
the maintenance of the Rajah’s interests in the case of a peace 
with Th Ippoo, 

% An asylum and every hospiti ality is offered to the Rajah and 
lis family at Telliche TTY until the establishment of peace, 

God, sun, moon and earth be witnesses ! 

Signed: Robert Taylor, E isq. on behalf of the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal.—Virar: yendra Vodeya, Rajah ot 
Coorg, When Sir R, Abercromby arrived on the coast, the 
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Rajah was invited to an intervie wv, and was eseorted by an of- 
ficer and a company of Sepoys.* , 

A ag was prepared through Coore for the Bombay Army. 
The route of the Hegeala-pass was chosen. Viraraja provided 
again, In his old fashion, ‘a supply of upwards of a thousand 
draught cattle from Mysore. When Sir R. Abereromby had as- 
cended the Hegeala-pass, Viraraja eame from Nalkanad to wait 
upon him. Tle had collected a great quantity of grain, which 
was made over to English officers.  Viraraja accompanied Sir 
Robert before Sermeapatam. When the Monsoon of 1791, 
suspended active military operations, and Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir Robert retired, the former to Bangalore, the latter to Bom- 
hay, the Artillery, stores, and ammunition, belonging to the 
Bombay Army, were left in the charge of the Rajah, who, 
during the rainy season, was engaged in purchasing all the 
erain he could from bie own people, and trom the Pindari 
contractors of Tippoo. The latter now condescended to send a 
confidential officer, Kadar Khan Kesagi, a friend of Viraraja, 
with an autograph of Tippoo—and letters from Mir Saduk, 
the Prime Minister, and Purnayah, the Minister of Finance, so- 
heiting Viraraja’s forciveness and frie ndship.  Viraraja shewed 
these letters to Sir Robert, and replied to Tippoo: “ By simi- 
lar fair speeches and promise s, you have formerly deceived and 
ruined Coorg. God has given me one tongue, with which 1] 
have pledged fidelity to the C ompany. IT have not two tongues 
like you’? Mussulman violence and treachery had now their 
reward. Viraraja remained faithful to the Company, and the 
Bombay Army had a safe road through a friendly territory mto 
the heart of Mysore. Lord Cornwallis made peace with Tippoo 
under the walls of Seringapatam, on severe, but still too easy con- 
ditions, Tippoo had to pay three crores of Rupees, and to cede 
one-half of his dominions to the Company, and to its allies, the 
Nizam and Peishwa, “from the countries adjacent, according to 
their situation.” Coorg was in danger of being overlooked and 
sacrificed. It required the zealous intercession of Sir Robert 
Abereromby to induce the Governor General to make an after de- 
ma: ind for the cession of C oorg, though not audi went to the Com- 
pany’s territory, in order to keep faith with Virar: yja, and to save 
him from the lanes of Tip poo, whose first move alter the peace, 


* He on this occasion, interceded with his new friend, Sir Robert Abercromby, 
for the poor Bibi and her son. She had made an attempt at decoving to Canna- 
hore, and betray into the hands of the Mussulman army the English detachment 


it Tellicherry ; and Sir R. Abere ‘romby hs id resolved on de posing her, and sending 
Virarajendra effected a reconciliation, and 


Bibi’s ancestor, Ali, had rendered to his an- 
y delivering his Captain from the hands 


her with her son prisoner to Bombay. 
thus requitted the service, which the 
eestor, Dodda Virappa with the harelip, | 
oi the Charakal Rajah. 
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would, no doubt, have been to wreak his vengeance upon his 
former vassal. The rage of 'Tippoo was unbounded.“ 'To which 
ot the English possessions, he eried, is Coore adjacent ? Why do 
they not ask for the key of Seringapatam 2? "The treaty was in 
danger of being broken off; but Lord Cornwallis remained firm. 
English guns, which had already been sent away, were ordered 
back, and Tippoo began to prepare for defence. At the last mo- 
ment he gave in, and peace was coneluded. 

Viraraja was now asked to give back the districts which he had 
lately wrested from the Sultan, and informed, that he was expected 
in future to pay his tribute to the English Government. He was 
indignant at both these propositions, for he had expeeted seme bct- 
ter reward for his important services. Sir Robert Abercromby did 
all in his power to pacity the brave ally, who had served him so 
well, but, of course, the Mysore territory had to be restored, and 
the dream of an “ independent principality of Coorg” could not be 
realized. Sir Robert humored, however, Viraraja by the drawing 
up of a document, at his last meeting with the Rajah, in March 
1793, when, proceeding trom Bombay to Caleutta, he touched at 
Cannanore. In this paper, the Rajah was permitted to assert, that 
he had been an independent prince, and had never paid tribute to 
Mysore, while, at the same time, he declared his willingness “ to 
pay, of his own free will, the sum of 5000 Pagodas to the Com- 
pany every year, for their friendship and protection,””? The Com- 
pany, on the other hand, engaged, to give no molestation to the 
Rajah, and in no wise to interfere with the Government of Coorg, 
as the Rajah was quite competent to take care of his own affairs ; 
the tribute of S000 Pagodas was to be paid at Tellicherry. 

From this time to the end of his life, Viraraja remained the 
trusty friend of the Company, and his affairs prospered, In 1799, 
the Rajah communicated to the English Government the intelli- 
gence he had obtained through some spies, that Tippoo Sultan was 
concerting plants with the Mahrattas. He himself’ had to euard 
avainst assassins, secretly despatched ito Coorg by his mortal 
enemy. In 1795, Viraraja took up his residence in 2 new palace 
built at Natkanadu, and in the following vear celebrated there his 
second marriage in the presence of a deputy trom the Commis- 
sioner of Malabar. 

In the beginning of 1809, the Rajah was again actively 
emploved im assisting the Bombay troops marching towards 
Seringapatam, with coolies, draught of eattle and elephants, 
grain and sheep. An hospital was erected for the sick of 
the Bombay army, whom General Stuart left in Coorg, when he 
marched against Seringapatam. Viraraja offered to accompany the 
English force into Mysore ; but was politely requested to stay be- 
hind with his Coorgs to protect his own country and secure the 
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rear. The Coore’s were rather troub lesome auxili: _ toa regu- 
lar army, as bad as the Mahrattas, if not worse. Captain M; tho- 
ney, Who had been appointed Resident to Viraraja a short time 
previous to the commencement of the last war with Tippoo, 
communicated to the Rajah, the Earl of Mornington’s procla- 
mation of war, dated Fort St. George, 22nd February, 1799, and 
asked him, in the name of the Company’s Government, to exert. 
himself to the utmost of his power, as he would necessarily share 
the fate of the Enghsh, if Tippoo were victorious. In the early 
part of March, Tippoo moved with a large force towards 
the frontier of Coorg, to oppose the Bombay army. He encamp- 
ed near Periapattana. The battle of Siddapur ensued, when two 
Battalions under Colonel Montresor and Major Disney held their 
ground from morning until 2 o’clock in the afternoon against the 
whole army of Tippoo, and two Kurope an regime nts, led hy Gene- 

ral Stuart to their assistance, broke 'Tippoo’s line, and obtained a 
complete victory, alter a hard fieht of three hours and a half, over 
the Mysoreans. On the 11th of March, Tippoo retreated towards 
Se ringapati un. Viraraja was present at the battle of Siddhishvara. 

While Seringapatam was besieged, Viraraja sent an expedition of 
Coorgs, under Subaya and Bopu, into the Tulu country, the greater 
part of which was wrested from the Mussulmans and plunde red in 
Coorg style. On the 4th of May, Seringapatam was stormed, and 
Tippoo himself killed in the fray. On the 23d of May, General 
Hiarris, the Commander-in-Chief, sent a letter of thanks to Vira- 
raja, accompanied by a present of oneot Tippoo’s own horses, one of 
his palkis, and one of his howdas. The promise was also given, 
that the country of Coorg would be restored to the Ri yah. The 
annual tribute was remitted as an acknow ledament of the services 
of the Rajah to the Company in their wars with Tippoo, instead of 
which Viraraja was requested to send a yearly present of an ele- 

phant. Purnaya, the Brahman Minister of Finance under Tippoo, 

was placed at the head of the Government of Mysore, which the 
Company restored to a déscendant, then a child of six years, of the 
ancient Rajahs.  Viraraja had to restore to Mysore the distriets 
he had occupied during the season of hostilities, and Karanika Su- 
baya had to evacuate the Tulu country. — Viraraja did not const- 
der himself well treated, and was mortified by the withdrawal of 
the Resident, and the request addressed to him, that he should for 
the future put himself in correspondence with Colonel Close, the 
Resident at Seringapatam. Yet he never wavered in his taith- 
ful allegiance to, and his perfect confidence in the friendship 
of the Company. In 1801, Rajapumoji, a daughter of Viraraja, 

by his first Ranee, to B: waralinga , the R: yah of Sode. Viraraja 
wrote to the Governor General to apprize him of the intended 
marriage, and of his wish to settle one lakh of Rupees of the pro- 
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perty held by him in Bombay Government paper, upon the Sod 
la jah, as R: ajuminaji’s portion. In 1S04, Captain en 7 
arrived at Mereara with a letter from the Governor General, 
forming Viraraja, that six Maganes of the province of Canara 
would be transferred to him by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector ot 
Mangalore, in return for the supplies he had furnished, and the 
services he had rendered to the British Government during: the 
late wars. The districts, thus added to Coore on its western 
frontier, yielded 24,597 Pagodas, In the same year, the boundary 
between Coorg and Mysore on the Subrah M: anya side, was 
finally adjusted. Before the end of 1805, Rayaminay, the Ranee 
of Sode was delivered of a son, who reecived the name of’ Sada- 
shivaraja. 

Viraraja was now left in the free and full possession of his princi- 
pality ; he lived on the most friendly terms with the Mysore 
Residents, the Madras Governors, Sir George Barlow, and Lord 
W. Rentined and of the Governor General, the Marquis o! 
Wellesley, from whom he received a splendid sword of honor. 
About the time his tirst grandson was born to him, at Sode, he 
was fondly attached to his new wife, Mahadev: mane, who had 
borne him two daughters, and might have lived and died a hap. 
py man, if he had had a son and heir, if he had not distrusted 
his nearest’ relatives, and if his violent temper had not often 
carried hin beyond the bounds of humanity. Ile lived in con- 
stant dread of poison, and it is difficult to say, if the frenzy 
which seemed at times to seize him, was not eaused by drues ad- 
ininistered to him in ngs of all his caution. In 1807 he caused 
a tustory of Ins house to be written, which is still extant. An 
Mnglsh translation of this work was completed by a “ Robert 
Abereromby,’* probably an officer in the service of the C ompan) 
perhaps a sahation of Sir Robert Abercromby, on the 10th ot 
August, ISOS, at Mangalore. The Rajendraname, in its conclu- 
sion, allords a e@limpse of the alternations of hope and fear, 
whic h agitated the poor Rajah’s heart. His last words are- 

“Onthe 7th of the Pushya month, Ractaxi year, (1805) Captain 
Mahoney brought the sword, sent by Marquis Wellesley from 
Bengal, and fastened it round the Rajah’s waist. In the Maeha 
month, (February 1806), Virar:; via told C aptain Mahone y for the 
inform: tio of the Governor Gener: al, that on the day of his se- 
cond marriage, when he sat on the Renae with his Ranee, he had 
determined, that any son of his by this wite should be his succes- 
sor; that his wile had borne him two daughters. Uf any son be 
hereatter born of her, he would be the heir > but if it was the 
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Both the Rajendraname of Virarajendra Vodeya, and the translation of Robert 


berero! 3 
Abercromby, are in course of pudlication by orders and at the expense of the Go- 
verniment of Madras, | 
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will of God, that she should bear no son, then the three sons of 
his concubine, called Rajashekarappa, Shishushekappa, and 
Chandrashekarappa, should suceeed to the throne. Since the 
above date, two more daughters, in all four, have been borne by 
Mahadeva Ranee, who died at 3 o’clock on Sunday, the 7th day 
of the month Jeshta, 4909, Prabhava year. As by her death 
the Rajah’s hopes of having a son by her were blasted, and he 
was afraid, lest, if the succession devolved on the sons of another 
mother, they would create trouble to the four daughters of his 
lawful Queen, the Rajah determined, that of the four daughters, 
Who are named Devammayi, Muddanmayi, Rajammayi, and Maha- 
devammayi, the eldest should be married, and whatever son she 
mieht have, he should be named Virarajendra, receive the Rajah’s 
seal, and the sword which was presented to him by Marquis 
Wellesley, and be the suecessor to the throne. If she should, 

however, have no son, the son of either of her younger sisters, 
according to seniority, ‘should be the suecessor, and so lone as the 
line of any of his four above-mentioned daughters contirued, 

none of the heirs of the other mother should sueceeed to the 
throne ; but, upon the family of his four daughters being extinct, 

the fittest of the above three sons, or their posterity, should 
succeed. The Rajah, sensible of the instability of human life 
and all other thines, has thought proper, now to determime and 
record this matter, in order that no wrong may hereafter occur ; 
and he requests, that the English $ Sarkar will be the euardian 
of his family, and see the execution of the above written will 
attended to. 

In order, that the Rajah’s heirs may be acquainted with 
his resolution, he has written a copy thereof, to which he 
has affixed his seal and signature, and which is lodged in the 
Palace treasury.” 

This passavre shews distinctly enough the Rajal’s fondness 
for the four daughters of his beloved Ranee, his inorbid anxiety 
for beine sueceeded by a grandson at least, oi his own name, 
his fears regarding the safety of his beloved daughters In case 
of one of his other relatives (brothers) suececding him, and his 
absolute confidence in the Enelish Sarkar. 

In May 1807, Mahadeva Rance died; and now commenced 
the last aet, full of blood and horrors of the drama of poor 
Virarajendra’s life. His beloved wife had, he suspected, been 
de sstroyed by sorceries ; he dreaded a similar fate. The ; spirits 
of the many victims he had saerificed in fits of passion, or im 
Whims of suspic ion, began to trouble him, A conspiracy in 
which all his Coore guards were implicated, nearly succeeded. He 
e xtineuis hed it ina Hoo vd of blood ; Boo € oorgs were Massac red by 
his band of Africans, in the palace yard. ‘The Rajah himself s hot 
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dead 25 of the conspirators, from a balcony window. Many ot 
their fimulies also appear to have been de stroyed on that occas lon. 
The shades of death thickened around him. From the settled 
eloom of his melancholy, he was roused now and then only to 
deeds ot cruelty. The ‘only ob ect, for which he vet cared to 
live, was to obtain the sanction of the Supreme Government for 
his settlement of the succession, upon which, he thought, the 
future happiness, yea the safety of his beloved daughter and 
her sisters de ‘pended. Ilis requests were never distinctly granted, 
but he thought they were, His daughters, however, were so- 
lemnly taken under the protection of the Company by Mr. Cole, 
the Resident of Mysore. The Madras Government took charge 
of 186,000 Star Pagodas, in behalf of his favorite daughter, 
Devammaji. Tis wishes were thus, in a great measure, accom- 
plished. Yet he had no rest. Tle suspected lis two brothers, 
Appayi and Lingaraja. One morning he sent executioners to 
fetch their heads. [his repentance came too late for saving 
Appaji’s life: Lingaraja escaped. Another day, in a fit of rage, 
he ordered four of his principal oflicers to be destroyed, and was 
overwhelmed with remorse, when, on calling for them, after the 
cooling of his frenzy, he was inlaw. that the ‘y had been exe- 
euted by huis orders. The ‘Se deeds, he feared, would be re ported to 
the Supreme Government. He donated ther displeasure. Twice 
he attempted his own life, perhaps pretended to do so; once 
he cut his throat with a razor; once he swallowed poison. On 
both occasions he was restored by Dr. Ingledew. The Supreme 
Government, in answer to the reports sent to them, pitied, 
pardoned, and comforted by kind assurances the poor distracted 
Rajah. All was of no avail. When the gloom of the monsoon 
LS0o set In, he sunk by degrees, [lis violence diminished ; he 
felt more kindly tow: ids the Sode Rajah, his son-in-law, and 
appointed him Dewan during Dev: ammaji’s minority. But his 
uind never fully recovered its tone. On the 9th of June, he 
sent for his favorite daughter, gave his seal into her hand, and 
expired, He hes buried in one of the Mausoleums, which grace 
the lull overlooking the town of Mereara. 

His brother, Lingaraja, a man of consummate hypocrisy, and 
of a depth of cunning extraordinary even among Coorg, stealthi- 
ly crept into power. The Sode Rajah, Dewan and euardian 
of Devanunayl, was frightened aw: iv. lle was paid off with a 
lakh of Rupees. Lingaraja contrived to obtain the sanction or 
at least acquiescence of the Supreme Government, as he pro- 
ceeded, slowly but surely, to the fulfilment of’ his schemes. He 
tirst made himself’ Regent of Coorg, and guardian of his mice, 
the Ranee, (us such De Vi ammaji Was ac knowledged i in a letter ot 
the Marquis of Hastings, dated 2nd April, S09) before the 
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end of IS1O0. In ISI], he announeed to the Government of Fort 
St. George, that he had assumed the Government, of Coore in 
his own name. Mr. Cole, the Resident of Mysore, was ordered 
to make enquiry in Coorg as to the lawfulness of Lingara a’s claim 
to the throne. The enquiry was not made ; it would have been futile. 
The Resident’s own opinion was, that female succession in Coorg was 
contrary to the Shastras, (Query—wh: it Shastras ? the Coorgs have 
none) and the usages of the country. (But Ranees have reigned 
mm Kokeri, of which Coorg, in ancient times, probably was a de- 


=) 


pendency, and elsewhere.) The Supreme Government put off 


the decision of the somewhat intricate question until the Ranee 
would obtain her majority, when she might prove her claims, 
There was no protest: against Lingaraja’s assumption of power, 
He now tried to obtain possession of three lakhs of Rupees in the 
Bombay funds, left to Devammayi, by selling the bonds to 
Messrs. Forbes and Co. But the Government refused the pay- 
ment of the money, until Lingaraja proved, in a Court of law, 
that the property was his own. ‘The attempt was not made. He 
succeeded better at Madras. There he obtained permission to 
draw the interest of five and a half lakhs, in behalf of Devam- 
maji, through Messrs. Binny and Co. Before the end of IS12, 
Lingaraja had substanti: ally succeeded in his schemes. — Ie con- 
tinued, however, to feel uneasy. He dreaded enquiry, and a 
change in the measures of the Supreme Government. Ile pre- 
vented, as far as lay in his power, all communication between 
Coorg and the surrounding territory of the Company. The fron- 
tiers were guarded, and, nobody was allowed to pass out or in 
without the Rajah’s leave. Europe an visitors were treated with 
profuse hospitality, and overwhelmed with civilities, but all com- 
munication between them and the natives of the country was 
carefully prevented. During his first years, i Dewan K shoury 
Karyappanna, to whom he owed his first. successes, was a check 
upon him; but, when he found himself’ safely established, he 
charged one day his patron and advocate with treacherous de- 
signs, and tormented him to death with several of his friends 
nailing them to large trees in a forest not far from Mereara. 
A great slaughter of relatives and friends of the so-called traitors 
accompanied “the cruel destruction of the principals. In 1520, 
Lingaraja died, after having held possession of Coorg for eleven 
lone years, at the age of 45. His elder brother had died at 
about the same time of life. Like him he suspected, that he died 
a victim to magie arts, employed by enemies among his own peo- 
ple. No doubt, many hated him in secret, and poison may have 
been administered to him; for poison was as freely used in ‘Coorg 
(perhaps still is) as sorcery. A little tank at the foot of the hill 
on which the fort of Mercara stands, the water of which the Ra- 
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jahs used to drink, was once poisoned in the time of o! ld Vin: raja, 
‘and he suffered lone trom the effects of an unsuspected draneht 
of water. Lingaraja’s Ranee sw: allowed diamond j powder mn order 
to escape from the hatred of the young Rajah, anid * is buried with 
her husband in ~ of the above-mentioned tombs. 

The present Ex-Rajah succeeded. He was acknowledged |) 
the British hove rnment without any difficulty, it appears. — Do- 
vammaji’s chtims, and the promises of the Supre me Government 
even , her father were overlooked. The resolution of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, that the Coorg question should be mvestigated 
when Vi irarajendra’s daughter would reach majority, seems to 
have been forgotten. The new Rajah was under twenty when 
he became his own master. His education, in the European 
sense of the word, had been entirely neglected. He was a pro- 
ficlent, however, in all Coore accomplishments, eood and Deel, 
An exce lh nt ride i, oO wood shot, dexterous ag nin astie, a de ‘p phi- 
losopher, deadened hy the pantheistic Guana, on which | he prid- 
ed himself, to the feclines and seruples of common humanity, 
surrounded by trembling and flattering slave s, and possessed, he 
fancied, of absolute power within his own territory, he commenc- 
ed life, the lite of a Hindoo Rajah. = No wonder, that he follow- 
ed the example of his oe and that, beine destitute of Linga- 
raja’s caution, and aided, not Ted, by an miamous upstart, a 
ereature of his father’s, Be Dewan Kunta Basava, he rendered 
himself an object of hatred and contempt to his chiefs, provoked 
at the same time the just displeasure and rescntment of the Bri- 
ish Government, and thus forleited his fief and his liberty im 
IS34. He is generally represented by the natives as more licen- 
tious, but less cruel than his father and his uncle, Virarajyendra, 
On his accession to power those who had, in the lifetime of hits 
father, ineurred his displeasure, or thwarted his wishes, were 
sacrificed to his vengeance. Several of his male relatives, also, 
seem to have fallen at this season. The idea seems to have esta- 
blished itself in the Rajah’s mind, that he would be more secure 
In the possession of Coorg, if no other male member of his {amily 
existed, by sien the British Government could displace him ; 
for, on an occasion, when a Mysore Resident enquired after the 
members of his family, he rephed with evident satisfaction, that 
he had none but female relatives; Tam quite alone, he said— 
the only male of the family. Chaunavira, a relative of the Ra- 
yeh, fled into the Mysore territory with his family, m= [S2». 
Virar: ja immediate! iVoapp tied to \ir. Cole, the then Resident, 
for the seizure and extradition of the fugitives, describing Chauna- 
vira as a Coorg farmer, who had fled from justice. Mr. Cole 
complied with the false request. Charu navira was seized in the 
neighbourhood of Perizpatna and delivered to the Coore peons. 
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The Resident contented himself with a letter in which he re- 
quesied to be imiormed of the man’s euilt, and the punishment 
awarded to him. The whole family, consisting of 22 a Was 
de stroyed on one day at Kant amur saedie : - and, . Mr. Casa- 
major, Mr. Cole’s successor, in 1526, enquired through ¢ aptain 
Monk, after the fate of celina the Rajah told the Cap- 
tain, that Chaunavira and his whole family had been carried 
olf by cholera. In spite of the strict frontier watch, rumours 
of frequent executions by the Coorg Rajah spread into the My- 
sore, and came to the notic e of Government. i he Resident 
was instructed by the Supreme Government to demand of the 
Rajah a regular report. of every case of capital punishment in- 
flicted by him. Viraraja protested against this assumption of 
authority ; but the Supreme Government insisted upon his obe- 
dience; its orders, however, were never complied with. In the 
heginning of 1852, Mr. Casamajor heard, that the Coor@ Rajah 
had — a troop of female cavalry, and had shot in effigy a 
Coore Naeah, who had fled the cou ntry. The Resident though t 
the youny man had gone mad. In the month of September of 
the same year, Devammaji, a sister of the Rajah, and Chauna- 
basava, her husband, suddenly appeared at Yelwal, as fugi- 
tives from Coorg, and implored the protection of the Com- 
pany. Chaunabasava told Mr. Casamayor, that they had fled 
lor their lives. The story found full credit, and great in- 
terest has taken in the two Coorg refugees. ‘Vir ari i! Hnine- 
diately demanded the surrender of his relatives. Mar, Casamajor 
demurred, and wrote for instructions ; the Supreme Government 
ordered Chaunabasava and his wife to be kept under protec- 
tion. Now the real state of Coorg affiurs gradually came to 
ieht, and the Rajah was detested by all who he ard of his mis- 
deeds. Aware of the consequences of Chaunabasava’s and Deva- 
hunaji’s escape, the Rajah was irritated beyond measure and was 
excited to mad schemes. Mr. Casamajor, who resided at Yel- 
wal, was to be seized at night, and carried off to Merca- 
ra by a party of Coorgmen, Chaunabasava and Devammaji, 
who had been removed to Bangalore, were there to be assas- 
sinated by some emissaries of the Rajahs. Ile went headlong 
into treasonable intri gues ; harboured Suryappa, a rebellious 
Polvear of Nueeur, plotted with the Rajah of Mysore, yea, sent 
an Agent to Ranjeet Sing. Messrs. Binny and Co. were now 
prohibited from continuing to draw, in behalf of the Rajah, the 
interest. of Virarajendra’s legacy to his daughter ; still the Bri- 
tish Government was reluctant to resort to violent measures. In 
January 1833, Sir Frederic Adam, Governor of Madras, widress- 


ed a lone letter to Viraraja, full of sound lessons on good govern. 
ment, and positively demanded compliance, in future, with the 
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order of 1827, that all capital punishments, which took place 
in Coorg, should be regularly reported and explamed. Mr. 
Casamajor carried the letter to Mereara in person, and had se. 
veral conferences with the Rajah. The latter at first talked, as 
if he were an independent prince ; the Resident reminded him of 
the tribute formerly paid by the Coorg Rajahs to the rulers of 
Mysore, and of the ele hant Viraraja himself had annually 
tu present to the Paine in leu. When Mr. Casamajor 
proceeded to hint that strong measures were in contempla- 
tion, the Rajah declared, that he was an ill used and much 
ealumniated man, and made great professions of most dutiful 
alleoiance to the British Government. The Resident returned 
from his bootless visit. The accounts from Coorg continued 
as bad as ever. Mr. Casamajor recommended the quartering 
of a native Regiment in the neighbourhood of Mercara, to 
act as a check upon the Rajah, but Government were still 
loath to proceed to extremities. Mr. Graeme was despatched 
trom Madras to Coorg, and charged to make a last  at- 
tempt at an amicable settlement. The Rajah seized and kept 
in durance a native deputy of Mr. Graeme, would not see 
the British envoy, and re ed ‘dl to set’ Kalpavaty Karyakara Me- 
nou, at liberty ; until the Rajah’s relatives were given up to him 
by the Government. He addressed moreover insolent letters to 
Sir Frederic Adam, and Lord W. Bentinck, and resolved on going 
to war with the Company. Troops were collected, (this was a very 
farce; the blind, and the halt, and the maimed were swept to- 
eether and assembled for drill on the open space in front of the 
Mereara Fort) and the Coorgs were ordered to prepare for the fight. 
The Maharajah of Coorg issued proclamations to the people in the 
Company’s territories, calling upon Hindoos and Mussulmans to 
rise against the forelon despots, who aimed at the spoiling of castes, 
and the destruction of the religions of Hindusthan, under the 
banners of the Haleri dynasty, etc. In order, however, to keep 
his own person out of harm’s way, the Rajah removed twe nty miles 
to the Westward of Mereara, to the palace, built by his uncle, 
at Nalkanadu, a place almost inaccessible to an army. He took 
with him his women, his band, his treasures.* and what remained 
of the members of the Coorg Rajah’s families. The Company’s 


* The Coorg Rajahs were possessed of great wealth. Old Viraraja’s la- 
mentation that he had | st every thing he had at Kurechi, is probably far from 
correct. The Ex-Rajah, before his retirement to N: alkanadu, buried at Mere: ara, one 
night, 5 Te) pare (one pare is e jual to ten seers) of Rupees. A still greater 
amount of treasure he buried in the jungle behind the Nalkanad Palac - veleiols 
has never been detected, The prize m oney, distributed to the C ompany 5 troops, 
amounted to sixteen lakhs of Rupees ; vet the Ex-Rajah has carried aw: iy with him 
great wealth, in jewels. Devam maji's treasure, worth a lakh of P agodas, a person 
might have put into his pocket ; it filled but half of a small brass vessel, (lota.) 
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troops advanced from East and West towards Coorg. Affairs 
began to look serious. The leaders of the Coorgs, who, in their 
ignorance, had boasted before the Rajah,* that they would sally 
forth and exterminate the English, were true enough to their 
words, and took up their posts at the diflerent passes, where 
they might have defended themselves most eflectually, and would, 
perhaps, have repulsed the Company’s troops, had not the Rajah, 
incited partly by the hope (founded probably on him = un- 
accountable and really aecessive of the British Government,) that 
a reconeiliation was yet possible, partly by the fear, that he 
might lose all, if matters went to extremities, sent orders 
prohibiting the Coors from eneounterine the troops of the 
Company. To this vaeillation of the Rajah, the several divisions 
of the British expedition, then marching into Coorg, were more 
indebted for their sueceess and even safety, than to the skill and 
talents of their commanders. Colonel Lindsay, especially, who 
marched from Fraserpet. towards Mercara in his approved style, 
guns foremost, through the narrow passes blocked up by trees, 
that had been felled and thrown across—with the greatest, 
difficulty, might have been destroyed, and his ammunition blown 
up, simply by setting fire to the high jungle grass, which, dry 
as tinder in April, abounded on his road. When Virara'a had 
gone to Nalkanad, the Dewans Bopu and Ponappa, who were 
left at Mereara, considered matters for themselves, and with 


* Not all the advisers, however, of the Rajah bragged like Kuntabasava, 
who may have wished to ruin his master, and eventually to betray him to the 
British Government. Nor is it unlikely, that the Rajah at last suspected his 
intentions. After he had surrendered to Colonel Fraser, and returned to the 
Mercara palace, Kuntabasava, for whose apprehension a reward of 1000 Rs. had 
been offered, was brought in from the Nalkanadu jungle; but, as the story goes, 
strangled in the Cutecherry at the foot of the Mercara Hill, by orders of the 
Rajah, before he could divulge secrets and compromise his master. One moonlight 
night, a short time before the commencement of hostilities, the Rajah walked 
with Kuntabasava, and the Parsi, Darashetty, ( Daraset ) on the Maidan before 
the Fort of Mercara, accompanied by two torch-bearers, and one of the lads of his 
band. Viraraja, talked of the war; Darashetty ventured to give hints of cantion. 
Call Ponappa, exclaimed the Rajah suddenly ; let us hear his opinion. He appeared 
forthwith (he was one of the Dewans, a member of an old and wealthy Coorg 
family of Kiggatnadu; he has a good name in Coorg as an honest man who took 
no bribes, even under the Company’s Government.) He stood before the Rajah in 
the position required by the slave etiquette of Coorg. The palms of his hands shut 
upon his breast, the head bowed down almost to the knees. His master asked ; what 
do you think of our war with the Company ? they refuse to surrender Chan- 
nabasava, what can 1 do? Honest Ponappa answered: “ It is impossible for us 
to fight with the Company; they are like the sea; we like a ditch; they are our 
protectors ; the old treaties ought to be remembered.” sefore he had well finished 
his short reply, Kuntabasava, with his balled iron fist, gave him a blow on the 
temple, which sent him to the ground for dead. - he torch-bearers wanted to lift 
him up, but the Rajah cried: “ let him alone!” From that moment he was in dis- 
grace. After the Company had taken possession of Coorg, Ponappa became the 
principal man in the country ; he was made first Dewan, and was much respeet- 
ed, both by his superiors and the people. 
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their friends, and came to the resolution of surrendering: to thy 
Company, and of exchanging, if possible, a master, from whom 
they had every thine to fear, the life of no man end the honor 
of no family being sate under his rule, for the just and peaceable 
dominion of the Company. Aceordingly Dewan Bopu with a 
party of 100 Coorgs, went to meet Colonel Fraser, the Agent 
of the Governor General, surrendered to him and offered to 
conduct the Company’s troops to the capital. On the 10th of 
April, IS354, the Enelish flag was hoisted at Mercara. Viraraja 
in the mean time, had at Nalkanadu, buried part of his treasures, 
and murdered the remainder of his relatives, with the exception of 
some aged females.* — Life and honorable treatment being ofiered 


* There was a rumour in Coorg, during the ex-Rajahs time, that one of 
the Halert princes was still alive, but wandered about in other parts of India. 
The Rajah himself seems to have given some credit to the rumour. When the 
palace at Virarajandrapet was built, under Lingaraja, the people said, that the 
residence was intended for the Ifaleri Prince; no man, however, in Coorg had 
seen him for many years. In 1833, the news spread in Coorg, and reached 
the Rajah, that a Sanyasi, an extraordinary man, went about in the Munjera- 
bad district, (North of Coorg) that he had a number of followers, performed 
miracles, and composed exte:rnpore songs like Dasapadas. Some of his verses 
were brought to Mercara, and sung in the palace. The Rajah became curious to 
see the man. At last a report came from the Northern frontier gate, that 
Abhrambara wished to enter Coorg. Te was desired to come to Mereara. On 
his arrival, he was brought into the palace, and introduced to the Rajah. He 
was a tall powerful man; his hands reached almost down to his knees; he was 
dressed very sparingly, and wore a large beard, looking more like a Mussulman 
Fakir than a Hindu Sanvasi. The Rajah asked him: Who are you? “A 
man,” was his answer. “ R. Where is your home ?” 8.“ Here.” R. “ Who 
was your mother?” S, The womb.” R. “ Who is your father ?” The Sa- 
nvast continued to give the Rajah short, contemptuous, and more and more 
indecent answers, so that he was greatly annoyed, and, though afraid of mwaltreat- 
ing him, (forthe man had an imposing appearance,) he sent him abruptly 
away, and ordered him to live near the Rajah’s tank, which was carefully guard- 
ed, where he should receive, whatever he required for food the Sanyasi, however, 
wanted very little ; he used to eat one or two small brinjals, and a few tender shoots 
ofrushes, every day, without touching any thing else. The tank guards were 
ordered to have a sharp eve upon him; but on the third morning, about 10 
o'clock, after he had performed his ablutions, while the guards were walking 
about, he suddenly disppeared. Report was made to the Rajah, who caused strict 
search to be made, and iminediately despatched messengers to the different 
frontier gates. All in vain. Abhrambara was no more seen in Coorg till after the 
establishinent of the Company’s government, when he appeared again in the North 
of Coorg with a retinue of about 100 people, Sanyasis, Brahmins, Jangamas, &c. 
It is said, that he visited Haleriin order to see his wife, one of the women, who 
live in the old palace on a pension from the Company ; that he there held a kind 
of Durbar, which was attended by a number of Coorgs and others, who, however, 
entreated him to leave the country again for fear of the new Sarkar, that his 


followers gradually imereased to 500, whom he fed every day out of one dish of 


rice, which never failed. Abhrambara’s story moves altogether on the confines 
—_ ‘ } ’ 7 . Ti, : 

ot re Milt and myth. Captain Le Hardey, the then Superintendent, heard of the 

man, and wished to apprehend him; but he was not to be caught. Two of his 


followers, Kalvanabasava, and Puttubasava were seized at Baitur, in the Ma- 
levalam, and brought to Mercara. Lakshmanarayana, one of the Dewans, began 
to meddle in these matters, and eventually was sent prisoner to Bangalore. Lis 
brother at Sulva was at the head of the so-called Coorg msurrection of 1837. 
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to the Rajah by Col. Fraser, if he would surrender ; he was not 
slow to avail himself of so favorable terms. On the |2th Api 
he eame to Mercara, and had an interview with the Agent of the 
Governor General. ‘The new aspect of things boded him no wood, 
he had yet pleased himself with the hope of being allowed to remain 
in Coore, though, it might be, under sharp control; but he found 
out, that his deposition and removal were determined upon ; he fel! 
uneasy also at the thought, that Kuntabasava, the accomplice of 
all his acts, was likely to be delivered, or to give himself up 
to Colonel Fraser. Only after he had succeeded in deliver- 
ing himself from the wretch, he breathed a little more free- 
ly, and commeneed to represent himself as a misguided young 
man, led astray by a wicked minister. Some fiehting had 
taken place at Somavarpet, where a stockade had been in- 
cautiously attacked by Colonel Maller, and well) defended by 
Appachanna, afterwards Subadar of Beppanad, and Keneala 
Navi ka, a reck less fellow of the Bedar caste, who shot the 
silver-haired Colonel whilst sitting on the ground at the foot 
of the Hegala-pass, which Jeads from Cannanore into Coorg, 
where also one or two oflicers lost their lives. With these excep- 
tions, Coorg was peaceably taken possession of, and the expedi- 
tion earned their rich prize-money very easily. 

The Representative of the Governor General now entered into 
negotiations with the remaining Dewans and other principal men, 
whic h must have puzzled them not a little, but which they turn- 
ed to pretty wood account, after hi aving comprehe nded their novel 
position. They, no doubt, had expected that the principality 
would, w ithout. much ado, he converted into a Company’s talook. 
They were surprized to fi ad themselves treated almost as an inde- 
pendent body. Not being quite sure whether the Rajah would 
not, in the end, be allowed to remain in C oore, and, wishing: to 
be on the safe side, they made a proposal to Colonel Fraser to 
permit the Rajah to stay among them. When they were informed 
most postiively, that he must leave the country, they were great- 
ly relieved, and readily aequiesced in the oie rs of the Sarkar. 
The ‘y were induced, howe ver, to express anxiety for the mi inten- 
ance of their re livion, and especially begged of Colonel Fraser 
to stop the pollution of their country by the killing of beef for 
the use of the Kuropean troops. Their petition Was at once grant- 
ed; the butchers were ordered down to Fraserpet, a distance of 
bore nty miles from Mereara, and to this day the beef consumed hy 
soldiers and other European residents at that station is carried up 
from) Fras ‘rpet | ! In other respec ts also, the C oorgs were treate d 
as if they were the masters of the country, and were greatly 


pleased with the sudden change from abject servitude to a kind 
The upshot was, that Colonel 


of consequential independence. 
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Fraser issued a proclamation, which declared that Coorg was an- 
nexed, because it was the wish of the people to be ruled by the 
British Government! It ran thus: 


“ Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorg 
to be taken under the protection of the British Government, His 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General has been 
please .l to resolve, that the territory heretofore governed by Vira- 
rajendra Vodeya shall be transferred to the Honorable Company. 
The inhabitants are hereby assured that they shall not again be 
subjected to native rule, that their civil and religious usages will 
be respected, and that the greatest desire will invariably be shown 
by the British Government, to augment their security, comfort, and 
happiness.”’ 

(Signed) J.S. Fraser, 
Lieut. Col. and Political Agent.” 


Camp at Mercara, 7th May, 1834. 


After a short stay at Mercara, the Rajah had to leave under 
an escort. He rode away through the town of Merear: a, order- 
ing the band to strike up—“ The British Grenadier.’ A num- 
ber of his wives accompanied him, In their palkis and his own 
he concealed vast sums of money in gold. On the road from 
Mercara to the low country, the bearers, who had to carry the 
women’s dhoolies, which were filled with bags of gold, stumbled 
and fell in difficult places, and refused to carry such heavy loads. 
In the confusion, bearers and other attendants helped themselves 
freely to part of the spoil, which was secretly carried away by or- 
ders of the R: yah. The latter soon became aware that it was not 
safe to carry with him such an amount of treasure, for he had been 
pe mitted to take away only ten thousand Rupees. On the first 
halting place, the refore, near the frontiers of Coorg, he had a pit 
dug in the kitel ‘hen tent, by those of’ his sttentente, 7 in whom he 
placed the greatest daihdiene. Bag after bag, filled with large gold 
coins, was piled up in the pit, all the men present swore a great 
oath to the Rajah, that they would faithfully keep the secret. 
The ground was levelled again, and kitchen fires liehted upon 
it. When the escort moved again, the Rajah’s palkis were 
liehter. After a short time, Mandria Uttaya of Nalkanadu, a 
K: wyakara of the Rajahs, returned home ; in a few days he set 
out again with bullocks, and accompanied by a brother-in-law, to 
fetch Ragi from the Eastern country. The bullocks and me n, 
however, found their way to Sirlekote, to the place of the Rajah’s 
encampment. There the bags of tive bulloeks, were filled with 
something heavier than Ragi. In the night, ‘ths treasure was 
earried to a safe place in the neighbourhood of a relative’s house 
at Hudikerinadu, on the Eastern side of the Coorg Hills, and 
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thence leisurely transferred to Nalkanad in the West. Before, 
however, the whole had been brought into safety, the secret 
oozed out, and Uttaya found it necessary to inform Captain Le 
Hardey, th: it he knew of treasure secreted by the Rajah, both in 
the Hedtherian id, and at Mercara. An elephant was despate ‘hed 
to the Eastward under the g@uidance of U tt ya, who faithfully 
delivered to the Company all “he had left there. He shewed also 
the place, where the Rajah had buried the abovementioned 400 
seers of mupe es, and received a reward of 1000 Rs. for his 
loyal honesty! But the treasure he thought he had secured in 
his home at Nalkanad, cot wings; he had taken the precaution 
of burying the gold bags ; in different parts of the garden behind 
his house. His fre quent visits in that direction excited the sus- 
piciona of other inmates of the house. One after the other had the 
luck of finding a bag ; gold coins were handed about rather freely 
at Nalkanad. The Pales (a lower caste, generally servants,) cot 
the scent, and came in for their share, so that in the end poor 
Uttaya hail gained little beyond incessant quarrels among the 
members of his family, who had see retly divided the spoil. Be- 

hold the famed hone sty of Coorg ! ! The Raj: ah proc ‘eeded first to 
Bangalore, then to V ellore, and fin: ally to Benares. Channabasava 
and his wife continued for some time in the Mysore; after- 
wards, when they thought themselves safe, they returned to Ap- 
pagalla, their farm, in the neighbourhood of Mercara, where 
they still live, upon a liberal pension. Virarajah contrived to 
keep up a secret correspondence with Coorg, and to revive from 
time to time rumours of his return to the principality. Few men, 
if any, wished to see him come back, and to exchange the mild 
and unoppressive rule of the Company for the excitement and the 
terrors of the old regime. But, whenever Coorgmen are sound- 
ed by officers of Government, they are sure to put on a face, and 
to throw out hints, as if the return of the Rajah was likely to 
cause great embarrassment to the present Government ; ; when, 
of course, their services and fidelity would be of great value. 

By the deposition of the Raj: ah, the C 00e's hz ave lost nothing 
and gained every thing. Under the former rulers, the life and 
property of men and the honor of women were equi ally i msecure. 
Several hundred Coorgmen, sometimes a thousand, had to at- 
tend upon the Rajah at Mercara, and to be absent from home for 
months. They were all fed out of one common kitchen, filthy toa 
degree, diseusting even to Coorgs. Forced labor was the order of 
the day. A  Parpatigara’s pay was one Rupee per mensem ; the 
allowances of a Subadar amounted to 30 Rs. per annum. The 
favorite Dewan, Kuntobasava, was a Badaga (a Canarese man of 
lowest extraction, who had risen from a dogboy to the Dewan- 
ship under Lingarajah), who hated the Coorgs, as he was hated 
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in return, and maltreated them whenever he had an opportunity. 
The Rajah, also, perhaps under the influence of Kuntabasava, 
had no affection for the Coorgs; he mistrusted, perhaps feared 
them. No one dared to speak a free word, no one even dared 
to appear in good clothes. A fine coat, if seen by the Rajah, 
was pretty sure to draw a sound flogging upon the back which 
had sported it. The new Government did all they could to 
please them, and though the liberation of the Rajah’s slaves 
(Panyada Holey ram) was rather obnoxious to them; yet the 
new masters paid their public servants splendidly, eiving them as 
much per mensem as they formerly had received per annum. The 
common people were free from forced labor ; ev ery body’s person 
and property were safe, and the Coorgs were now the pet race of 
the country. When, therefore, three years after the annexation 
of Coorg, the mise walled Coorg insurrection broke out, the Coorgs 
proved themselves the most loyal subjects, for which again they 
were most abundantly praised and rewarded with enam lands to 
a great extent, gold and pate medals, guns, swords and knives, 
according to their merits, or perhaps to the different degrees of 
reli ationship and friends ship i in de h they stood to the Dewans. 
The causes of the abortive outbreak in 1837 have not fully 
come to light. One of the Dewans, the above named Lakshmi- 
narayana, a Brahman, who was ill-pleased with the ascendancy of 
his Coorg brother- Dewans, was deeply implicated. A brother 
of his at Sulya, in the low country, to the West of the Coorg 
Hills, which had been ceded by the Company to old V irarajendra 
as a reward for his services during the Mysore wars, was in league 
with some rich and influential Gandas, a tribe on the Western 
slope of the Ghats, who resemble the Coorgs in many of their 
habits, and sometimes intermarry with them. These were dis- 
affected to the Company’s Government. After the annexation of 
Coorg, the districts of Amara Sulya, Puttin and Bantwala, the 
latter ‘adjoining that of Mangalore, had been retransferred to the 
province of Canara, from which they had been taken. Under the 
Rajahs, the assessment had been paid i in kind. The Collector of 
Mangalore, now, demanded cash payment ; this was considered a 
erievance, as the farmers were laid under tribute by the money- 
changers. The insurgents assembled at Sulya. They were a 
mere rabble, but they made a successful attack at Puttur on the 
Collector of Mangalore, and two companies of sepoys. <A party 
of the rebels, whose cour: we and numbers increased after their 
unexpected success, advanced to M: angalore, opened the jail, and, 
with the assistance of the prison fraternity, burnt and looted the 
Cutcherry and some Civilians’ houses, situated on the hills over- 
looking the town. All the world was seized with a panic. The 
Civilians, who fled on board a ship, which carried thera to Canna- 
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nore, were spectators of the conflagration of their houses behind 


them, 


manding officer held a council of war, 


and thought the whole country was in arms. 
usually a very unwarlike 


The com- 


thing ; and, had boats been procurable, the garrison consisting of a 
much weakened, it is true, by the detachment of seve- 
ral companies, would have embai ed and run aw ay before a few 


Regiment, 


hundred Gandas,*if so many, and the rabble of the jail. 


Zz roops 


were immediately sent from Cannanore and Bombay ; but, when 


they arrived, they found nobody to fight with. 


The Mangalore 


garrison sianieiaeil their presence of mind, and had no difficulty 


in maintaining their ground, and restoring order. 
eether a Ganda affair. 


However, 


This was alto- 
from the centre of the movement 


at Sulya, two other trams were fired, one across Nalkanad and 
Beppunad, the centre of the Coorg world, to Virarajendrapet, the 
second town in Coorg, and the principal place of trade ;—the 
other across the districts of Panje and Ballari and Subrahmanya 
to the northern parts of Coorg, inhabited by Badagas, who hi: ad 
been trusted and favored by the ex-Rajah above the Coorgs. The 
had his relatives, connections, and his ever 


Dewan, 
ready 


Kantabasava, 
tools there. 
name of that mysterious persona: 


Formal peociauasizone were issued, in the 
Abhrambara, who seemed to 


be everywhere and nowhere. The Coorgs and other inhabitants of 
the country were summoned to the service of the great prince of 
the Haleri house, who was about to take possession of his inheri- 


tance 


A andes of Coorgs about Talekaveri and Nalkanadu 


believed the Nirupas, to which a Rajah’s seal was attached, and 


the assurances of the messengers who carried them. 
up arms, and went down to the head quarters at Sulya. 
bara’s letters patent were 


earried to Beppunad. 


T hey took 


Abhram- 


The + O0OT?’S 


there, officials and others, were taken by surprise, not knowing 
what to believe, and unable to discern the safer side , they hesi- 


tated. 
went to 
ask for 


Mercara, 
their directions. 
tendent, was on the alert. 


he left Ponappa at Mercara, 
body of troops in the direction of Sulya as far as Semi: 
whether Bopu had received intelligence that the insurgents were 


moving’ from Sulya. 


After a day or two, a deputation from Virarajendrapet 
to see the Dev vans, to report to them and 
Captaim be Hardey, 
After consultation itl the Dewans, 

and marched with Bopu and : 


the Superin- 


When Captain Le Hardey, after a long — 


tedious m: arch, had reached S: ampaji at the foot of the Ghats, 1 


rebels were ‘es be seen, 
wards the Bishghat and the North Coorg. 


and he learnt, that they had moved - 
It was impossible to 


follow the insurgents through a tract of forest hills, difficult of pas- 


sage even for travellers. 


He returned, therefore, to Mercara, and 


marched to the supposed rendezvous of the rebels, through the 


upper districts of Coorg. When he arrived there, still accompani- 
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ed by Bopnu, no insurgents were to be seen, and intelligence now 
reached his camp, that the enemy was at Sampaji. He forthwith 
marched to Sampaji by way of Kadamakall. Again no rebels. The 
Supe rintendent began to doubt the fidelity of his Dewan compan- 
ion. On his return to Mercara, he was told by Bonappa, the Coorg 
nobleman, who seems to have borne the poor parvenu, Bopu, a 
grudge, that information had been received th the mean time 
of seve ral of Bopw’ s relatives having joined the insurgents. Cap- 
tain Le Hardey’s suspicions were thus confirmed. He called Bopu, 
and charged him strait with treac ‘hery. Go down to your friends, 
the rebels; be an open enemy; go, and I will come after you, 
and, if I eatch you, you shall be hung. Bopu, who was as faith. 
ful a servant of the C ompany as his friend Bon: appa, was terribly 
alarmed. Appearances, certainly, were against him; yet he was 
innocent. But how was he to regain the confidence of the chief, 
which he had evidently lost ? The man broke out into tears, and 
protested his fidelity with the eloquence of despair. Do you stay 
at Mercara, Captain Le H: ardey, he said, and let me quell this 
miserable rebellion. If you give me liberty to act according to 
circumstances, and take all res ponsibility upon yourself, I will set 
out immediately, and bring you the ringle aders dive or dead. 
Captain Le Hardey felt the man was true , and permitted him to 
do as he pleased. The Coorgs from Beppunad and other districts 
had in the mean time colle cted at Mercara. A party of some sixty 
men was despatched to the North under Subadar App: achanna, 
Bopu, with another troop, marched straight down to Sampaji. 
Two Lictors of his own fashion proceeded the Coorg Consul, 
viz. two coolies, each of them carrying a load of fresh cut sticks. 
The Dewan evidently intended to give the rebels a licking in the 
literal sense of the word. His best Nalkanadu friends eathered 
around him; three of them marched a little in advanee of the De- 
wan to scour the. way before him; for Chetty Kudiya, who had 
been the late Rajah’s shooting master and great favorite, a man 
of the Malekudiya caste, one of the jungle tribes, who could hit, if 
he chose, they ‘said, the eye of a flying bird, had sworn to shoul 
“Bopu de ad the moment he saw him. The party had not proceed- 
ed farther than a quarter of a mile from Mercara, and were just 
descending the Ghat, when they met two unlucky wights, a for- 
mer Subadar, Muddaya, and a late Parpatigara, Appay a. ‘They 
were well known to Bopn. They had tailed to give information 
of the insurrection; they must have known things, and had they 
sent him a message in due time, it would have saved him the dan- 
ger of utter disgrace and ruin, —_ which he had barely escaped. 
He, therefore, ordered some of his followers to seize the fellows, 
anu others to take out a fresh stick for each wr give them a good 


blow up. ‘The two unfortunates, at once seized by rude hands and 
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— of their coats, demanded explan: ition ; they were answer- 
ed by blows. They protested their innocence, though no charge 
had been brought against them. Bopu did not ati to expostu- 
late. Blows was the answer. The y cried for mercy; fresh blows 
followed. Atter a while they were left half dead on ‘the eround, 
and Bopu marched on. Half way down the Sampaji pass, he met 
with a party of Nalkanadu Coorgs, men of his own acquaintance ; 
they were armed, but dared not to fight the Dewan; he at once 
ordered them all to be seized by his ; men, who were much more 
numerous, and administered a severe castigation to all except 
one, who escaped by telling all he knew about the movements of 
the insurgents. Bopu went on gloriously. He did redeem the 
promise given to Capt. Le Hardey. The Subadar of Nalkanadu 
had been drawn into this foolish affair. Bopu sent him word and 
then had a meeting with him, when he prevailed on him without 
—— to withdraw from the rebels and to return to the alle- 

nce he had sworn to the Company. The loss of so influential a 
man was a great blow and discouragement to the petty insurrec- 
tion. It was put down with little shedding of blood beyond that 
which was drawn and from that day Coorg has been at peace. 
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Art. VIII.—Jlouse of Commons’ Reports, 1853. 


Tue Financial system of India, said Sir Charles Trevelyan 
before a Committee of the House of Commons “ is the least 
perfect and advanced of all the branches of administration 
in India, in fact it is still in a crude and elementary state.” 
Such was the opinion of a man eminently calculated to give 
one on the subject of Finance, and on Indian Finance in parti- 
cular. Intimately acquainted with the system pursued in this 
country ; thirteen years’ experience of Finance arrangements at 
home have given him opportunities of comparing and weighing 
the merits of both, such as few other statesmen in England 
possess. But this sweeping condemnation uttered by a gen- 
tleman, whose well known abilities increase the value which 
his past and present position justify us in attaching to his 
remarks, refers peculiarly to the system of Indian accounts, 
and appropriate as it is, might with even still greater force be 
applied, not to a part, but to the whole scheme of Finance as 
at present administered by the Supreme Government. ‘The 
eross inefficiency of the arrangements, the trouble and loss that 
they perpetually occasion, are facts so notorious, and so univer- 
sally admitted, that comments upon them are scarcely required, 
and indeed it could be but a work of supererogation in us to 
attempt them when the Blue Book upon the Public Works 
Loan is so conveniently at hand, and the Finance operations 
of 1853 are so fresh in our memories. 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer might chuckle over those 
operations as “eminently successful.” It was reserved, how- 
ever, for Members of the Indian Council Chamber to bear 
unwilling witness to their results. That the events of a short 
twenty months should serve to bring to the verge of insolvency 
a Government which at the commencement of that period, by 
offermg to pay off the capital, could reduce the interest upon 
twenty millions of money from five per cent. to four was a change 
so sudden, so startling, as to create universal surprise. Clumsy, 
official explanations, if they deserve the name, of those events, 
combined with special pleading as to their origin, served only 
to convert surprise into indignation. A stranger hearing of 
this change for the first time would naturally be led to suppose 
that this sudden mutation had been brought about by some 
visible calamity, either of war, drought, or disease, by an in- 
competent Government or a weak Executive; in fact by one 
f those causes which occasionally undermine the prosperity of 
nations. But it was not so. This occurred under no feeble or 
irresolute Government; in no very critical state of affairs. The 
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country was virtually at peace, having just emerged from a 
successful war, in which she had acquired a considerable in- 
crease of tervitory. If there was famine in Madras, the Agra 
Presidency was blessed with a more than usually produc- 
tive harvest. The most efficient Governor General that ever 
took the helm was piloting the vessel of State. There was no 
dearth of wisdom in the Council Chamber, on the contrary, of 
the three members whose Minutes upon the Public Works Loan 
have appeared in print, two are eminently fitted to grapple with 
Minancial difliculties, one of them having gathered all his lau- 
rels at the Treasury, and Mr. John Peter Grant being generally 
and rightly esteemed one of the most able and long-headed 
men in the service. So in fact whilst every thing seemed tending 
to the national prosperity, the State was on the brink of insolvency, 
and was forced to open a loan lest its Central Treasury should 
have to suspend payments. We can afford to laugh at the 
lrishman’s faith in half sovereigns as a specific for the failing 
eredit of his bank, and can allow ourselves a passing smile at the 
seeming absurdity of the bank of England having been necessitat- 
ed to pay in shillings and sixpe nees on the advance of the High- 
landers upon Derby. But it is the reverse of ridiculous when the 
Central Treasury of a great Government, with an income larger 
than that of Austria or the Czar, and only exceeded by the re- 
venues of France and England, is discovered to be too empty to 
provide for the customary monthly disbursements; and this too 
at a time when there is more than ‘eight millions of ready money 
lying in its district treasuries. 

It is indeed very easy to prove from the statements contained 
in Mr. Grant’s Minute,* at least if we are to put any faith in fi- 
gures, that the cash balances of May 1855, not only amounted 
to eight hundred and thirty-five lakhs, but were somewhat in ex- 
cess of eleven crores ; and it has thence been argued that if the 


* Mr. Grant, in his Minute upon the Public Works Loan, has remarked that 
whilst in June 1853 tne Cash Balances in the Indian Treasuries an ounted to the 
enormous sum of 1775 lakhs, they were not expected to exceed 855 Jakhs in April 
1855, and to account substantially for this diminution, he has appended the sub- 
joined tabular statement of expenses :— 


Lakhs. 

Amount of Debt paid off, : it 292 
Deficiency of Madras Revenue of °53-5 h, i 284 
Ditto Ditto of ’54.-55, ae - , 347 
Ditto of Opium Revenue of °53-54, inp 35 
Ditto Ditto of °54-55, ; 923 
Excess of charges for Public Works in 1853-54, om at 704 
Ditto Ditto in 1854-55, .. 1173 
Total, Pe ' , Lakhs 671 


Dedueting this from the cash balance of June 185 3. there remains a baiance of 
1104 lakhs, ‘that is to say 269 lakhs in excess of the cash balance of April 1850, 
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amount of the loan be the measure of the Government necessities, 
those necessities should have been met by the application of the 
two crores sixty-nine lakhs of the cash balances of 1853, which 
are yet unaccounted for. We are willing, however, to believe that 
there is some oversight in the Memoranda appended to Mr. 
Grant’s Minute ; but credulous or not, we have no doubt on this 
point, that whether the cash balances were eight, eleven, or 
twenty crores, the Calcutta Treas sury had run itself dry ; and 
that whatever ‘the amount of money lying idle in the district Col- 
lectorates, there was not enough in the coffers at Caleutta to suf- 
fice for two months’ expenditure. So cumbrous, and so ill-regu- 
lated is our expensive Financial machine. It is a matter of little 
consequence whether this mechanism owes its origin to a double 
Government, ora Finance Department, but to Mr. Grant belongs 
the credit of suggesting its removal. The last paragraph of his 
Minute contains the pith and substance of the whole. 


“T have,” says he, “ only to add that although I entirely agree in the 


opinion that under the prescnt system a cash balance of upwards of 


eight crores has been proved to be insufficient, I am still of opinion 
that under a different system that amount would be an ample working 
‘apital wherewith to administer the Government in ordinary times. 
Kight or nine millions of money of which not a farthing is available 
wherewith to answer an unexpected demand, seems to me an enormous 
sum to be required merely as it were to oil the Financial machinery. 

I cannot but think that too large an aggregate sum is allowed to be 
frittered away amongst too many small treasuries. There is re ally 
only one place w here it is of importance to have alw ays a large spare 


balane e, and that is the General Treasury of Calcutta ; of four-fifths of 


the district treasuries any one may be run dry any day without any 
public inconvenience ; nev vertheless the greater part of the eight or 
nine millions is always lying in these small treasuries. It would re- 
quire much time, det ailed know ledge and thought to make an effectual 
and safe alteration of this system in this respect, but I cannot believe 
that it is not to be done.” 

Corruption generates life ; evil is often the forerunner of good, 
and it may be that in the much abused five e per cent. Loan lies the 
germ of future Financial Reform. If so, we have cause to re- 
joice rather than to sorrow in the birth of that fiscal abortion. 
But it may be that unmindful of the opportunity which this 
breakdown of the circulating machinery of the country has afford- 
ed them for replacing the cumbrous, ill-fitted mechanism of times 
past, by the simplified and less expensive inventions of the pre- 
sent age. Government will make no attempt to remedy ar- 
rangements, the inefficiency of which they have already ac- 
knowledged. If so, their supineness will be severely punished 
by the recurrence of those dangers whose existence a failing ex- 
chequer has distinctly pointed ont to them. 
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It will most probably be reserved for Lord Canning to 
amend a system of finance quite incompatible with the ad- 
vances of Indian progress. We have an army officered by 
British soldiers, manceuvred according to European tactics. The 
spirit and much of the letter of English law pervades our ju- 
risprudence: our assessments for revenue are supposed to be 
based upon the doctrines laid down by Adam Smith and his 
followers. Our Finance alone is Indian. Our military men 
study the strategy of Jomini; Blackstone and Bentham, Mills 
and Ricardo are the text books of our Civilians, but the system 
of our financiers is almost the same now as that of Abul Fuzl, 
Akbar’s minister some three centuries ago. 

The pages of a Review are not those best suited to the seri- 
ous discussion of so large a question ; but the following remarks 
may serve to point out some of the radical defects of the sys- 
tem; and our endeavours to discover the causes of its ill-success, 
may ” perhaps suggest the remedy to be applied. If they produce 
no other effect than to excite enquiry or to draw prominent at- 
tention to the subject they will not have been written in vain. 

It requires no great penetration to perceive that the Indian 
monetary circulation is not a rapid one, at first sight even the 
most superficial observer is struck with its sluggishness. This 
sluggishness, however, only extends to the great arteries, and 
is imperceptible in the lesser veins. It may seem contradictory 
thus to say that while the arterial communications are slow, those 
of the lesser veins are not so: but if we bear in mind that, un- 
like the fearfully and wonderfully constructed framework of the 
human body where all is consonant and in harmony, the Indian 
system in every department has to grasp two separate princi- 
ples as widely opposed to one another as possible, being no other 
than civilization of the highest class, and semi- barbarism, we 
shall be able to reconcile this apparent contradiction. Remem- 
bering this great though not impassable gulf separating the con- 
querors in their civilization from the onquered in their backward- 
ness, we can understand how it is that whilst the currency of 
the country circulates quickly enough amongst the lower class- 
es, the great bulk of whom are needy and impoverished, and 
whose condition is so rude that their exchanges frequently are 
made by barter without the accommodation of coin ; yet with the 
richer classes and the Government, itself the richest individual 
of the richest class, its circulating power is very much limited. 

In India it would seem that as money accumulates in indivi- 
dual hands so is its power of circulation diminished, or perhaps 
we should say ceases to exhibit itself, the power still remains, 
but it remains stagnant. Whenever this stagnation occurs, 
those classes which are affected by the circulating strength 
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bei Ing in abey: ance, are obhged to supply its place by artificial 
sehalabates. These may be enumerated as native Bills of Ex- 
change, known to Europeans under the name of Hoondees, local 
and partial in their existence; Bank of Bengal Notes, the issue 
of which is limited to two millions, which are not current above 
Benares,* and the Government Promissory Notes—none of which 
are for leon than 500 Rs.+ In very many cases, none of these sub- 
stitutes are immediately availab le. There only then remains the 
actual remittance of cash. The cash remittances of Government 
are effected under large Treasure Escorts, and though these ne- 
cessarily entail{ very considerable expence, they have the advan- 
tage of being safe and certain. 

Private individuals, however, must remit either by hackery or, 
as 1S more frequently the case, under the charge of confide ntiel 
servants, each man takine on an average L000 Rs. concealed 
about his person—but whatever the carriage, both the risk and the 
cost attending such remittances must be consis rable.§ 

It is not an easy matter to give an accurate auimistalion of 
the amount of coin so sluggishly circulated. Th: it it must be 
large is sufliciently evinced by the amount of revenue annually 

raised in the country. We ourselves are inclined to think that 
the currency of India may be fairly estimated at one hundred and 
fifty millions of pounds. So lone ago as 1837, it was rated at one 
hundred millions sterling, and the estimate w as not supposed to 
be too high. But between the years, 1537—53, inclusive no less a 
sum than thirty-six millions eight hundred thousand pounds 


* Vide Pamphlet on Commerce of India, pp. 87 and Commercial Dict. Art. 
Calcutta, 

+ The paper circulation of India is not confined to Bank Notes ; the Promissory 
and Treasury Notes of the Government are largely availed of, by the European 
and native merchants, in the transaction of business, as E xchequer ‘Bills and Bank 
Certificates are in this country. The first of these correspond to our Bank certi- 
ficates, being in fact, obligations on the Treasury for the payment of the interest of 
the national debt. The second are of exactly the same nature as our Exchequer 
Bills, bearing a certain date of interest per diem, which has fluctuated from 32 to 
57 per cent. per annum. 

The Promissory as well as Treasury Notes of the Government go a considerable 
length towards increasing the accommodation by paper circulation ; but none of the 
Notes in question being smaller than £50, their prices being of course variable, 
and it being unsafe to transmit them by post as a remittance, their use is neces- 
sarily accompanied with considerable inconvenience. Whatever be the nature of 
the accommodation afforded by them, and it is chiefly confined to the seat of Go- 
vernment, it is certainly not to be put in comparison with that afforded in Eng- 
Jand and America by the Public Stoe ks, Canal, Railroad and other shares of these 
countries. 

ft Vide Pamphlet on Commerce of India, pp. 57 of Note. 

§ Gold Mohurs are occasionally, though but seldom, remitted through the 
Post Office. A mail cart robbery that created considerable excitement last year 
in the Upper Provinces was supposed to have been perpetrated to enable the rob- 
bers to gain possession of a large number of these coins, which had been re- 
mitted from Benares to Delhie per Mail Cart. 
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worth of bullion has been imported into the country. Of this, 
nearly thirty-one millions are the bona fide excess of imports over 
exports between the years 737 and 751, while the remainder consists 
of the silver actually imported frou, England into India in the 
years 752 and 753 
Supposing however that our estimate of one hundred and fifty 
millions sterling is extravagant, whilst that made in 1837 may 
still be received as a faithful representation of the amount of coin 
now in circulation ; the circulating medium of India will yet be 
found to be in excess of that of Great Britain, by as much as 
two-thirds. But though this is the case no one for an instant, 
could suppose that India is richer than the mother country, the 
eross revenue of which even in time of peace is double that of 
its dependancy: at present three times as great: and it need not 
excite surprise ‘that England with a gross revenue of sixty 
millions and a circulating medium of the same amount requires 
only an average cash balance of six millions, whilst India with 
a circulating medium of one hundred millions, with a revenue of 
thirty — requires as a working capital a cash balance of ten 
millions, 7. ¢., one-tenth of its circulating medium. In fact it is 
the very amount of coin in circulation that compels these large 
cash balances. 
Place England in the same position, that is to say confine her 

circulating medium to stamped bullion, and we should find her 
cash balances proportionally increased. It 1s said, and the cal- 
culation is supposed to be rather under-estimated than the reverse, 

that the sixty millions of Gold, Silver, and Bank Notes which at 
present suffice for the accommodation of the Exe changes of Great 
Britain would have to be increased to two hundred millions of 
money were it not for the devices at present resorted to for mak- 
ing a machine of less power do the same work as one of greater 
strength. According to this ratio, the Government cash balances 
would have to be increased from six millions to twenty, and like 
the Indian the British Exe -hequer would require for its working 
capital one-tenth of the whole circulating medium of the country. 

When we consider the immense extent of the territory from w hich 
the revenue of India is raised, the vast number of the reservoirs in 
which it is collected, the paucity of the great disbursing treasuries 

by which it is re-issued to the publie, and allowed to reg ain its for- 
mer channels, and lastly the description of the coin in which it is 
accumulated, we obtain some idea of the difficulties that beset 

the Indian Financier in his work of concentration, and of the 
exertions he is compelled to make whilst conducting an opera- 
tion so vital to hyn proper administering of the vast but ponder- 
ous resources of the empire. How necessary is this operation 
must be app: ince even to the most casual observer : we all ap- 
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preciate the truth of the old maxim “ divide et impera” as ap- 
plied to our foes and their resources, it is but the converse of 
“concentrate to exist” as applied to ourselves and our means. 
In all right systems of policy whether of war or peace are these 
maxims to be observed. But in the polities of Finance concen- 
tration is the mainspring of vitality, and if money is the blood of 
a currency, concentration is the work of its heart ; having once 
possessed ourselves of the resources there only remains to centra- 
lize so as to apply them properly. We need not go far to see 
how paralysing is the absence of this power. Mr. Grant* tells us 
how the Calcutta Treasury was thrown into a state of Financial 
syncope by reason of its non-existence. Not from actual want 
of blood, but from the inability of the blood to perform its func- 
tions: it would not circulate, the vital principle was absent. It 
was the accumulating part of the mechanism that failed, and so 
long as the matter to be accumulated is so ponderous, so lone 
will the machinery continue inefficient. We do not of course 
refer to the actual gravity of the Indian comage, though perhaps 
it would startle our readers were the} to reflect. that if we 
assume the circulation at 1000 millions of rupees the specific 
weight of the comage would amount to 11,160 tons.t Imagine 
England with a coinage of half crowns, or florins, and even 
then she would be incomparably better off than India. Bullion 
can be easily remitted at home, twelve hours will see any amount 
of treasure conveyed from London to Edinburgh, whilst in 
India it would take seven weeks to carry coin 500 miles. In 
this country, too, Bullion has to be conveyed much greater 
distances than at home, so not only is the carriage less speedy ; 
but coin has to be carried further. How then shall we strengthen 
the concentrating power of our system, its life giving spi- 
rit, how shall we restore it to healthy vigour? The Barber 
Surgeons of the middle ages occasionally resorted to a curious 
expedient having its origin in as quaint a doctrine. They at- 
tributed to the blood certain qualities good and evil, ud if 
from the symptoms of the case under treatment they saw, or 
thought they saw, that the evil attributes had obtained an 
ascendancy over the good, they selected some healthy subject 
to act as a kind of sanguinary wetnurse to the sick man, and 
having taken a sufficient quantity of blood from the strong man 
they injected it into the veins of their patient. | We may learn a 
lesson from them and their doctrine of transfusion. To res- 


* Vide Para. 1 of Minute. 


+ Fifty Rupees weight 25 tolahs, and 80 tolahs are equivalent to 2 Ibs avoirdupois 
sixteen hundred Rupees, then will be equal in weight to twenty Ibs. and a thou- 
sand millions to 5580 tons 7 cwt. 7 Ibs. 
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tore vigour to the circulation of our sickly system we must 
infuse new blood into it. 

It is true that we are confined in our choice of subjects from 
whom to procure the vivifying fluid. More silver is out of the 
question, it would be but an increase of weakness to a circula- 
tion already inefficient. 

With regard to gold it is still a vexata questio, with many 
members of the Anglo-Indian community whether a coinage of 
that metal might, or might not, be profitably employed in “alli- 
ance with the present currency. The Parliamentary Reports of 
702-53 contain both the arguments in favour of and against such 
a plan, urged by the representatives of the two parties most 
interested in the question, the mercantile men and the Govern- 
ment. The statements of Mr. Finlay for twenty years connected 
with trade in Bombay, and of Sir James Melvill, the able Se- 
cretary of the India House are the most favorable specimens. 
On either side we have to regret however that Mr. Finlay did 
not like the latter gentleman reduce to writing his opinion on 
such an important question, instead of contenting himself with 
the bold and suggestive replies of his viva voce examination. Mr. 
Finlay assures us that it is desirable to make gold as well as silver 
a legal tender, and sees no objection to a double currency. His 
ostensible reasons for legalizing gold coinage are first that “the 
present currency is insufficient” and secondly, that the payments 
from India to the mother country would be facilitated, thus 
relieving the home currency in times of crisis. But the real basis 
of his argument occasionally poeps out from these flimsy cloudy 
ideas, and is of a somewhat mvve solid character. It is that 
gold is more easily carried ¢t)o1 silver. Sir James Melvill 
who takes the other view of thie «1c /ion, bases his arguments 
upon the acknowledged difficulty of maintaining two standards. 
With regard to India he observes that “ if gold became depreci- 
ated, it would be used to buy up silver” and thinks great distress 
would result to the people if that were to occur. To support his 
opinion he has laid before the Committee a memorandum relating 
to the gold coinage of India, in which he shows on the authority 
of Sir James Stewart that though g gold has occasionally been coin- 
ed the standard of the Bengal money has ever been silver ; and 
after instancing some examples of the ‘impracticability attending 
a double standard arrives “at the conclusion that practically two 
standards of value cannot exist” and that although in a weal- 
thy country comparatively little injury may result from the 
double standard, the effect in India would be most seriously felt 
by the masses of the population. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Melvill as to the impossibility 
of maintaining a double standard. Since the days of Adam 
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Smith who insinuated a very strong opinion on the subject, 
Political economists and all men of monetary experience have 
coincided in the impracticability of its establishment. The 


ditticulty of fixing, for any length of time the relative value of 


the two metals and the certainty that the overrated metal will 
drive the underrated out of use* are quite suflicient to account for 
this impracticability which, notwithstanding his twenty years 
of mercantile experience Mr. Finlay cannot see. i 

An increase to our silver coinage but adding to our difficulties, 


* It requires no great powers of penetration to perceive that if there existed 
in a country two metallic standards legal tender to any amount, one of which was 
rated in excess of its positive value with reference to the other, then every man 
paying 1n the metal comparatively underrated would suffer a loss equivalent to the 
difference between the real and fictitious value of the overrated metal. 

For instance, if in England gold and silver were legal tender to any amount, and 
the comparative value of gold with reference to silver was fixed at 1 to 21, whilst 
its actual value was 1 to 20, every debtor paying in silver would suffer a loss of 5 per 
cent. paying in gold would be benefited to the same extent. As a natural result 
all payments excepting those of small sums would be effected in gold and silver, 
though a legal tender would cease to be made use of and be driven out of a coun- 
try where it was exposed to so unfair a competition. For confirmation of the truth 
of this we need only look to the actual history of France. In that country previ- 
ously to 1785 the Louis d’Or, which was virtually worth 25 Livres 10 sols, was 
rated at 24 Livres so that every debtor paving in gold suffered a loss of 1 Livre 10 
sols upon every 24 Livres of liability. Gold in consequence was nearly banished 
from circulation. We have lived to see this proceeding reversed. The following 
is an extract from an able article in the Hconomist of the 24th November last :— 
*“ At a very early period we pointed out the necessary consequences which must 
arise from the fact that many of the continental countries had in use a double 
standard of silver and gold, which metals had by law a fixed relative value to each 
other. It was evident that the relative value which had formerly existed would be 
disturbed by the increased supply of gold, while the supply of silver continued 
nearly stationary. 

France, Holland, and Belgium had all this double standard in actual use. They 
had gold money and silver money, coined according to the fixed legal relative value 
of the two metals and each was a legal tender to an unlimited amount.” 

“Very soon after the gold discoveries, Holland, seeing the difficulty that must 
arise, had recourse to the step of demoneytising gold, and of adopting silver as her 
sole standard. Belgium shortly afterwards followed her example. The French 
Government appointed a Commission to examine the whole question, and to advise 
whether resort should be had to a single standard, or a change made in the fixed 
relation of gold and silver. Unfortunately the commission reported against doing 
anv thing at the moment, and thus postponed the difficulty to a time when it 
would be much less easy to deal with it. What has been the consequence? Day 
by day, week by week, and year by year, France has been losing the enormous 


stock of silver which she then possessed, in the shape of coin in circulation and in 
deposit with the Bank, and has been substituting gold in its place. The price of 
silver in the markets of the world has risen fully five per cent. in relation to gold, 


while in France, by Law, it remains exactly as it was before. In point of fact, 
therefore, silver has a fixed price in France below its real price, and a profit is con- 
sequently always obtainable by purchasing silver in France with gold. A few years 
ago, the annual coinage of France averaged £5,000,000 of silver and about £40,000 
of gold ; in 1854, the coinage in gold was £20,000,000 and in silver £8,000; in the 
present year, up to thie latest period for which we have the accounts, the coinage 
of gold has been £14,000,000 and of silver about £30,000 ; and at this moment it 
is understood that every day the Bank of France has a drain upou it for silver.” 
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and a double standard appearing impracticable, it is to paper 
currency that we must have recourse for our new blood. ‘The 
objections that are raised to gold in connection with a double 
currency cannot be urged against paper. For paper is not a 
standard, it is but a medium. In India it will represent silver 
as in England it represents sovereigns. Having no intrinsic 
worth, and owing its value only to that which it represents it can 
never be driven out of the country in which its value ceases to 
exist. There must it remain where its fictitious value attaches 
to it. 

Though this proposed transfusion may find favour, we must 
look forward to considerable opposition. In all countries there is 
a class of men with whom every thing in Political life that has 
any actual existence is sacred, not to be touched by the profane 
hand of the speculative thinker. 

They form a class that has always existed, and always will have 
its representatives ; and from such as these we must expect the 
most strenuous opposition. But every improvement has been 
opposed at its birth. All innovations have been viewed with dis- 
trust, and the greater the benefit they have eventually conferred, 
the louder originally has been the cry against them. 

Printing and Gunpowder— Vaccination and the Poor Laws have 
been encountered by ridicule and disbelief. Railways have been 
damned in prospect ; and Free-trade, though their numbers have 
decreased, still has its enemies. It is not however the hostility 
of these opponents of change, these laudatores temporis acti that 
we need to fear, but there are others whose arguments may have 
more weight—who object to the proposed change for its sudden~ 
ness; those cautious politicians who make success wait upon cer- 
tainty and somewhat behind the first ranks of the world, are con- 
tent with a safe mediocrity. They will lay before us a thousand 
stereotyped objections, will tell us that interference with the cur- 
rency is dangerous. ‘That to put 1t in the power of a few private 
individuals to issue money at will is a hazardous experiment, 
and they will point to the Bank failures during a monetary 
crisis. , 

They will say that it is the nature of the Hindoo to resent any 
departure from the established order of things, that in our at- 
tempt to stimulate the circulation we shall endanger the curren- 
cy, and lastly that the people will be victimised by the uttering 
of spurious notes. : 

To these we might reply that a hmited issue in the hands of 
Government would obviate the force of the two first objections, 
that the paper money would be but a substitute not additional, 
that we have already a successful instance of a departure from the 
established order of things in the Bank of Bengal Notes, which 
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are rather sought after than disliked by the Bengalees. 
paper is made a legal tender and issued to a limited extent, the 


currency cannot be “impaired, and that by limiting the value of 


each of the notes they will not circulate in the immediate sphere 
of the ignorant and most /aci/e victims of imposition. 

But it is useless to glance at a matter of such moment, we 
must weigh the merits and demerits of the plan seriously and 
carefully. The objections which present themselves to our notice 
admit of a very simple classification, referring either to the defects 
of a paper currency per se, or to those inherent to it as connected 
with the country to which we contemplate its introduction. 

With regard to the faults of the system itself, their fallacy has 
already been so well explained by so many able writers that we 
should feel inclined to pass by this class of objections in contemp- 
tuous silence, were it not that such silence might seem deroga- 
tory to the cause which we advocate. Some few remarks will not 
perhaps be out of place. 

The theory of paper money practically divides itself into two 
systems. The one the offspring of high civilization and extend- 
ed commerce,—the other fostered by the despotic power of a less 
lofty civilization. Thus differing in their origin they are se- 
parate in their phenomena. The growth of the one being spon- 
taneous, its existence is natural, that of the other being-forced it 
continues only by being legalized. Of the former we have 
an instance in commercial England, of the latter in Autocratic 
Russia. 

Strange to say the more natural is as imperfect as the artificial, 
though in the instances which Europe at present yields to us, the 
defects of the latter seem to be perennial while those of the for- 
mer are epochal. But the faults of both are rather faults of vici- 
ous management than of the systems themselves, and there is but 
little doubt that were both regulated upon those just and sound 
principles which long experience has pointed out to us as the only 
sure foundations of the monetary economy of nations, they would 
in practise deserve that praise which is now only accorded to 
them in theory. 

It has ever been the policy of the British Government to allow 
every thing not intimately connected with the actual executive or 
administrative to take care of itself, and though praiseworthy in 
many cases this “laissez faire’ doctrine has been productive of 
much evil. For a long time it was pursued with regard to the 
monetary arrangements “of the empire. Warned however by the 
extraordinary distress of 1792, Government at last discovered 
that it was their duty to interfere. But the ghost of a defunct 
national policy, that detestation of bureaucracy, that dislike of 
centralization has still continued to exercise in this particular 
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instance a most pernicious and baneful influence, and except on 
due compulsion the administration has never made use of the 
powers with which it is invested for the sake of the public wel- 
fare. Not only has the Government deemed it unworthy of their 
dignity to take means for securing the payment on demand of 
the notes that are issued, but by neglecting to limit the number 
of issuers they have still further assisted to multiply embarrass- 
ments which all must deprecate. It cannot be too strongly 
argued, and the argument cannot be too often reiterated that 
without taking these precautions a currency based upon the Eng- 
lish principles < can never be in a sound state. 

If it be the duty of Government to use their utmost endea- 
vours for the suppression of base coin of a metallic currency, it is 
equally obligatory upon them to exert every nerve for the sup- 
pression of spurious notes, and though notes in theory may not 
be legal tender, to the same extent as “gold, yet we cannot deceive 
ourselves as to the reality of the matter—this security, for the 
payment of demand of the notes of what we have, rightly or 
wrongly, termed a natural currency, may be dispensed with as far 
as the artificial one is concerned. In the despotic, or Govern- 
mental system the paper is declared by the Government which 
issues it to be a legal tender, and notes of this description cir- 
culate, not because of any power credited to the issuers of being 
able on presentation to buy back these bits of paper with the 
actual coin, which they are stated to represent ; not because they 
have a real value equal to that of the commodities for which they 
are exchanged, but simply for this reason, that in their assigned 
quality of media of exchange they are selected to perform the 
functions of money. 

But whatever the nature of a currency of paper, whether 
natural or artificial, it is an essential element of its well being, 
that the number of issuers should be limited. For this displays 
to us the only method by which we can secure that variability as 
necessary to a paper as to a metallic currency. By this identity 
of variability common to a healthy paper, as well as metallic 
currency, we desire to express the varying of the whole currency 
in amount and value, exactly as a metallic currency would do, 
were the paper currency withdrawn and coins substituted in its 
stead. That is to say that the supply should be equivalent to the 
demand. As long as this is the case, the currency is at its real 
value, but it is evident that if the issue of notes be in excess of 
the metallic coin which would circulate in its stead, were the 
paper currency withdrawn, such notes in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which they are issued, will have their relative value 
diminished below what they are supposed to represent of metallic 
currency. 
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Owing to the want of centralization, and the insouciance of 
Government already alluded to, the British currency did not oe- 
cupy that high position which as the exchanging medium of the 
greatest commercial nation in the world we were entitled to ex- 
pect for it. And it had resulted from the omission to take security 
for the payment on demand of each particular note, that the issu- 
ing of bank notes had become a trade as open to all as any less va- 
luable profession. ‘Their issue thus being permitted to every in- 
dividual, his personal credit being the only measure of its extent, 
and the field of his operations* alone being confined, it cannot be 
matter of surprise that men with little means and less principle 
were found to engage in so lucrative a profession, whilst to add 
to the evil by neglecting to limit the number of issuers we allow 
the very best of the class unintentionally to add to the confu- 
sion.t These then were the most conspicuous faults of the reme- 
dies for the old British system of paper currency. 

If however its defects were those of omission, those of the artili- 
cial system on the other hand are the sins of commission, and if 
on the part of Government with regard to a commercial system, 
the faults are negative, with reference to the Government system 
the errors are positive. 

; ee if ™ a -ell-bej 

Complying with all the formal requisites for the well-being 
of the eurrenecy they exhibit a total disregard or ignorance of 
those principles which should secure it; and whatever good they 
may have done in originating the system, is more than counter- 
balanced by the erroneous manner in whic h they have directed it, 
—degraded by the ve ry hands that should have cherished it. 
Whatever the advantages with which it may have originally 
started, the Governmental system has always succumbed under 
the enormous issue which the authorities have forced upon it, Re- 
gardless of every thing but present necessity they have put their 
future in pawn for actual aid, and the assistance thus obtained has 
served only to increase their embarrassments. 

* No other Notes but those of the Bank of England are allowed to be issued 
payable on demand within 65 miles of Charing-cross. 

+ The state of the Exchange is the sole barometer of a contracted or exaggerat- 
ed issue, but notwithstanding that this is generally acknowledged, it is seldom 
that its ‘indications are attended to. The Private and Joint Btock Bauks being 
not indirectly affected by the rise and fall of the exchange, are not much influenced 
by it in their operations, and are generally guided by no other beacon than their 
own credit and immediate profits in the extension and contraction of their issues. 
To contract his issue is the very last thing that occurs to the mind of a private 
Banker. He may be forced by circumstances to acknowledge that contraction is 
required but he makes a saving clause in favour of his own particular issue. He 
argues that comparatively speaking as his issue is so small, no perceptible beuetit 
can accrue from its contraction: or perhaps he is restrained from diminishing his 
issue by the knowledge that were he to do so the vacuum thus created would be 
immediately filled up by the Notes of some less scrupulous competitor. The re- 
sult is that saving in the case of the Bank of England, issuers never contract thei 


issues except when they are compelled to do so, and “the contraction when it 
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f | Deluging the country with paper under the v: iin idea that, 

- SO doing, they ine ‘reased its material wealth, they have in r sd 
e hung a de ad weight around the neck of the nation, swamped its 
. '  eredit, and impeded iis progress. In this self- destructive race, 
y Austria and Russia have outpaced all compe titors. No European 


. currencies are so degraded as theirs. Having it more particular- 
. ly in their power to limit the issue, they lave sought rather to 
- attain the last boundary of extravagance and have been eminent- 
ly successful in approximating to ruin. 


Q " It would seem then that neither the natural or the artificial 
e system as developed in Europe will serve us as guides. But if we 
l cannot make use of their ex: imple we can at all events profit by 
y the warning they convey to us. By blending the sound princi- 


. ples of the one with the he: althy forms of the other, we shall avoid 
the vices of both, and elicit that “juste milieu” which we may 
with safety adopt as the basis of our Indian currency. For we 
, must remember that these defects are not mherent to a paper 
{ currency itself, but are the results on the one hand of uncared for 
growth, and on the other of most injudicious and intemperate fore- 
L ing, and that in the first instance notwithstanding these failings, 
serious as they are, a mixed paper currency 1s still superior to an 
entirely metallic cire ‘ulatinge medium. 

Before we attempt to shew how this “juste milieu” is to be 
gained, it would be as well to examine those objections which 
, may be urged, not against a paper currency per se, but against 
such a currency in its connection with the country to which we 
advocate its introduction. The great bulwark of this species 
of objections is the native dislike of change, and though we do 
not go so far as some who deny that aversion to nov elty can be 
among the characteristics of a nation in which the imitative facul- 
ty is so strongly developed yet we are very much inclined to 
: suspect the general prevalence of this hostility. That it is much 
overrated we are certain, and we attribute the undue estimate of 
its extent to the imperfect analysis of its nature. It has been 
mixed up with another feeling common to all nations, that 
natural regard for old established institutions which is occa- 
sionally confused with dread of innovation, and though at first 
sight the confusion may appear not unnatural, there is never- 
theless but little connection between the two sentiments. For the 
one is the result of prejudiced reasoning, the other of unreason- 
ing prejudice. Tender caution of the present satisfies the for- 
mer, the latter is discontented with everything but the past. 
The administrative experience of a century only corroborates 
our opinion and in disclosing the remarkable facility with which 
all our innovations unconnected with religion have been intro- 
duced, and the rapidity with which they have settled into most 
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common place routine, sufliciently demonstrates that whatever 


may be the regard for ancestral institutions there is no positive 
aversion to change in the national idiosyneracy. The history 
of India has been the history of changes of different dynasties, and 
separate religions—and since the British has been the dominant 
power in the country, all the novelties we have added to its con- 
stitution, from the confiscation of a province to the clothing of a 
sepoy, have been equally peacefully received. 

We examine this objection the more briefly since we already 
possesses a surer guage than theory by which to measure its capa- 





city. 

In the year 1809 the Bank of Bengal received its charter, 
by which among other clauses it ‘was provided that the Bank 
should have the power of issuing Notes to the amount of two 
millions of money. Peculiar privileges were granted to the Bank 
in its position of issuer and as is now the case, its Notes 
were directed “to be received at all the Public offices in pay- 
ment of Revenue” by the Collectors in all the districts below* 
Benares. 

A period of nearly fifty years has now elapsed since the Bank 
of Bengal was incorporated, and during that period its Notes 
have circulated in those districts in the treasuries of which they 
are received by Government with the same freedom that is 
attributed by our opponents to a metallic currency alone ; the 
Natives as well as Europeans effecting their payments by means 
of the paper thus issued. Does this argue any ostentatious 
regard for old established institutions? The Hindoo character 
is not so obstinately conservative as some have considered it. 
A Reformatory spirit is by degrees diffusing itself amongst the 
people, and ier are willing to be guided “by this spirit when 
they discern that it is for their interest to trust to it. 

But it has been urged against the introduction of a paper 
currency into Hindostan that its inhabitants are so remark- 
ably sensitive to all changes, in particular those connected with 
the monetary arrangements of the country, that their confidence 
will be denied to the projected currency. The late Mr. St. 
George Tucker, the champion of the admirers of the Financial 
arrangements as they at present stand, furnishes us with au- 
thority for denying this. In a valuable state-paper regarding 
Banks written in 1838 he has implied it as his opinion that “ our 
native subjects will naturally place confidence im any currency, 
which may appear to have obtained the countenance and support 


of the Government.”+ 
Another objection that has been urged against the applica- 


* Only the Bengal districts. 
+ Vide Memorials of Indian Government, p. 402. 
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tion of a paper currency to India is that owing to the general 
ignorance of its inhabitants, they would be peculiarly liable to 
be imposed upon by the utterance of spurious notes.* Were it 
even our object to propose a general substitution of paper for 
specie, we should not be inclined to attach much weight to 
such an argument; specially when we bear in mind the remark- 
able aptitude display ved by the natives of this country for conduct- 
ing their monetary arrangements by means of bills of exchange, 

the very commonest man being accustomed to transmit his sav- 
ings through the medium of Hoondees. Much less then is the 
Ww eight which we attach to this argument when we reflect upon 
what our proposal is, not the general substitution of paper money 
for metallic, but merely the more extended employment of paper 

as an auxiliary. This objection that we have alluded to, applies 
indeed with equal force everywhere, and not more peculiarly to the 
inhabitants of India than to those of any other country were such 
a thing as an established monetary system exists. Will it be 
asserted for a minute that the population of British India, a coun- 
try where the liberal sciences and the arts flourished a thousand 
years ago when our ancestors had only but a short time emerged 
from their point, is more uncivilized, more ignorant, more peculi- 
arly exposed to imposition than that of Russia when the First 
Peter was beating his subjects into shape, whilst the Court of the 
Moghul was the most splendid in the world. 

In Russia, too, the paper in circulation very much exceeds 
the amount proposed to be circulated in India, whilst the speci- 
fie value of the notes cireulated is considerably lower than that 
of the Notes we propose to circulate (and thus more likely to 
affect the lower classes.) But have the Russian peasantry suf- 
fered from imposition than that of the notes we propose to 
circulate? The forgery of Bank paper is almost unknown, though 
the redundance of the Russian issue has certainly affected the 
country considered in reference to the foreign market. It is 
far from our intention to inflict an over issue upon the Indian 
Public. We would introduce our paper money carefully and by 
degrees ceasing toapply it when our object of stimulating the 
currency and of quickening the circulation has been attained, or 
as soon as there appears a prospect of any evil result being pro- 
duced, 

We contend then that there is nothing in the nature of a well 
managed issue of paper which would tend to make its introduc- 


* Mr. St. George Tucker, an authority in his way, has submitted it as his 
opinion ‘‘ that a paper currency is unsuitable to the minute pecuniary transactions 
of the natives—and that from their ignorance they are peculiarly exposed to fraud 
and imposition by means of forgery and otherwise.”— Memorials of Indian Go- 
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tion into Hindostan dangerous; and again that there is nothing 
“ the nature of the country and its inhabitants, sufficient to 

vate difficulties presenting an insuperable barrier to such intro- 
duction. If there should be such diffic sulties, or if the character 
of the proposed scheme be dangerous, it is the duty of those who 
oppose it to point out where the danger lies, in what those diffi- 
eulties consist. As yet no valid objections have been urged 
against the scheme we propose, further than the obstinate, and 
reiterated assertion that 1t cannot be carried out, and is incom- 
patible with the character of the nation to which we would intro- 
duce it. If these objections are really of any weight, and worthy 
of any credit how is it that we find most of the educated natives 
ager to assist in establishing it ? 

It was our pleasant duty not two months ago to discuss this 
matter with an intelligent native revenue officer in the N. W. 
Provinces. He at once expressed it as his opinion that if Go- 
vernment were to authorize the reception of paper money in 
their treasuries in payment of the Government jumina, such mo- 
ney. would be circulated with perfect ease, whilst the richer classes 
would eagerly avail themselves of it. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be already aware that note 
had been introduced into the country centuries before the Saxon 
race became the dominant power in the land. ‘The system was 
rude and clumsy (the notes being made of leather,) but it flou- 
rished whilst supported by Government ; ; and so long as such notes 
were legal tender no dif liculty was experienced in ¢ ircul: ating them. 
As far as we have studied the subject, it would appear not only 
that an auxiliary gold currency does not possess the same advan- 
tages which an auxiliary paper currency would confer upon the 
country, but that it actually offers fewer and less substantial 
claims to our notice. 

Such being the case and remembering the present defects of 
our financial system, we hold it to be the duty of Government 
having a due regard to the improvement of the people whose 
welfare is entrusted to them to take measures first for an enquiry 
into the matter, and then for the application of an auxiliary pa- 
per currency for the purpose of relieving the overloaded over- 
worked mechanism of the financial machine. 

It remains to be seen how this may best be accomplished. To 
submit an elaborate and well matured scheme for effecting the 
alteration, we have proposed is a task of greater magnitude than 
we feel inclined to undertake. To perform it would require a 
modern Argus whose hundred eyes will probably be found scatter- 
ed among the Civilians in the country. By their aid Government 
might successfully undertake the necessary enquiries. But since 
we have suggested the alteration, we deem it to be incumbent of 
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us, as far as it lies in our power, to suggest also means for its in- 
troduction. These suggestions we propose to offer have reference 
to the character of the paper currency to be introduced, to the 
amount to be circulated and the manner of regulating the 
issue. 

First then with reference to the character of the proposed paper 
currency. We have already glanced at the characteristic faults 
of the two systems of paper currency at present existing in Eu- 
rope. The failings of the one seem “to originate in the number 
of the issuers, and the absence of any restriction upon the issue ; 
the defects of the other arise in the amount of the issue. Avail- 
ing ourselves of the warning they afford us we seek to combine, 
as much as possib le, the ood points, respectively distinguishing 
them, while we reject the errors, and counteract the causes of fai- 
lure. We imagine that by making the currency payable on de- 

mand, and by allowing it to be issued only by one issuer, to a 
limited amount, we shall succeed in accomplishing our desire. 
We must first then provide some guarantee for the actual pay- 
ment on demand of each note. It has been suggested by Mr. 
McCulloch as a means for ensuring the actual payment of demand 
of each particular note that every issuer should be compelled to 
give security equivalent in value to the amount of paper money 
he might propose to issue; such security to be taken either in 
real property or Government paper. But such a precaution is 
not sufficient to ensure the actual payment on demand, though it 
would be eventual payment, of each particular note presented. 
There is indeed but one certain method by which we can gua- 
rantee the actual payment on demand of each particular note of 
the currency. 

It is to require that for every note issued an equivalent in 
metallic currency should be deposited in the coffers of the issuer. 
We are corroborated in our opinion by no less an authority than 
Lord Overstone. Writing in 1840 that Nobleman stated “It 
is not sufficient merely to ordain as Peel’s Bill did (The Act of 
1819,) the convertibility of the notes: it is further necessary 
to see that effectual means are provided for that end. It is 
now discovered that there is a lability to excessive issues of 
paper even while that paper is convertible at will: and that 
to preserve the value of a paper circulation not only must that 
paper be convertible into metallic money but the whole of its 
oscillations must be made to correspond ex: uctly both in time 
and amount with what would be the oscillations of a metallic 
currency as indicated by the state of the bullion.” This has 
been interpreted to mean that the bullion in the coffers of an 
issuer should equal in amount the value of the notes issued. 

It may well be doubted whether private Bankers would agree 
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to such a restriction as this, since it would close up every road 
to profit in their issue department. But we are not inclined 
to trust the issue of the Indian paper currency to private 
Banks. 

We consider it to be the duty of Government not only to 
regulate it but also to take the issue into their own hands. It 
is peculiarly the province of a Government such as that of British 
India, a paternal despotism, to undertake and carry out in so 
much as it has the power all projects which are intimately con- 
nected with the future well being of the country and the progress 
of the nation. In this particular instance by the Government 
only ean the scheme be carried out under the most favorable 
auspices. Paper money issued as we propose, bearing upon its 
face the stamp of the highest authority in the country, would 
be received with far greater alacrity than paper which might 
be issued by private Banks, even though those Banks were 
under the immediate patronage of Government. Such paper, 
too, would at once arrogate to itself the character and value of 
a legal tender, (in fact we would give it by law that force) 
under which garb alone could it rank amongst natives as 
money. For the paper money which circulated only in conse- 
quence of the belief entertained that it was in the power of 
the issuers to retract if, would not in this country pass as money 
should. ‘There would be various rates of batta upon it at various 
different places, and in practise if would cease to represent that 
for which in theory it was substituted. 

It would be made use of as Exchange Bills not as Bank Notes. 
We are aware that by giving to our paper money the authority 
of alegal tender we do away with the absolute necessity for mak- 
ing it payable on demand. We still however insist upon re- 
taining the characteristic of convertibility as one of the strongest 
securities against the probability of over issue. For in effecting 
an innovation we must take every possible means of ensuring its 
success, and the introduction of a paper curreney must be accom- 
panied by every precaution, every method being taken to render 
it acceptable to the natives. | 

We think “therefore” that whilst it will be found necessary 
to give to the proposed paper currency the prerogative of legal 
tender to ensure its free and equable circulation, it will be found 
hecessary, also, to add “convertibility into metallic money on de- 
mand” to raise its character above any whisper of suspicion. 

With reference then to the character of the paper currency 
we propose to introduce we recommend that there should be 
hut one mwWwNUer : that that isenc ; should he the Government : that 
the Notes issued should be made legal tender and convertible into 
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metallic moury on demand, and to ensure such convertibility that 
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for every Note issued an equivalent of metallic MOHCY should be. 7C- 
fained ii the coffe i's of the 2SSuCr, 

Having thus premised of the character of the curreney, it re- 
mains to be seen how the issue of it shall be regulated; and if 
Government is to be the issuer to whom it shall confide that 
office. Messrs. Clay 8. Ricardo and Torrens, gentlemen who 
have acquired high reputation as financiers, proposed to confine 
the issue of paper money in England to a National Bank “ to 
be under the management of competent functionaries, qualifi- 
ed by the possession, not of Bank Stock, but of economical 
science: appointed not by the holders of Bank Stock, but by the 
Government : responsible not to their co-proprietors but to Par- 
liament: and having for their first object and primary duty the 
protection not of their own corporate property but of the general 
interest of the nation.” 

‘lo a Commission formed somewhat after this description 
should the power of issuing paper money be interested. But 
where are we to find in India men competent to undertake this 
office? “The night man in the neht plac e,” has already become 
a rallying ery at home, and the more important the post to be 
filled up the more deserving of attention and respect is this 
maxim. In a subordinate oflice, if we select an ineflicient man, 
the injury sustaimed by the public is proportionally small. But 
as the Heads of departments (and more particularly of depart- 
ments connected with Financial administration) we require men 
of the soundest and most comprehensive views, of the most li- 
beral and enlightened minds and of the largest experience. lor 
it must be remembered that in India the Minister of a depart- 
ment is but little, if in any way, assisted by the public ventila- 
tion of the subject demanding his attention, nor is his best road 
pointed out to him by any expression of the public mind, Un- 
aided and alone he must digest and propound his scheme : and 
though others may share the ‘glory of his success he single-hand- 
ed must bear the burden and disgrace of defeat. 

In a country however which has been the nursery of so many 
warriors and statesmen, and where whatever the demand the 
intellectual supply has always been equal to it we have no 
reason se fear any deficiency of talent. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in supplying the principal departments. Do we re- 
quire an "occupant for the Bureau of Public Works? We pos- 
sess in the Corps of Engineers an highly educated experie need 
body from which to take our choice. ‘To ‘hold the Portfolio for 
the foreign department we can select a man distinguished for the 
ability he has displayed in political employ ; and from amongst 
the officers of a mi: wnificent army we can without difficulty pick 
out a Minister at War. But where are we to look for the mem- 
hers of our Financial Commission? In the ranks of the Civil 
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Service? It is certainly true that we have some rare instances 
of eminently distinguished financiers whose talents have been 
developed in the service. But the mass of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vants are not educated for high financial posts. 

Finanee is a subject which has been omitted almost entirely in 
the preparatory training which they undergo, During his resi- 
dence at Haileybury the student is not indoctrinated with the 
great principles of that political science. Neither has this want 
heen provided for since the fiat has gone forth for the destruction 
of the East India College. ©The moral sciences, the classics, the 
mathematics, history and languages have all received their share 
of attention in the report drawn up by the able men who formed 
the Committee upon the new examinations for Civil appoint- 
ments. But finance, save the small amount of knowledge on 
that. point which he who studies the general principles of politi- 
eal economy may acquire, is not even hinted at by those gentle- 
men. 

It may be argued, however, that the young Civilian is supposed 
to acquire fiseal knowledge during his connection with the coun- 
try which he is deputed to administer, but the knowledge thus 
acquired will, we imagine, be of a very confined description. 
Moreover a Civilian atter he makes his appearance on the actual 
working stage has not in most instances the time to devote to 
the acquisition of a science that is only to be attained by con- 
stant application. He learns the management of Provincial 'Trea- 
suries not the fundamental maxims of financial science. 

But though the Civil Service as a body receives little financial 
education, their very situations and appointments if not preclud- 
ing them from, by no means assisting them in, acquiring any 
comprehensive knowledge of the science, yet this is not the case 
with the service individually. 

In the Indian treasury there are offices, the appointments to 
which place the aspirant for financial fame on the first rising of 
the ladder that may bear him to it. They are few, but the emo- 
luments attached to them are sufficient to induce willing accep- 
tance of them. Admitted to one of these appointments, and re- 
siding in the great commercial capital of the Indian empire, the 
young Civilian has ample opportunity for studying all those vari- 
ed phases of fiscal economy which commercial enterprise is perpe- 
tually exhibiting. In Calcutta, too, as also, though in a less de- 
gree, in Bombay and Madras there exists a publie voice which 
either in the saloons or on change finds some mode of expression. 
By this in the critical moments of danger he may be warned if 
he will but listen to if calmly, Taking his soundings by this 
and piloted by the collected wisdom and experience of the great 
Commercial Houses the financial administrator will escape the 
shoals and quicksands which have proved so dangerous to his pre- 
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deeessors. With such auxiliaries as these there is no reason 
why the Civilian should not become as great a financier as Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Liverpool or Lord Ove rstone. 

It is then from this little knot of financial officers assembled at 
the Central Treasury that we propose to select one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission to which we would intrust the issue of’ 
Indian paper money. As his exhibition he would bring to the 
Commission his Indian”experience and a general know ledge of 
the finance operations of the country. 

But though we would prefer selecting at least one member 
from the Civil Serviee, we do not acknowledge any absolute 
necessity that he should be a member of that body. It might be 
the case, we do not positively assert it would, that the fittest, 
man, both on account of his practical experience in the finance 
operations of India, and by reason of his fiseal science, would be 
found among the mercantile men of the country. If so such a 
man, could he be induced to accept of the appointment, would 
without doubt be the proper man to select. 

The remaining member, for we propose to limit the Commis- 
sion to two, considering th: ata greater number will by no means 
necessitate a greater amount of work performed or greater safety 
in its performance, should be unconnected with the Indian ser- 
vices. As in the Legislative seat of the Supreme Council so 
here also we would make use of the highest talent and most, 
varied experience in extended financial operations that Britain 
can afford to supply us with. ‘To obtain such a man no expense 
would be too great and no exertion should be spared. Lastly 
the Governor General ex-ofticio would possess the casting vote in 
any matter upon which the members of the Committee could not 
unanimously decide. 

Having thus provided for the constitution of the Committee 
who should direct the issue, a brief sketch of their functions may 
not be amiss. They should in no ease issue paper except they re- 
ceive an iad amount of bullion in payment for it; nor 
should any of the paper thus issued be withdrawn except an 
equivalent amount of bullion were returned to the public to 
Thus regulated, an identity in amount 
and value would be maintained “between the paper in circulation 
and the bullion that would circulate in its stead were it withdrawn. 
To this it has been objected, though we ourselves cannot see the 
foree of the objection, that there i is such an identity between the 
Note and the bullion that the only fault to be found with this ar- 
rangement as a theory 1 is the existence of Notes at all. “ Dismiss 
them altogether” say these objectors “and operate with bullion 
alone.’ But these gentlemen seem to overlook the fact that 
whilst. we secure for our paper currency the identity in amount 
and value that characterises the metallic currency, we still preserve 


circulate in its stead. 
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to it its distinetive attributes of cheapness and facility for trans- 
port in which quality the metallic currency of India is so wofully 
deficient. 

Mr. McCulloch’s remarks upon the functions of an office con- 
fined to the mere exchange of paper and gold so well embody our 
opinions upon the subject as connected with the Indian Issue 
Commission, that we here present them. He observes, 

“It has been doubted whether it would be practicable, even on the 
supposition that there were only one issuer, to make the issues depend 
wholly on the influx and efflux of bullion: but nothing could be more 
facile. Suppose that local notes are withdrawn, and that paper is only 
issued by one office in London: under these circumstances, nothing 
would be necessary to maintain an identity of amount and value be- 
tween the paper afloat and the gold that would circulate in its stead 
were it withdrawn, but to contine the business of the issuers to the ex- 
change of gold for paper and of paper for gold, according to the wants 
of the Public: for this purpose it should be laid down as an invariable 
rule that paper should in no case be issued except when it is paid away 
for an equivalent amount of gold or silver brought to the office, nor 
withdrawn except when it is received for an equivalent amount of gold 
or silver demanded from the office.” 

And he afterwads goes on to say, 

“A national bank for transacting ordinary banking business would 
he neither more or Jess than a national nuisance that would very 
soon have to be abated. But were it confined, as it should be, to 
the issue of paper on the principle and in the way previously describ- 
ed, it could not be perverted to any sort of sinister purpose. Its con- 
ductors would be confined to a sort of mill-horse path ; and it would 
be umpossible for them, however willing, to show favour or partiality 
to any one. All would depend on what has been called the ‘ cast iron 
principle of notes for cvold and cold for notes ” and the amount and 
value of the paper curreney would at all times be equal to the amount 
and value of the bullion that would circulate in its stead were it with- 
drawn,’’* 

‘The Indian issue commission however should differ in one res- 
pect from that proposed for the mother country. According to 
Messrs. Ricardo, Clay and Torrens the only limit upon the amount 
of paper issued would be the will of the Public. In Great Bri- 
tain, indeed, no other restriction is required. But we would sug- 
gest that a different policy should be pursued with regard to the 
[ndian Issue ; at all events in the first years of its existence. Some 
restriction might be laid upon it probably with good effect, cer- 
tainly without injustice ; and the average of the annual revenue 
of the country would, we imagine, be a fair measure of the maxi- 
mum of Notes to be issued. The only complaint likely to be 
made against a paper currency would be that of its magnitude not 
that it was too limited, and such a complaint could acquire vili- 


* McCulloch's edition of “ Snuth’s Wealth of Nation,” Pp. 001. 
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dity only according as the issue was regulated. Controlled in 
the manner that we have proposed the magnitude of the issue 
would of itself be a proof of the reality of the defici eney it is in- 
tended to supply. 

There is yet one other point to which we would direct atten- 
tion; we mean the minimum value of each Note that may be 
issued, a subject which will require much careful study and much 
experience of the country to elucidate. The reasons that prove to 
us the necessity for fixing such a minimum are patent. We 
know, from experience, how indispensable it is to fix a certain 
minimum, below which notes are not to be issued, if we wish to 
prevent the danger that would result to the labouring and igno- 
rant class of the population, were notes of a small value allowed 
to circulate amone them. 

The smaller the value of the Note the greater the temptation 
to an issue of s)urious swentealiil paper; for paper promises 
to pay small an ounts afford an easy means of imposing upon 
the ignorant and unwary. If the Notes of a small value are 
to be issued, 1t becomes a condition indespensable to the security 
of the Public that some means for the prevention of forgery 
should be discovered: as yet we have not been successful in this 
and we are still at the merey of the cunning and the crafty. 
But it is only the lesser notes that we have to fear and mistrust 
for the eentleman we have already quoted, lays it down that 
“forgery in the larger description of notes, or m those of 5£ 
and upwards, may with due precaution be prevented from be- 
coming’ injuriously prevalent; but low Notes or those of the 
value of LL or 2£ having to circulate among the labouring 
classes, and in immense numbers present facilities for the issue 
of spurious paper which it has been found impossible to di- 
minish,’ 

In addition also to this lability to imposition in the lower 
classes it must be remembered that, as the existing circulating 
medium is active enough for the transactions of the great bulk 
of the people, we do not wish to introduce a paper currency 
Which shall circulate amongst them. Their pecumary arrange- 
ments are so frequent and minute that they would in no wise 
be assisted by such an introduction. It is only the rie — classes, 
the dealers and merchants that will feel the benefit of a less 
sluggish monetary medium and it is our object. to Sane 
notes of our proposed currency circulate as quickly as possib le 
amongst them, without taking much part in the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the nation at large. We want to confine the circula- 
tion of paper as much as possible to the dealers, not to throw it 
open to the mass of consumers. 

Dr. Adam Smith, the father of all political economists, has laid 
down the bases upon which ths may be carried out. He has 
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stated in the chapter devoted to metallic and paper money that 
“The circulation of every country may be considered as divided 
into two different branches; the circulation of the dealers with one 
another, and the circulation between the dealers and the consumers. 
Though the same pieces of ioney, whether paper or metal, may be 
employed sometimes in the one circulation and sometimes in the 
other, yet as both are constantly going on at the same time, each 
requires a certain stock of money, of one kind or another, to carry 
it on. The value of the coods circulated between the different 
dealers never can exceed the value of those circulated between the 
dealers and the consumers ; whatever is brought by the dealers being 
ultimately destined to be sold to the consumers. The cireulation 
between the dealers, as it is carried on by wholesale, requires general- 
ly a pretty large sum for every particular transaction. That be- 

tween the dealers and consumers, on the contrary, as it 1s gener: ally 
carried on by retail, frequently requires but very small ones, a shil- 
ling, or even half penny, being often sufficient. ‘But small sums cir- 
culate much faster than large ones. A shilling changes masters more 
frequently than a guinea, and a half penny more frequently than a 
shilling. ‘Though the annual purchases of all the consumers, there- 

fore, are at least equal in value to those of all the dealers, they can 
generally be transacted with a much smaller quantity of money ; the 
sume pieces, by a more rapid circulation, serving as the instrument of 
many more pure thases of the one kind than of the other. Paper 
money may be so regulated, as either to confine itself very much to 
the circulation between the different dealers, or to extend itself like- 

wise to a great part of that between the dealers and consumers. 
Where no Bank Notes are circulated under ten pounds value, as in 
London, paper money contines itself very much to the circulation be- 

tween the dealers. When a ten pound note comes into the hands of 
a consumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the first shop 
Where he has oceasion to purchase tive shillings worth of goods, so 
that it often returns into the hands of a dealer, before the consumer 
has spent the fortieth part of the money. Where Bank Notes are is- 
sued for so small a sum as twe nty shillings, as in Scotland, paper mo- 
ney extends itself to a considerable part of the circulation between 
dealers and consumers. Before the Act of Parliament, which put a 
stop to the circulation of ten and five shilling notes it filled a still 
vreater part of that circulation.’ 


But the value of money in India is, relatively spe aking, so 
much higher than it is in England that though in the mother 
country five pounds may be considered rather too low a minimum, 
below whie h to disallow the } issue ot Bank Notes, it w ill be found 
to be sutliciently high in this country to prevent the parcels of 
our paper currency from circulating between the dealers and the 
consumers, that is to say to prevent its entrance into the general 
circulation of the lower classes. If then in England it is found 
that the forgery of Bank Notes of five pounds and upwards may 
be for the most part put a stop to, much more so, we imagine, 
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will it be the case in India.* Fifty Rupees as a minimum of 


value will offer a firm barrier to the fraudulent uttering and coun- 
terfeiting of Notes, and will also, to a very great extent relieve 
us from the fear lest such note should fall into the hands of those 
whose ignorance would prevent them from detecting the fraud of 
which they were destined to be the victims. 

In conclusion, we will brie fly recapitulate the precautions by 
which we hope to secure the st: ability and utility of our Indian 
paper currency, The issue of 1t to be contided by Governme ‘nt to 
one issuer represented by a competent commission ; the Notes 
thus issued to be legal te nder and convertible into me tallic money 
on demand not to be of less value than fifty Rupees a piece, and 
their issue to be restricted for the first few years to the amount of 
the annual revenue. 

We acknowledge that these suggestions are capable of much 
improvement, that at present they are crude, angular, and unpo- 
lished, and coal willingly would we have rem: ained silent had we 
seen any probability of the subject of Indian finance receiving 
that public ventilation, which we now endeavour to procure for 
it. Deeply too do we feel how little justice we have done to so 
engrossing a theme as the fiscal arrangements of a vast empire, 
how feeble has been the championship in so good a cause. But 
we venture to hope, however detective our treatment of the ques- 
tion, that it at least call the attention of others to the subject, 
which we trust will be treated with the gravity that its impor- 
tance demands for it, and handled with that ‘ability which its 
merits deserve but which we have been unable to command. 

One word more and we have accomplished our talk. In the 
views that we have expressed and the sentiments that we have 
uttered we are far from imputing any blame or neglect to the 
supreme authority. Whatever may be the outery with which it 
is sometimes assailed both at home and in India, the greatest 
tribute to its character has been continuously paid to it by that, 
“living posterity” (as some clever man has designated foreigners) 
Whose criticism as most unbiassed is most valuable. 

Had we not the confidence that we have, in the benevolence 
and justice of the Government, we should not have put forth the 
opinions, which we have in these few pages endeavoured to popu- 
larize. 


* It is a question well worthy of consideration, how far Post Office orders might 
with benefit be employed in carrying on some part of the circulation of the coun- 
try. Every Post Office could issue them at a trifling expense, but considerably to 
the convenience of the people. Sufficient discount to pay for the conveyance of 
the money so received from the Post Oflice to the nearest treasury and to ‘allow of 
asmall batta and the issuing offices would be all that it would be necessary to de- 
mand, However if it should be found inconvenient to allow every Post Oflice to 
issue them, their issue might be restricted to the Tuhseel Post Offices. 
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Arr. IX.—1. Selections from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
ment, 
2 No. II. Proceedings of the Department of Public Instruc. 
lion, 1855. 
3. No. XVIT. Report of Public Instruction in the Madras 
Presidency for 1854, 1850. 


Tur first volume of Records placed at the head of this paper 
consists of a memorandum by Mr, A. J. Arbuthnot, Director of 
Public Instruction, wherein he gives us a historical sketch of 
educational measures in the Madras Presidency : with appen- 
diecs containing the original documents upon which his memo- 
randum is founded. ‘The second volume 1s composed of 
Reports of the Educational Establishments actually in operation 
in 1854-1855 under government auspices. The two combined 
furnish us with a connected, if not suecinet, account of what 
Governors and Edueational Boards have suggested, attempted, 
declined, or accomplished for the last thirty-five years, in refer- 
ence to Education in South India. 

T'o one interested to the clevation and enlargement of mind 
in so large a portion of our Indian Empire ;—and what thought- 
ful man is not ?—these books possess a sober attraction. They 
trace the slow process, whereby the accumulation of theories, 
experiments, facts, and failures points out the path of future exer- 
tion and sneeess. But in tracing that path through these 
volumes the reader may expect to find but few flowers budding 
by its side. Routine like Dutch gardening has cheeked all 
naturalness. Here and there indeed a Collector, free from the 
stereotyped euphony of government returns, surprises us with 
a paragraph of description or the discussion ofa refreshing novel- 
tv. Macaulay’s well-timed Memorandum on English education 
breathes a cinnamon fragrance over at least 50 pages on cither 
side. And now and then a President or Seeretarv startles us 
with the phenomenon of a figure of speech in official lips, as 
when Mr. J. Norton in advocating the instruction of the higher 
classes graces his argument by the unlooked-for sentence, 
“The light must touch the mountain tops before it ean pierce 
to the levels and depths.’’ But on the whole an Indian Govern- 
ment Record is the antipodes of Indian Light Literature. 
The Appendices are dry and dusty beyond all conception. Not 
only dry but ridiculous, The Witty Reviewer of their Anglican 
prototypes might have exhausted all his caustic upon these 
secular Puseyites with their “genuflexions and cireumflexions, 
their bowings to the Fast and courtesying to the West.” Here 
the “ Secretary of the Educational Department” addresses a com- 
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munication to the Governor in Council.’ There the “ Governor 
in Council” quotes the Seeretary’s communication in a despatch 
to the “loving friends’ in Leadenhall Street. The “ loving 
friends” at some indefinite period quote the Governor’s despatch, 
refer to the Seeretary’s communication, and request a consulta- 
tion with the sister-Presidencies. The “ Governor in Council” 
quotes the “ Honourable Board’s” Despatch and the Secretary’s 
first document, and writes to the Sisters. Whilst they meditate 
reply, the Secretary comes forward with some new suggestion 
aud the wheels revolve as before. But unlike the complicated 
motion of machinery in general, it is difficult to see here the 
formation of any substance, the interlacing of warp and weft ;— 
it is difficult not to see the confusion of the threads. ‘The 
unpopular shape of tins Educational information is more a 
matter of regret than ridicule. Such matters are now of wide 
interest. a m large numbers are spending life and 
energy inthe work. A great deal of private philanthropy is turned 
into this channe l, and the ‘y who exereise it watch eagerly for any 
light upon its course. The Presidencics moreover are learners 
of each other, and whilst all are experimenting, it were well 
that the facts obtained by one should be made common to all. 
Besides many eyes are turned upon this land from home. We 
blame our real or would-be friends there for 3 ignorance, but give 
them no means of avoiding it. Whilst then it would be looking 
for too much to expect that these documents should be less 
prosy than they are, it is a matter of regret, to be remedied if 
possible, that facts of so common an interest should be in the way 
of so narrow a circulation. We are not now following the steps 
of a Bartlett or a Keene, travellers who seize upon each effective 
landscape and striking peculiarity of the country through which 
they pass, and may therefore excuse a lack of attraction in the 
dress of the story. We rather trace the foot-prints of the set- 
tler, surveying his unbroken ground, measuring his first diffi- 
culties , and marking his first attempts at turning the “ wilderness 
aud solitary place” into a “land well-inhabited.” Where many 
are engaged in the same work, surely it is advisable, that 
the history of his doings should find—what India so eryingly 
lacks—a medium of vasy, far-reaching transit. These remarks 
point out the object of the present paper. It does not pretend 
to sit in judgment. Its criticisms will be few and short. It 
aims to bring within reach of the readers of this review the facts 
contained in the volumes before us, by dint of a somewhat more 
perspicuous arrangement of the topies, and without egotism it 
may he said, a little more popularity of style. 

In 1822 Sir Thomas Munro addressed a circular to all the 
Collectors of the Presidency requiring returns of all educational 
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machinery at work in their several Collectorates, In two years 
the information was forthcoming, and forms the ground of all 
after proceedings. As the voveltn contained in the Collectors’ 
Reports remain in a great measure undisturbed, and the agen- 
cies now employed im mstructing the youth of South India are 
much the same as they were then ;—it will be well to place a 
description of them on record. If our educational inertness 
should receive a startling impulse and quickly displace these 
relies of olden time, the narration will remain as at least an 
interesting pourtr: vval of things happily bygone. 

At the time Sir Thomas Munro made up his despatch a con- 
siderable portion of the people received their knowledge, such 
ws it was, by private tuition. The manner of it was the follow- 
ing. A Brahmin or a Sudra of good report for learning and 
sanctity was engaged by the hei ud of a family to instruct his 
bovs. Two or three of his relatives not unfrequently sent their 
children to meet the teacher under the same roof, and thus a 
family school was established. The master received a monthly 
fee of trifling amount from each pupil. But at a certain season 
of the year, on alternate days he was wont, accompanied by 
each of his scholars in succession, to execute a wandering beg- 
ging commission, calling at the houses of such friends as his 
young disciple pointed out. By the harvest thus gathered, his 
ordinary income was much increased. The stailies carried on 
in this private manner were much of the same kind as those 
of the common schools. Home tuition is oft undefined in these 
Reports, but these particulars may be authenticated by any one 
acquainted with the habits of the natives where least disturbed. 

The next and largest sphere of educational labour was in the 
common vernacular schools. Some large provincial town is the 
most fitting place for observing choice specimens. A sketch of 
one taken at a venture is virtually the same as that drawn by 
Mr. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, in 1824, and will serve to 
show the way and means of ordin: ary ‘vernacular education. As 
the morning twilight dawns the boys may be seen trotting to 
school with a black board swinging in the hand or the bundle 
of cadjan- leaves slung across the pind eg The place of — 
Ing is the spacious pial o r verandah of the master’s ene. © 
that of some benevolent friend. When the honours or his. 
honours of regular or irregular attendance have been duly ad- 
ministered, the school may be seen in full opel ration ; a 
stereotyped scene altercd not by revolution of time or change 
of place. A monotonous humming ona high key draws the 
attention of the passer, and should he turn in the direction and 
happen to be an Kuropean, the dull, dead sound breaks into 
a perfect shrick. This ordinary and extraordinary music has 
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been not wunaptly likened to the booming of the ocean, and the 
sharp discharge of some obstructed breaker. ‘The boys are 
divided into classes and the master is assisted by a monitor. 
Presently the first class repeats the lesson appomted on the 
previous day, to be succeeded by the second class. The mo- 
nitor goes through the same process with the lower classes, 
This done the master taking his ratan poimts to the place in 
the cadjan-leaf book, where the lesson for the morrow is to 
he found, and repeats the same in the usual musical tone 
of the natives. ‘lhe scholars in rotation follow him, and at 
each dapsus lingue receive a smart rap from the suspended 
cane. Meanwhile a group of naked infants, sprawling on the 
ground, trace in layers of dust the forms of the letters. Othersmore 
advanced are making their first attempt at the stylus and cadjan- 
leaf, or use a substitute in the shape of the black board and 
a sort of chalk crayon. By way of relief to the dull round 
of duty some refractory juvenile startles the academic quiet by 
loud eries extorted by a severe castigation. Another is com- 
manded to cross his arms upon his breast, to take hold of the 
tips of his ears with his hands, and im this position to rise and 
stoop a given number of times without stoppimg. <A third is 
suspended by lis hands from some cross raiter, with the plea- 
sant addition, if exceedingly bad, of a chutty of warm coals 
beneath his feet. ‘These and many other devices are the way 
in which the pedagogue fulfils the proverbial direction given 
by the parents of the child. “'Take the skin off him, only spare 
his eyes.” Amongst the groups of boys one or two girls may 
now and then be seen; generally the offspring of the unfor- 
tunate dancing women ;—exceptionally the children of some 
modernised parent possessed with the strange fancy of teaching 
his daughter knowledge! The studies of the school are com- 
menced and closed by an orchestral performance. ‘The mo- 
nitor standing up at the head of the school repeats to a sort of 
measure the questions of the various arithmetical tables, and 
receives the answer in a stormy chorus from the boys. In 
the lower classes are taught the letters, the combinations 
of the same in syllables and words and the names of men, birds, 
beasts and other objects. In the reading classes the popular 
works are books of Moral Sayings, Collections of Stories and My- 
thological Traditions. But of these upper studies, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s report still holds true, and an extract will suffice :— 

“The whole of the books, however, in the Teloogoo and Carnataca 
Schools, which are by far the most numerous in this district, whether 
they treat of religion, amusement or the principles of these languages, 
are in verse and in a dialect quite distinct from that of conversation 
and business. ‘The alphabets of the two dialects are the same, and 
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he who reads the one ean read, but not understand, the other also. The 
natives, therefore read these (to them unintelligible) books to acquire the 
power of reading letters in the common dialect of business ; but the poe- 
tical is quite different from the prose dialect which they speak and write: 
andthough they read these books, it is to the pronunciation of the syl- 
lables, not to the meaning or construction of the words, that they attend, 
Indeed few teachers can explain, and still fewer scholars underst nd, 
the purport of the numerous books which they thus learn to repeat 
from memory. Every school-boy can repeat verbatim a vast num- 
ber of verses. of the meaning of which he knows no more than the 
parrot that has been taught to utter certain words, Accordingly, 
from studies in which he has spent many a day of laborious but 
fruitless toil, the native scholar gains no improvement, except the 
exercise of memory, and the power to read and write on the common 
business of life; he makes no addition to his stock of useful knowledge, 
and acquires no moral impressions. He has spent his youth in 
reading syllables, not words, and on entering into life he meets 
with hundreds and thousands of words in common course of reading 
books. of the meaning of which he cannot form even the most distant 
conjecture ; and as to the declension of a noun or the conjugation of a 
verb, he knows no more than of the most abstruse problem in Euclid. 
It is not to be wondered at, with such an imperfect education, that 
in writing a common letter to their friends, orthographical errors and 
other violations of grammar may be met with in alinost every line 
written by a native.”’—Aecords i. 15. 


The school-master receives a payment of from 4 to 8 annas 
a month, is daily presented with a nut for eating by each boy, 
and on each new moon the pupils make a gencral collection 
on his behalf of oil and other articles of domestic worth. A 
present from the parents at the entrance or close of a boy’s aca- 
demic career complete his emoluments. The vast majority 
of Hlindoo children in this Presidency are still left at the merev 
of instruction like this. 

Should any boy have the leisure or the means of pursuing his 
studies further, now as then, he finds the way of doing so by 
enrolling himself as the disciple of a pundit or gooroo. The 
pundit receives his disciples varying in number from 10 to 20 
at his own house, where he conducts them though the Gram- 
mar of the Language, the study of mythological works, and perhaps 
some of thescienees. The scholastic duties commence at night- 
fall. The disciples assemble in some apartment of the pundit’s 
house and being seated in a cirele on the floor, go through the 
repetition of au appointed lesson. The pundit squatted in the 
centre marks and corrects the suceessive blunders. All] is con- 
ducted in the dark and the work often continues until midnight. 
The preceptor is remunerated by a monthly fee of two Rupees 


and upwards, and the personal services’ of his disciples, who 
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perform all menial offices for him, according to a sacred pre- 
cept to that effect. 

The last and highest reach of instruction was to be obtained 
by a College education. The establishment dignified by the 
name of College consisted of a building and a number of pro- 
fessors supported by an endowment of Jand or mone y from the 
ruling kings or some wealthy pagoda. The alumni were young 
men of advanced scholarship, chiefly Brahmins, and often devot- 
ed to a religious life in some one of the many forms prescribed 
by Hinduism. The professors were of course Brahmins, each 
eiving himself up to that science in which he most excelled. 
The subjects most commonly studied were Theology, Law and 
Astronomy. How far the Colleges returned as such in the 
documents forwarded to Sir Thos. ‘Wau answered to this des- 
cription does not clearly appear. Thus of those in the Musuli- 
patam Collectorate we read that the pupils were received into the 
Colleges at an annual charge of Rupees 60 for subsistence, books, 
Ke. Again those in the Tanjore District were confined to 
Brahmins aid the greater number were free. Nine Colleges 
are returned for the Trichinopoly District, upon which the Col- 
lector remarks “there are no schools or Colleges in this Dis- 
trict for the support of — any public funds are appropriated ; 
and no institution for teaching Theology, Astronomy or any 
other science.” This se “we nee throws us quite into the dark as 
to the character of the Colleges in this District. There is no 
separate return of the pupils in the Colleges of the N. D. Arcot. 
The following table shows the number of these institutions and 
their students, with the exception referred to above, as stated to 
Sir Thomas Munro :—- 


Collectorates. Colleges. Students. 
Rajahmundry, a - 219 1454, 
Masulipatam, ba - AOD 199 
Chingleput, ne i 5] 398 
N. D. Arcot, as ae eid 69 0 
Tanjore, .. a ais 109 769 
Trichinopoly, i - 9 151 
Coimbatore, a = 73 724 
Malabar, .. os i l 75 

Total, ‘i i 720 3750 


The result of the whole report was as follows :—Of schools 
and Colleges there were in the Madras Presidency 12,498 with 
an atte dance of 188,000 scholars distributed in ‘the following 


castes :— 
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Brahmins... 42,502 of whom 218 were females. 


Vysee, .. 19,669 Cs S35 do. 
Soodra, .. 809, LOO ee 1868 do. 
Other Castes, 27,518 o 1139 do. 
Mussulman, 13,561 1 1227 do. 
188,650 45.140 


The number of schools being 12,198 and the population 
12,850,041 we have one school to every thousand of the popula- 
tion. Of the proportion of scholars, the Governor says :— 

“It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that of a population of 
12! millions there are only 188,000 or 1 in 67 receiving education. 
This is true of the whole population, but not as regards the male part 
of it, of which the proportion educated is much greater than is here 
estimated ; for if we take the whole population as stated in the report 
at 12,850,000 and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male 
population will be 6,425,000 ; and if we reckon the male population 
between the ages of five and ten years, which is the period which 
boys in general remain at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000 
which is the number of boys that would be at School if all the males 
above ten years of age were educated; but the number actually at- 
tending the School is only 184,110, or little more than one-fourth of 
that number. 1 have taken the interval between five and ten years 
of age as the term of education, because though many boys continue 
at School till twelve or fourteen, many leave it under ten. | am, 
however, inclined to estimate the portion of the male population who 
receive School education to be nearer to one-third than one-fourth of 
the whole, because we have no returns from the provinces of the num- 
ber taught at home.’’— Records ii. 20. 


But the Prussian rule shows a much smaller proportion :— 


“According to the Prussian rule, which is that now generally 
adopted in educational statistics, the school-going portion of the 
male population ought to embrace all boys between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. In a_ population consisting of many millions, the 
children from one day to fourteen years old may be taken at 42 per 
cent. Three-sevenths of these are ‘computed to be from seven to 
fourteen years of age, and by taking half this number so as to exclude 
girls, the number of boys who ought to be at school is arrived at. 
By this mode of caleulation the number of teachable youths through- 
out the Presidency, amounted to 1,156,500 out of a population of 
12,850,000 when Sir Thomas Munro wrote. The number at that 
time actually attending schools was estimated at 184,110, or rather 
less than one-sixth of those of a school-going age.’’—ecords ii. 129. 


The Masters. of these schook were for the most part igno- 
- and inefficient. The amount of income forthcoming from 
te pupils was too trivial to induce able men to enter upon the 
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work. The Edueation as we have scen, was most superficial. 
No attempt was made at communicating knowledge or cultivat- 
ing thought. Just enough imformation was given to the scho- 
lar—and no more—as should sutlice to keep him up to the 
dull, low level of those who were to be his competitors or com- 
panions in the bazaar or im the field, 

Upon this machinery Sir Thomas Munro proposed to graft 
his own schemes of extension and improyement. First in order 
of time, these schemes must be first in order of consideration, 
and in tracing the history of Vernacular Education down to the 
present year, we shall not speak at length of the new systems 
which intereepted its path or altogether closed it, but reserve a 
consideration of them to a paragraph on English Education. 

In 1526, as the first step in Vernacular Edueation Sir Thos, 
Munro proposed to establish 2 principal schools in each Collce- 
torate, one Llindoo and one Mahommedan ; and as teachers could 
be procured, he suggested that this step should be followed up 
hy placing one school in each Tehsildary, giving fifteen to each 
Collectorate. There were 20 Collectorates in the Presidency and 
to each on an average 15 ‘Tehsildarys. Forty ( ‘ollectorate 
and three hundred Thbsildary Schools thus formed the total 
number proposed. ‘The expense of the scheme when fully deve- 
loped was thus stated :— 


To Madras School Book Society for assis- — Rs. per mensem. 

tance in traming Teachers and procuring 
School Books, ; . 700 
20 Collectorate Se hools. Mahommedan, at Rs. 1b per mens 800 
20 do. — do. Hlindoo ,, 1d J 300 
300 'Telisildary Schools, _ , 2700 
Per men. AQ00 





Per an, 48,000 

According to this estimate Sir Thomas applied to the Court 
of Directors for an Educational Grant of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 
[lis idea appears to have been that no school, either Collecto- 
rate or 'Tehsildary—should be established before a supply of 
competent teachers could be obtained from a Central Schoo! to 
he located at Madras. But the Committce of Education which 
he had organised proposed that certain law students waiting for 
vacancies should be employed as Tehsildary Teachers in some 
of the large towns of the provinces. This arrangement was 
carried out, and enlarged by the establishment of Schools of a 
similar character in other towns at the rate of three to each 
Collectorate. The Committee justified this step by observing :— 
“That to delay the establishment of these schools until the 
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clasa of Collectorate Teachers had been formed, would be to 


withhold from the people many of the advantages contemplated 

by eovernment,” and that “ although it might not be expedient 

to establish the full number until the superior class of teachers 

} NNT? | lhe y} le had been formed a faw 

who were to superintend thie whole haa »b formed, a fey 
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achers mieht with great advantage he employed.” — Eventual. 
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31) GL Lehsildary Schools were established, with nine of 
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similar character at Madras. ese SCHOOIS Cisappointed the 
1832 there were but 


hopes indulged coneecrning them. In 
9972 scholars in 67 Vehsildary Schools then in operation, giving 
an averace of thirty-three to each school, 90 being the largest 
number and 70 the smallest in any one school. ‘Two causes 
were assigned for this state of things, both sufficient ; an imeffici- 
ent stall’ of teachers and a total neeleet of supervision. The 
plan for Colleetorate Schools was equally abortive. The “train. 
ed men” of Madras were a decided failure. Out of 38 students 
most of whom had been in the College for six vears, only five 
were recommended for service, and of four of these the report 
was quite unsatisfactory. Whilst things were going on in this 
wnpromising manner the Home Authorities had been made a- 
ware of the new features of Education in Bengal. In that Pre- 
sidency two principles had been largely favoured ;— one, that 
the only medium of communicating Western knowledge to 
the minds of the natives was through the Enghsh language ; 
the other that such instruction must first be afforded to the higher 

and thence distilled at long and refreshing intervals into 
the masses. The Court of Directors embodied these views in a 
despatch addressed to the Governor of Fort St. George, dated 
Dee. 29, 1830. The Board of Public Instruetion seem to have 
looked upon this despatch somewhat gloomily, and made no ef- 
forts to act upon it until they received an unmistakeable reminder 
in a despatch of 183-4, wherein it was directed that the funds pre- 
viously laid out upon the vernaculars, should be expended on 
the establishment of a Central English School at the Presidency, 
und subsequently of model schools. This drove the Board to 
a review of old measures and a statement of their propositions 
lor the future. Twenty model schools were to be established 
at the Presidency with a view to provide a superior class of 
Vernacular Teachers. The ehsildary schools were to be extend- 
ed no further. ‘hose then existing here to be placed under 
the control and supervision of provincial boards, with the aid of 
a paid District Visitor. The propositions of the Madras Board 
were forwarded by the Government to the Committee of Publie 
Instruction at Caleutta. Unfortunately for Vernacular Education 
they called for an opinion at a time when a vital change was 
passing over educational ideas at that Presidency. English 
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versus the Vernacular, West rersas East was dr; awing a crowded 
Court and ealling forth earmest discussion. In the midst of 
the wordy breil Mr. Macaulay brought out his sparkling and 
well-timed minute on the dis :puted question, and immediately 
after, Lord Bentinck, on the 7th Mareh, 1835, gave judgment. 
The East was non-suited. Hindustani, Bengali, Malayalim, 
Tamil, Teloogoo ef alti were put out of possession of their 
native soil in favour of the tongue of a few sovereign strangers. 
Not even a pension and house-room, those cordials—usually 
eranted by the Honorable Company to obsolete kingships,—were 
vouchsafe «| to the deposed royalties. —“ His Lordship in Council 
of opinion—that all the funds een be: for the purposes 
of education would be best employed on English Edueation 
alone.” Reeords IT 27. Mr. Macaulay, Lord Bentinek and 
the Bengal Board of Publie Instruction were the means of with. 
drawing the funds from the support of the Tehsildary and Col- 
lectorate Schools. An ill-regulated experiment of ten years’ 
growth was stop ped mid-way, and with the exception of a few 
half-fledged ideas of raising teachers, Government Vernacular 
Kdueation in the Madras Presidency ceased to be. Twenty 
years have passed since then, and a single paragraph may sum 
up their history as far as this subject is concerned, T he Kast- 
and-West discussion was hushed not stifled by Lord Bentinck’s 
resolution. It awoke again with its many voices. Lord Auck- 
land reviewed the case, confirmed the previous judgment, and 
declined to touch the masses. Lord Elphmstone travailed with 
and brought forth his scheme of planting a Scotch University 
upon Indian soil. Sir Henry Pottinger complained of the low 
state of education in the Presidency, —ten years and more 
fled the while—and did nothing for the “common people. ” 
Governors, Presidents of (¢ ‘ollege Boards, Directors,—all cour- 
tesied and bowed to the Vernaculars, and agreed that something 
must be done for them, but they nursed and fondled the English 
scheme and gave it the whole sugar-plum of the Educational 
Grant. The “High School] with 200 scholars at the most was 
distilling into the masses the elevating influence of western ac- 
complishment ; or to adopt Mr. Norton’s figure, one solitary 
favoured mountain-erest was kissed by the straggling rays, 
making the darkness below more m: anifest and horrible. lwo 
members of Government did indeed turn a glance upon the cast- 
off child and pleaded for it. Professors were then attached to 
the College to teach the vernaculars. Proficients were to be- 
come instructors and literati, producing translations from west- 
ern literature,—especially if they valued the particular approba- 
tion of nt ‘rmment. But profic ients went to the Court or the 
Cutcherry in a large majority, and as far as we can ase ertain no 
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translation or adaptation of English works is forthcoming from 
the University men. ‘To conclude, in Mr. Arbuthnot’s words, 
in I855 “the most unsatisfactory department of the University 
(Edueation 7) has hitherto been the Vernacular.” No doubt 
about it. 

Three experiments have been or are beimg made in a side-way 
which require to be recorded. Mr. Maltby of South Arcot 
Collectorate obtained permission from Government to commence 
two Vernacular Schools, one at Cuddalore and one at Punrooty. 
The one at Cuddalore has been m operation little more than 
a year, and the report is decidedly unsatisfactory. The reasons 
riven to account for the failure are the want of proper supervision, 
the jealousy of private School-masters, and the absence of any 
stimulus to Vernacular Edueation. There is yet no report 
from the one at Punrooty. 

Karly in 1853 Mr. G, N. Taylor, Sub-collector of Rajahmundry, 
established an Anglo-vernacular School at Musapoor, the head- 
quarters of his Sub-collectorate. He followed this step by locating 
three branch Schools in neighbouring towns. They were supported 
by private benevolence ; Mr. Taylor himself being chief con- 
tributor. These schools attracted the notice of the villagers 
who came to Musapoor and the school-towns on business. 
Numerous applications resulted for the establishment of primary 
Vernacular Schools im their own villages ; the applicants un- 
tertaking to defray the expense by a fixed increase on their annual 
revenue demands. Mr. Taylor sent ina list of villages and certain 
suggestions to the Commissioner of the Northern Cirears :— 

“ After some correspondence Mr. Taylor was authorized to car- 
ry out the scheme in the three Delta Talooks of the Sub-division, 
and sanction was granted for the appointment at the Government 
expense of a limited number of masters of a superior grade, who are 
to have charge of a school in the largest of a circle of villages and to 
inspect in turn all schools within a certain range. Authority has 
also been granted for the appointment of a Native Inspector to su- 
perintend the whole on a salary of Rupees 100 per mensem likewise to 
be defrayed by Government.’’— Records xvii. 21. 

From this quarter—as from the North West Provinces—we 
may by and by receive a narration of facts which may show what 
may he done for Vernacular Education by the manifested in- 
terest of Government, and a strict supervision. 

_ In 1850, and 1851, seven elementary schools were established 
in the Goomsoor Khond country amongst a people little better 
than savages. In 1852 these schools were transferred to the 
Madras Presidency, and reduced to three in number. The 
teachers were forthwith dismissed on account of inefficiency. 
fo remedy this state of things the Assistant’s Agent obtained the 
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consent of Government to establish a model school at Russel- 
eondah, from which the most promising boys were to be draught- 
ed into the public service. The best boys in the inferior 
schools were to be translated to the model school. Licut. 
Macdonald could not get a single pupil to his proposed model 
school, and was obliged to abandon the measure. The only 
resource was to attempt the improvement of the local schools 
before referred to, in which were gathered a very small quota of 
children. In one of the three, the progress was satisfactory. In 
making enquiries as to the desire of the people for education, 
Licut. Macdonald met with the strongest opposition to its intro- 
duction, armed by the strangest arguments. The favourite opmion 
was that if the children learned to read their eyes would drop 
from their sockets ! The two flank arguments were more plausible, 
“ we never needed learning ; why should our children have it ?” 
“ Besides, if we send our children to school, we cannot have 
them to fetch water and help in the fields.” ‘ Children from 
the villages round,” Lieut. M. — says “ often came to my tent 
attracted by curiosity. As soon as the subject of schools was 
introduced they would immediately disappear from the crowd, 
and the Maliks would gr avely proceed to inform me that even 
if they wished it, a school could not be established there, as 
there happened to be no children in that particular Mootah.” 
In spite of such a dreary prospect the Assistant obtained per- 
Inission to commence nine experimental schools in addition to 
the three already meutioned, with some suggestions as to the 
improvement of the teachers who might be sclected. 

This Jast and still-pending attempt concludes the fitful 
experimenting of more than thirty years ;—experimenting that 
forms the sum and substance of Vernacular Education in the 
Madras Presidency. 

The beginning of English Education in the Madras Presidency 
was contained in a proposition of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan 
referring to the establishment at Madras of a Central School for 
training the teachers intended for the Collectorate Schools. The 
curriculum of study was as follows; for the Hindoos a gram- 
matical knowledge of the languages of their various provinces ; 
for the Mahommedans, Hindustani, Persian and Arabic ; and for 
all, instruction in the English language and the elements of 
European literature and science. This school as we have already 
seen failed in its objects. The entire number of students was 
38, admitted mostly m 1826. Six years after the Edue ational 
Board reported that not one had reached the required standard. 
The five best qualified were recommended for employment and 
in the course of the two following years nine others were sent out, 
Of only three of the schools ‘under their charge was any 
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favourable mention made im the reports of the Colleetors. In 
[83 ¢ the Board, upon a review of their proceedings, suggested a 
new plan, two paragraphs of which concerned English Eduea- 
tion :- 


“That the Central School at the Presidency should be remodelled 
and devoted to the instruction of candidates for the situation of 
Colleetorate Teachers, 100 of whom were to be entertained, to be 
divided into three classes,—the first of which was to consist of 20 
students, receiving stipends of 15 Rupees a month, the 2nd of 40 
students receiving Rupees 10 a month, and the 3d of 40 students 
receiving Rupees 7;—the whole to be under the management of an 
English Master, qualified to impart instruction in Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, History and European Literature 
in general, and possessed of such experience in the practical tuition 
of these branches of learning as to act as a general Superintendent of 
Public Instruction under the Board and to teach the natives an 
improved system. The Head Master was to receive a salary of 500 
Rupees a month, and was to be aided by an Assistant, also to be 
procured from England, on a salary of Rupees 250.” 

“That a separate English School should be established at the 
Presidency for the gratuitous instruction of general students, under 
un English Master on a salary of Rupees 150 per mensem.’”’— 
Records 1. 2°. 


The reasons for this plan being proposed had transpired in 
the five preceding years. At the Central School, besides the 
Collectorate Teachers clect, a number of general students had 
been admitted. The progress of these pupils was far more sa- 
tisfactory than that of the stipendiary students. But whatever 
desire they might have had to extend their acquaintance, we 
will not say to the highest, but the upper branches of uropean 
learning, no opportunity was afforded them. The instruction 
given was in the veriest sense elementary. This attracted the 
attention ofthe Home Authorities and ina despatch dated 29th 
Dec. 1830, they pressed the two following points, certainly of 
great influence in the after proceedings of education in the Pre- 
sidency. First, The struction of the wealthier classes, 2. The 
requirement for educated natives for Government employment. 
To illustrate these points they referred to the progress of Eng- 
lish education in Bengal. The Educational Board let four years 
pass without paying any regard to the despatch, save jotting 
down a description of the lions which they saw in the way. 
Another despatch of the Sth February, 183 4 surprised them 
with a direct proposition that effort should be made to procure 
teachers from the other Presidencies, and that these being 
forthcoming a large portion of the funds assigned for native 
education should be devoted to the establishment of four model 
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schools at the Presidency. ‘The models were for the study of 
official men visiting the Presidenc y, and were to be re produced 
by them on their own stations. Thus urged the Board — “dl 
the two schools before mentioned ; one for training teachers, 
the other for general education. At tlis particular juncture 
came the decision of the superior Court in favour of English Edu- 
cation. Lord W. Bentinck’s minute found its way to the Southern 
Presidency. The Madras Board read in it the total condemna- 
tion of Vernacular Schools and forthwith suspended them. A 
directory body with a new name took in hand what the College 

Joard had left undone. Their plan was drawn out and sub- 
mitted — 


“The propositions of the new Committee were in some respects 
more comprehensive than the Government plan. They involved, 
Ist the immediate establishment of four Wnalis hh Schools to be lo- 
eated in convenient parts of Black Town, Triplicane and St. Thome, 
®1 the establishment of a Normal Class for training teachers, as 
early as practicable, in connexion with the best school at the Pre- 
sidency, whether a Government School or otherwise, 3d the es- 
tablishment of a College, as soon as the materials for such an Institu- 
tion were to be procured, and the engagement of a well qualified 
person to leeture at the College and teach the Normal Class, as 
well as to exercise a general superintendence over all the Presidency 
Schools, 5th the award of premiums to the teachers of the best 
conducted schools. The only part of the plan which the Commit- 
tee considered to be susceptible of immediate adoption was the es- 
tablishment of the four elementary schools, from which pupils were 
eventually to be qualified for instruction in the Normal Class. and 
in the Colle ‘ge.’ — Records i. 33. 


Three years — no answer to the above. Ultimately 
Lord Auckland of the Supreme Government reviewed the 
principles of sien involved in the scheme and in the main 
supported Lord W. Bentinck. Lord Elphinstone, at the head of 
the Madras Government considered the practical features of 
the plan, quashed the whole, and drew out his design of the 
present University system. His plan—apart from its provisions for 
regulating and governing the proposed University was as fol- 
lows :-— 

‘That it is expedient that a Central Collegiate Institution or 
University should be established at Madras.”’ 

‘The Madras University to consist of two principal departments, 
a College for the higher branches of Literature, Philosophy and 
Science, and a High School for the cultivation of English Litera- 
ture and of the vernacular languages of India, and the elemen- 
tary de ‘partments of philosophy and science.” 

“The governing body to be denominated the President and Go- 
vernors, 
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“The College Department to be placed under a Principal and Pro- 
fessors. ‘The High School under a Head Master and Tutors.” 

“Members of all creeds and sects shall be admissible ; consistently 
with which primary object, care shall be taken to avoid whatever 
mav tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class.” 

“It shall form no part of the design of this Institution to inculcate 
doctrines of religious faith, or to supply books with any such view.” 

‘No pupils shall be admissible in anv department, but such as 
are able to read and write the English language intelligibly.” 

“Pupils shall pay according to such rates as may be hereafter 
established by the President and Governors.” 

“Should any sums be hereafter bestowed upon the Institution 
for the purpose of endowing Scholarships in the High School or 
Studentships in the College, the students and scholars appointed 
to them shall be admitted on such manner as may be determined 
by the President and Governors.’ — ecords i. 42. 

This plan owed much of its success to the earnestness with 
which it was propounded, andits elemencs of popular co-operation. 
It was backed by a long and high sounding petition from 70,000 
natives, regarded by the Educational Directors of after vears as a 
tissue of “ great swelling words of variety.” Huxter Lord EI- 
phinstone and the University, exit the Central School and Com- 
mittee of Native Education. 

Lord Elphinstone’s plan provided for the division of the Uni- 
versity into 2 departments ; a High School for the cultivation of 
English Literature and the Vernacular Languages and the ele- 
mentary departments of philosophy and science ;—and a Colle- 
giate Department for the ‘ higher branches of Literature, Philo- 
sophy and Science.” The new Educational Board also proposed 
plans for the establishment and direction of Provincial Schools, 
about which considerable discussion was excited. We pass 
over the nature and results of this discussion for the present, 
im order to follow the fortunes of the central establishment. 

One of the rules of the High School provided that an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the English language was an essential 
qualification for admission. Suspecting that the existing esta- 
blishments in Madras could not or would not furnish a sufficient 
supply of pupils to pass into the High School under such a 
rule, the new Board established a preparatory school to impart 
elementary knowledge. A Head-master was procured for the 
High School, and on the Mth Apri, 1841, it was opened. 
Sixty-seven pupils were then admitted and 65 pupils were at 
the time in the preparatory school. During the following ten 
years some of the scholars made satisfactory progress, reaching 
even the subjects appointed for the College course. But the at- 
tendance was small, the increase of numbers slow, and the great- 
est difficulty was experienced in retaining the boys to pursue 
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their higher studies. During the first year 148, were admitted, 
i8 left during that period, and at no time m the following ten 
vears did the number on the list exceed 182. So low a number 
excited attention and discussion, Many reasons were assign- 
ed for it; the large fee of 4 Rupees per month and the disad- 
vantageous position of the school-house were the most common. 
The University Board would hear of none other than that the 
checks and dilatoriness of Government had becalmed the po- 
pular feeling, and they proposed enlarged schemes to revive it. 
The Court of Directors hinted that too much must not for the 
present be expected from the High School whilst its superior 
advantages were unknown, and it had to compete with esta- 
blishments where no fee was charged. Matters were in this 
state when Sir Henry Pottimger assumed the Government in 
IS{8, soon after which event, he gave notice that he should 
speedily direct his attention to the affairs of the University. 
Ile did so and discussion in due course resulted, very important 
discussion on the nature of the instruction then and afterwards 
to be given. This talked over, things went on undisturbed un- 
til 1852. Then by the orders of Government the Board pre- 
sented their final propositions, forming the basis of present 
operations. The preparatory school previousty mentioned had 
been broken up in consequence of the foundation of Patcheap- 
pah’s Native School at Black Town, in affiliation with the Uni- 
versity, whence the Board expected to receive a suflicient supply 
of clementary pupils. That hope was cut off. Neither Pat- 
cheappal’s School nor any other furnished an adequate number 
of scholars to the High School. The Board, therefore proposed 
at onee the re-formation of the primary school, and i order to 
secure for it the advantage of the Principal’s supervision, they 
constituted it a part of the University. The organization of 
the High School was left untouched, but the fee was reduced. It 
had long been upheld by the President of the Board on the as- 
surance of many native gentlemen that a reduced fee would 
lower the class of pupils, though it might increase their number, 
On closer examination it appeared that the employes of Govern- 
ment were positively unwilling to pay a large per centage of 
their income for the education of their children. ‘The new fees 
were Rupees 2 per month for the College Department and High 
School, and one Rupee per month for the preparatory school, 
The reduction procured an immediate increase of fifty boys to 
the senior classes. The Board proposed the completion of the 
scheme by the establishment of a Collegiate Department. They 
at one time desired the formation also of Medical and Engineer- 
ing classes as parts of the University but their desire was not 
gratified, The higher branches of literature and science were 
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thus left open for Government confirmation and to these was 
added Law. In advocating the establishment of a College 
Department for the study of these branches it was argued that 
the standard attained by the senior classes of the High Sehoo| 
rendered such a step desirable, that by having Collegiate work 
done under the name of school work, a considerable stimulus 
was taken away both from teachers and pupils, and a shade of 
inferiority thrown upon the Institution im comparison with those 
of the other Presidencies, and that an efficient style of teaching 
would result from an arrangement by which each Professor 
should devote his energies to one class of subjects only. ‘The 
plan was thus submitted to Government. Both the Civil Members 
opposed it. A thorough general education they thought was 
necessary before such a proposition could be deemed fit for 
adoption. Sir H. Pottinger declined to sanction the step. The 
Board repeated thetr arguments, and Sir H. Pottinger finally 
complied on his own responsibility. The College Department 
was accordingly organised. Three out of four Professors were 
appointed, and an attendance of twenty-three alumni was se- 
cured. ‘The demand for Railway employes at the commence- 
ment of 1854 called away the entire first class of this depart- 
ment, pointing at the fact so long regretted, in a new phase, 
that as soon as employment is procurable Scholarship loses 
its charms. The Report of 1851-55 gives the state of the Uni- 
versity in the following Table :— 


Cans. 
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Madras University. 
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The Board aiso proposed the formation of a normal class for 
trang teachers which we shall presently notice. Some steps 
have also been taken in reference to inspection, the Grant-in- 
Aid System and Examinations for Government employ. But 
these matters he must now pass over. Such is the conclusion of 
more than twenty vears’ discussion upon English Education for 
the Presidency. We now turn aside to see what has been done 
for the Provinces. 

According to Lord E|phinstone’s plan, the Madras Univer- 
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sity was to be the centre of a number of Provincial Se hools, and 
these again of Zillah Sehools. A system of promotion from oe 


to the other was to give to the whole vigour and efficiency. ‘The 
pupils of Zillah Schools were to compete for schol: arships i in the 
Provincial Schools, and these again were to be elected by exami- 
nation to fellowships in the Central University. As a first 
practical step under this scheme, it was proposed to establish 
four Provincial Schools ; one at each of the following places ; 
Trichinopoly, Masulipatam, Bellary and Calicut. Before the 
step was carried out various difficulties called for consideration, 
chiefly in reference to the fee and caste prejudices. During the 
discussion of these matters, a total want of teachers put a stop 
to the scheme. The teachers of these Provincial Schools were at 
first to be men of moderate attainments ona low salary. When 
the state of the school justified it, superior masters on a higher 
sulary were to be posted, and the previous heads were to sink 
into subordinates. After enquiry and advertisements no masters 
even of the lower grade could be procured. The Board there- 
fore resolved to take the ultimate course at once and applied for 
authority to procure masters from England, or from the other 
Presidencies on a salary not exceeding Rupees 200 a month. 
The expense involved im this enlarged plan could not be under- 
taken, the Marquis of Tweeddale thought, without reference to 
the Court of Directors. The Court recommended that the 
establishment of these schools should be deferred until efficient 
masters could be trained at Madras, on the enhanced allowance 
if necessary. The Council of Edueation, who had in 1845 
succeeded the University Board in the direction of public 
instruction, drew a yet wider scheme. ‘They proposed e 
establishme mt of nine Provincial Schools with Masters of : 
salary not execeding Rupees {00 a month, procured from Eng- 
land or the other Presidencies. Of course, the Court of Direc- 
tors after declining the prior and less expensive scheme could 
not do otherwise than negative the proposition. ‘Thus Provincial 
Education was left untouched until 1852, the Presidency mean- 
while falling far behind its fellows, and inereasing the difficulties of 
Its path by delaying to encounter them. In that year the Um- 
versity Board was again reinstated, and proposed the establish- 
ment of 5 Provincial Schools with masters of a sal: uy of Rupees 
300) a month, and a total anticipated expenditure for eac th school 
of Rupees 500 per mensem. ‘This “ media via” was authorised 
by the Government, and by the Directors’ last report we are fur- 
nished with an account of the schools now in operation at Cud- 
dalore, Rajahmundry, Combaconum, ¢ ‘alicut and Bellary. It 
is too soon for an opinion. 
The following table will show at a glance the items of atten- 
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The next statistical statement refers to the expense of the 
Edueational staff alone, all contingent and general expenses be- 
ing excladed. 

Madras University. 

College Department, Rupees per mensem, 1380 





High School, .... .. do... .. do... 860 

Primary School, .. .. do... .. dow .. 465 

Vernacular Department, do... .. do. 5S8O B285 

Cuddalore Provincial School, .. .. do. .. 499 

Rajahmundry, .. .. do... .. do... 480 

Combaconum, .. .. do... .. do... 470 

Calicut, .. .. .. .. do... .. do... 440 

Bellary, .. .. .. .. do... .. dow . 820 2159 
Per mensem, .. .. Obb 
Per annum, .. 65,328 


Help has also been derived from Government in aid of cer- 
tain undertakings in Professional Education, an account of which 
scarcely belongs to this review of general Instruction. The 
Reports of the Schools of Survey, Ordnance, Industrial Arts and 
of the Medical College require and deserve a separate notice. 
Two schools for East Indians, some of Swartz’s schools guaranteed 
support by the Company, with certain others in North Arcot and 
Nellore endowed by former Governments, derive assistance from 
Government apart from the Educational Grant. Since these 
educational papers have been issued, further enlargements have 
taken place in the establishment of Zillah Schools and a system 
of supervision, for the particulars of which we must await the 
Directors’ next Report. 

There is but one other class of institutions connected with 
education which remains to be noticed ;—perhaps the most im- 
portant of all; certainly that through the want of which all past 
measures of any extent have failed or been suspended. We refer 
to those intended for the procuring training of Teachers. Most 
of the schemes proposed for this object never reached an experi- 
mental trial or speedily fell to the ground. These may be enumer- 
ated, as a tradesman would the articles of his obsolete stock, and 
the reasons shortly assigned for their ill-success or non-adoption. 

1. Sir Thomas Munro’s plan for providing Teachers for the 
Vernacular Tehsildary Schools. ‘To secure native co-operation 
and allay anticipated opposition, these pedagogues were to be 
elected by the chief men of the village, as any other officers of 
the community. Interest and intrigue had an open field, and the 
new line of instructors was worse than the old. 
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9 We have already referred to the system organised for train- 
ine the Collectorate Masters. Compctent persons were not will- 
ing to proceed to the Presideney on the echanee of such an in- 
come as that held out. The Collector sent up the worst to be 
vot, beeause he could get no better. Many did not know the 
alphabet of their mother tongues. Few had genius or talent 


Most had too many years. ‘The school in six years proved itseli 


a failure. 


3. The Board of Edueation in 183.1 proposed the remodelling of 


the Central School for the traming of 100 Collectorate Teachers 
under an efficient master. The salaries were to be graduated and 


the studies more advanced, meluding instruction m the art of 


teaching. For traming purely Vernacular Teachers mm some way 
not exactly elear, 20 model schools were to be established at 
the Presidency. This plan fell to the ground anmudst the dis- 
eussion on the introduction of an Enelish edueation. 

L. The Commiitee of Native Edueation in 1856 advoeated the 
establishment of a Normal Traine Class in connexion with 
the best school in the Presidency whether a Government School 
or otherwise. Crushed beneath Lord Elphinstone’s University. 

5. The University Board in 1852 amongst other propositions 
presented this: that Normal Classes should be formed in the 
High School for the purpose of training teachers. In 1855 the 
number under training was a dismal duo ; youths of talent find- 
Ing no mducement to enter a line so devoid of emolument. ‘The 
Principal then brought forward an opinion :— 

“The Principal’s plan was to establish two separate classes, one for 
the training of teachers of the vernacular languages for employment 
in the Government Anglo-Vernacular Schools, the other for training 
teachers for elementary Village Schools. The students in the first of 
these two classes were to be persons possessing a moderate knowledge 
of the vernacular and a sight colloquial acquaintance with English. The 
students in the latter class were also to be tolerable vernacular scholars 
but their training was to be directed to the acquirement of those 
elementary branches of knowledge which would form the subjects. 
of instruction in the Vernacular Schools.’”’—Records xvii. 8. 

These suggestions were deferred or declined in prospect of 
the 

6 and last plan;—happily in actual progress; a separate 
Normal School for the specific purpose of training Teachers. 
Che announcement and features of the new Institution were pub- 
lished in the “ Gazette” of January 15th, 1855. We transcribe 
the paragraph entire :— 

“It is hereby notitied for general information that a Govern- 
ment Normal School for training teachers will be opened at Madras 
on the 8d March, 1856 in the premises at Vepery formerly occupied 
by the Vepery Grammar School.” ; 
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The design of the institution ts to provide competent teachers for 
employment as Masters or Under-masters in the Anvlo-Vernacular 
Schools which have been or may we hereafter established throughout 
the Presideney (whether pub sie r private), and to raise up a 
class of Training Masters witha yeh to the eventual improvement 
and extension of Vernacular Kducation by the establishment of 
Schools in the Provinces for the training of teachers for Vernacular 
Schools.” 

‘Candidates for admission as students of-the Normal School 
must be at least 17 vears of age and free from any bodily infirmity 
tending to impair their usefulness as School- masters.” 

They will be required to produce Certificates of moral chat 
racter and conduct, and to show, on examination, a competen- 
knowledge of the following subjects :— 

“Hnelish, comprehending a competent knowledge of Grammar 
age ability to read and explain any moderately easy passage from 
a standard prose author.’ 

W riting from Dictation.” 

- « History, including an acquaintance with the leading facts 
the Histories of England and India.”’ 

“General Geography, and particularly the Geography of India, 
Arithmetic, comprehending the four Simple and Compound Rules, 
Reduction, Vulgar Fractions, Simple Proportion and Simple In- 
terest.” 

The Tamil or Telugu Language (at the candidate’s election) 
including translation into English and vice versa, Candidates will 
also be required to answer such grammatical questions bearing on the 
passages selected for translation from the vernacular languages as may 
test their ability to parse and their knowledge of the construction 
of the vernacular languages selected.” 

“ Candidates who may pass a satisfactory examination in the 
foregoing subjects will be admitted as students into the Normal 
School free of payment.” 

‘ Twenty-five euler of the amounts noted in the 


Ten Schol: wships of Rs. 15 per mensem. margin will be attached 
Ten Do. of ., 20 Do. to the Normal School, 
Five Do. of ,, 30 Do. and will be awarded on 


af . ° eo a +] 
the result of an examination to be held on the 25th Proximo. 
** The subjects of examination will be as follows :— 
‘For Scholarships of the 3d or lowest class.” 
‘ The subjects above specified as being required for admission,’ 
* For Scholarships of the 9d Class.”’ 


“ English comprehending an intimate knowledge of Grammar, and 
ability to read and ex plain any moderate ‘ly easy passage in prose or 
poetry from a standard i: nglish ‘author.”’ ' 

‘ History, including an acquaintance with the leading facts of 
the Histories of England and India.” 

| teal Geography, ond particularly the Ge ography of Great 
Britain and India.’ 
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“ Arithmetic comprehending the four Simple and Compound Rules 
Reduction, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Simple and Double Propor 
tion and Interest.”’ 

‘Algebra, as far as Simple Equations.” 

‘ Kuclid, the two first books.” 

“ The Tamil or Telugu language (at the candidate’s election) including 
translation into English and vice versa with grammatical questions as 
in the examination for Scholarships of the 3d Class. ‘The passages 
selected for translation will be somewhat more difficult than those 
given in the examination for admission and for Scholarships of the 3d 
Class.”’ 


‘For Scholarships of the Ist Class.”’ 


‘English including an intimate knowledge of grammar, and ability 
to paraphrase and explain any ordinary English author, prose or 
poetical.” 

‘* General History, and particularly the Histories of Hngland and 
India,”’ 

“ General Geography, and particularly the Descriptive, Ilistorical 
and Political Geography of Great Britain and India.” 

‘ Arithmetic.” 

“ Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations.” 

© Plane Trigonometry.” 

‘* Popular Astronomy and Mechanics.”’ 

“The Tamil or Telugu language (at the candidate’s election) 
including translation into English and vice versa, with grammatical 
questions and an abstract or precis in the vernacular language of a 
passage selected from a standard English author, such as may tes 
the candidate’s facility and correctness of expression in vernacular 
composition.” 

‘* Each scholar will be considered a probationer for the first two 
months after his election, to enable the Principal of the Normal Schoo! 
to form an opinion as to his aptitude for the art of teaching subject 
to this proviso, and to the condition of the Scholarship-holder 
manifesting due proficiency at the periodical examinations of the 
Institution, each Scholarship will be tenable for two years, at the end 
of which period, or sooner if he obtains a certificate of qualification, 
the holder will be appointed as teacher in a school on a salary of 
Rupees vU per mensem or higher, according to the grade of his cer- 
tificate ; or in the event of there being no vacancy at the time of his 
passing his final examination, he will be allowed to retain his Scholar- 
ship until a vacancy occurs,” 

. * Kach scholar on his election to a Scholarship will be required to 
sign a written agreement to the effect that he will not voluntarily 
quit the: Institution, until he shall have obtained his certificate of 
qualification as a ‘Teacher ; and that he will subsequently serve for not 
less than five years in the Educational Department, failing either of 
which conditions he will refund such sum as he may have received on 
account of his Scholarship.” : 
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The school thus announced was opened on March 4th in the 
present year, and the business of procuring the right instruments 
of edueation has commenced in good earnest. 

It has often been said that Scott’s fictions are frequently 
dismal enough m the centre but joyous in the conclusion. So 
our review. It is dark enough to satisfy an owl from the begin- 
ning downwards, but we have reached one sunny spot, and there 
we sit down to pen a few reflections on what we have read and 
written. 

[n the remarks we may append to this statement of eduea. 
tional proceedings we shall confine ourselves to those subjects 
which appear clearly to arise out of the facts narrated. We 
would not forget, in every regret or censure to which we may 
give expression, the awkward position in which Educational Au 
thorities have been placed. They have been the very tenmisballs of 
routine. Krom Madras to Leadenhall Street, thence to Bengal, 
thenee home again. Shifting governments have begotten shift- 
mg schemes. No edueational measure has yet been fairly tried 

save one; none, save one that can properly be called an expe- 
riment. If then we may speak strongly of any department of 
this important work, it must be remembered that we do so 
in full consciousness of every disadvantage and in full allowance 
forit. We have now come to a defimte statement of unembo- 
died theories, exploded schemes, initiative attempts and pro- 
claimed purposes. It is well therefore not to allow the oppor- 
tunity for reflection to pass unimproved. 

We think then that it may now be fairly concluded,—and the 
conclusion ought to be received without any charge of prejudice, 

that the establishment of the Collegiate Department of the 
Presidency College was decidedly premature. As far as the 
report leads us, we find that the highest number ever under in- 
struction there is that of 1854-1855 namely twenty-eight. The 
awkwardness of the position into which the professional staff 
has thus been thrown was felt by the principal and is thus 
stated :— 

“The number of scholars who have remained to prosecute their 
studies in the Collegiate Department is extremely small, and when it 
is considered that the services of the Principal and two Professors are 
to a great extent given up to the instruction of these youths, it may 
appear that the interests of the very large majority who fill the other 
departments of the University are sacrificed to those of the few, who 
are found fit to profit by the more extended course of study the Col- 
legiate Department is intended to afford. We are aware that such an 
apprehension was felt when the establishment of this department was 
originally proposed ; but we believe it to be unfounded, and much as 
it is to be regretted that thre advantages of these classes should as yet 
have been restricted to so few, we see every reason to think that no 
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208 EDUCATION IN MADR 
other arrangement would have served e pually well to Carry out t) 
objects of the institution.” 

The conviction referred to at the commencement of this para 
eraph will be entertained we are inclined to think by most of 
our readers. For surely it is reasonable to reckon a depart- 
ment of Rs. 20,000 per annum for the oversight of twenty-eight 
boys rather an e _ nsive way of supporting the dign ity and answer- 
ing the ends of Hindoo ry Education. Were the point 11) 
dispute an organization of first class carriages, and not of first 
class pupils, were the passengers mm these car rlages of expensivi 
splendour as few compar atively as the pupils im these “ont 
classes, we are pretty confident that the Directors of any Rail- 
way would summarily condemn the unprofitable speeul: ve and 
sive the passengers the choice of an alternative, either to ride 
at undiminished speed in a good second class or not to ride at 
all. The Principal hides himself behind the plea that no other 
arrangement would have served equally well to carry out the 
object of the Institution. What the object of the Institution is, 
is not stated. But suppose it be said that it is the diffusion of a 
knowledge of European literature and science among the higher 
classes ;—that it is the provision of able and accomplished men 
for Government employ; then whilst representatives of these 
singe classes and these embryo men of accomplishment are 

» few in number, it is diflicult to show that facts have not 
omnia the wisdom of the proposition made by Mr, Elhott in 
1852, that such pupils should be formed into a Collegiate class 
in the High School under the care of the Head Master, he hav- 
ing been set at liberty therefore by the appointment of an Assis- 
tant, and such an argument borrows additional force from the 
fact that in this very report the Principal complains of the hol- 
lowness and iaccuracy of the High School Instruction. ‘True, 
we should have C ollege studies pursued in the garb of school 
tasks, and lose all the honor and stimulus, set as a jewel, in the 
lofty = “Collegiate Department,” but most people not pos- 
sessed of an enlighte ned disregard for monetary waste would 
count sd je wel and its setting, dear at the annual instalments 
we are paying for it. If we speak of the natives, whose vanity 
and love of distinction the bauble was to awaken, they have 
proved the low estimate which they set upon the “ stimulus dig- 
nity” and all else included in this m: wie name. 


The Director does not speak in a very cheerful tone of the 
matter :— 


“ But notwithstanding the long continued ill success of the Uni- 
versity in attracting any considerable number of scholars, and the 
difficulty which is stil] experienced in filling the higher classes, it ma) 
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safely be asserted that the institution has not altogether failed in 
carrying out the object with which it was founded. ‘The value of the 

poi ol unparted in it is sufliciently attested by the facility with 
which all those who have gone thro uch the higher classes have ob- 
tained employment and promotion in the puble service. Of the 
36 scholars who have taken proficients’ degrees, 22. are at present 
employed in vi ious situations connected with the Civil admuinistra- 
tion of the country, on salaries varying from Rs. 40 to Rs. 815 a 
month. One is Deputy Dewan under the Rajah of Travancore ona 
salary of Rs. 300, seven hold situations in the Educational Depart - 
ment, four of whom are in the University, two in Patcheappah’s Insti- 
tution and one in the Cuddalore Provineial School—-four are mer- 
chants and the last is without employment in independent clreum- 
stances. Of the Government employes one has already risen to the 
oftiee of Naib Sheristadar in the District of Masulipatam and another 
\\ ho only qu “itt «l the High Se thool 1 » LS. 2 has been promoted toa 
Tehsildarship in Raj: thmundry.’ 


These words leave the complaint untouched. For it must be 
remembered that most of these proficients were tramed under 
the very system recommended by Mr. Elliott, Collegiate High 
School class. Then we do not see what there can be in the 
position of a Government writer, a Tehsildar or even a Deputy 
Dewan, which could not be better furnished by a thorough 
proficiency in Tligh School studies, or if need be, of College 
studies in a High School class, than such out of the way 
knowledge as that contamed in the Examination Papers of the 
University Report, communicated by a Principal and three 
Professors. As we shall show at large presently, situations of 
equal and greater responsibility at home are filled by men who 
possess a thorough education like that referred to, and nothing 
beyond. We do not say that these matters might have been fore- 
seen, least of all by men who looked on the future through 
Collegiate lenses. Some men of confessed ability did foresee 
them. We now simply emphasise the fact. The defects of 
the Collegiate Department and the avocations to which the 
alumni have betaken themselves, prove that the name of Col- 
lege, a Principal and three Professors ; Newton and Adam 
Smith, Shakespear and Bacon and Rupees 20,000 a year have 
thrown up a handsomely tinted but expensive bubble. 

One great draw-back to the increase of the Collegiate Depart- 
meut, of which the University Board complain, might have been 
forescen ; and it is one that will continue to cripple the Um- 
versity until one of its fundamental rules be altered. ‘The 
Board complain that the higher classes of students have not re- 
ceived large accessions from other institutions. Now most of 
the other institutions are under the care of persons whose aim 
is to impart a sound and if need be, a high education in connec- 
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not be free to send him to an institution where the Bible had 
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higher education themscives such is the fact. At many ot 


the chief Missionary Institutions a group of advanced students 

will De found receiving imstruction mn proper C\ iegiate studies, 
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This channel of supply will remain closed so long as the rul 


excluding the Seriptures remains on the University Statute 
Book 

There are but two other sources external to the University 
from which = its ites classes can be supplied. Provincial 
Scholols and Native Institutions. Years must pass before Pro- 
vincial Schools are numerous enough or the education in them 
thorough enough, to furnish any adequate number « { students to 
the highest department ot the oe Presid ne Vv (' QO Te: re as to the 
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Iphimstone himself would b y this time 


hatives :—even Lord E 
be despairing of any efficient he!p in that direc ‘tion. ‘The best 
hope the University Board can indulge on that point is that a 
dozen Pateheappahs may be removed from their paths of 
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lethargy an , mammoni sm, may leave a dozen or more laklis of 


Rupecs for charitable purposes, wherewith the Director may 
set up in life and endow a dozen preparatory schools ;—dutiful 
daughters supplying from their own frames the sustenance 
needed by a half-starved parent. 

Another eause like ly for a length of time to limit and con- 
ract the supply of College students has already began to 
oparate, In 1854, the whole of the first class was swept away 
by the demand for Railway apprentices. This is but the hegin- 
ning of sorrows. The Railw; ay, or we hope soon to say, the Rail- 
Ways ; the numerous lines of Te legraph ; the rapid extension of 
engineering Operations in the w ay of land roads and water roads, 
with the increase of commercial Openings resulting from the 
x rowth of these movements, will for mai lv years perc ‘mptorily 
eall for a grade of servants of just that sti andard which a High 
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School head class might furmsh. Any further education will 
be. most easily obtained, and most efficiently learned in the par- 
ticular branch entered. The expenence of 1854 must be un- 
dergone many times in years to come. A community branch- 
ig out in extensive undertakings, each erving for employes _ 
like a hundred mouthed Hydra—will not in the nature of 
things suffer its requirements to remain unsatisfied, whilst its 
youth indulge a few more years of Collegiate study, acquir- 
knowledge very much superior to the wants immediate ‘ly 
around them. If then the channels for supplying students to 
the Collegiate > De partment are so few and unpromising, and the 
demands for good scholars are hkely to be as urgent and con- 
tinuous as we hom pointed out, then it appears next to certain 
that years must pass, before that department can be deemed any 
thing like necessary. 

a these circumstances a rigid economist might be pre- 
pared to sav, ‘cut off the superfluity and save the Rupees.” 
But it is one thing to avoid the commencement of an unneces- 
sary expense, another thing to revoke a step once taken. Much 
public money is already sunk in this undertaking ; publie opi- 
nion and an appearance of consistency and perseverance are In- 
volved ; the department will be eve ntually required ; we hold 
this hope as eagerly as any one of the Professors. So that we 
are inclined to say “let this expensive educational Utopia re- 
main standing simply because it is upon the ground.” One 
proviso may however be suggested. From Lord Elphinstone’s 
outline it would appear that he intended some such department 

be attached to each of the Provincial Schools. Whether the 
present Director has it in his mind to carry out such a view, or 
lay it aside, we have no means of knowing. But the execution 
of such a plan would but be the reduplication of our blunder. 
lustead of it let each Provincial School form tts own College 
class, and bring that class to a standard of thorough information, 
and then transfer its best and worthiest members to the Head 
Department of the Central Institution. Such boys would in all 
probability be able to bear the expense of the tri ansfer, for none 
but the children of w althy parents could remain long enough 
under tuition to obtain such advancement.  Exe« ptions to this 
would have proved themselves quite worthy of a provision by 
Schol: arships. In this way the classes of the ( ‘ollege Depart- 
ment might be filled up, and after a while we may see the « correc- 
tion, partial at least, of a costly mistake. 

The views we have stated in the preceding paragraphs will 
be sustained by an examination of the curric ‘ulum of studies 
laid down for the Provincial Se ‘hools, the High School and the 
College. Before coming directly to the matter in hand we 
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may refer to the peculiar formation of f the Hindoo mind. The 


Hindoo boy who pre edusents himself for cation cherishes a 
pride easily seduced by a show of superiority, a vanity that over- 
looks or despises the beaten path of applic ation: a memory 
que ‘k and tenacious, utterly independent of the understanding, 
asking only sight and sound ; an ambition that will be satis- 
fied if an appearance of pre-e minenee be attained ; and a talent 
of tortuous deception almost boundless. One word expresses 
that quality which is most wanting in the Hindoo mind and the 
absence of which vitiates the whole ;—thorough integrity. An- 
other shows its positive and ever-active passion ;—display. 


No one intimate with Hindoo youth will deny the justness of 
this deseription. eo defects of character lie at the — 


that inaccuracy of knowledge and expression in the scholar 
the tligh 5 Gee of which the Principal complains. rte 
scheme of education not calculating upon these features of men- 
tal formation will ensure loss and inefliciency. Now in turning to 
those parts of these Records which treat of the studies of the 
various grades of scholars, it 1s satisfactory to see that in all but 
one branch, a reasonable course has been pursued. The stu- 
dies of the Provincial Schools are contained in the following 
programme :— 


The following instructions in regard to the course of study to be 

pursued were furnished to the Head Masters on their appointment : 

‘A scheme of the course of instruction in the English Department 
which should be adopted at the commencement is annexed. It in- 
cludes instruction in the English language, in General Geography, in 
Klementary English and Indian History, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, 
Plane ‘Trigonometry, Mechanics, the Elements of English Literature, 
English Composition and Mensuration. In the Vernacular Department 
the mstruction 1s to be confined to a grammatical study of the Malay- 
alim language and translations from and into E nglish.” 

‘The Engl lish may be extended hereafter to the higher branches of 
literature and science as the attainments of the scholar’s advance, but at 
first it will probably be found impossible to form a class in the higher 
parts of the course specified in the present scheme, and it is hardly 
necessary to chserve that any attempt at the formation of classes in 
the more difficult subjects, until the scholars are thoroughly well 
grounded in the more elementary subjects, would be altogether pre- 
mature. The Board would especi tally desire to impress upon you the 
necessity of enforcing as good grammatical and idiomatic knowle dee of 
the English language as a nece ssary qualification for admission into the 
highest of the classes specitied in the present scheme.”’ 


The curriculum of the High School does not much differ. The 
standard adopted by the Examiners for Government Rewards 
in subjects re quisite for pi assing a, Is about ps irallel. Now if this 
measure of learning be placed betore the mind of able teachers 
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who will in every detail and in every successive grade insist 
tipon thoronghness and accuracy, we shall shortly have men 
in our Courts, Cutcherries and public oftices of solid worth, 
prepared thereby for progress in their several walks; not 
men who deeming that they have reached the maximum of learn- 
ing, disgust us with constantly recurring proofs of an intellect 
both poor and proud. The more carefully we consider this stand- 
ard of instruction, the more are we convinced of its fitness to the 
state of education in the Presidency, to the future destinies of 
the pupils, and to the full development of an educational system. 
It hetits the state of education in the Presidency, tor before any 
higher measures, can consiste tly be pursued, the re 1s wanting aT 
stratum of sound western knowle ‘dee W ide-spr ad amongst the po- 
pulation. It befits the destinies which await the scholars in atter 
life, at least for many years. We have carefully read over the 
list of proficients and the positions upon whic +h the *v have en- 
tered. Par: ile! s thereto may be found m the length of a London 
Street. An Indian writer and an English clerk are not much 
different. A Naib Sheristadar has not half the work, nor half 
the responsibility, nor requires half the talent of the Manager of 
al — or fourth rate Bank. A Deputy Dewan of Travancore 
or any other Province would bear but poor comparison with the 
heuicains of a London shipping-house. The Edueationalists of 
the proficient’s list would suffer by being placed by thie side of 
third or fourth rate English ushers. ‘The Agents of a Road, a 
ee a Telegraph or a Canal should be much the same in 
Kent and Caleutta. Yet situations like those we have mentioned 
are filled for the most part by men who on starting m life had 
a thorough appreciation of Enelish Literature, but had never 
been put to the anatomy of a passage from Shakespear or Mil- 
ton; were thoroughly trained in all the lesser branches of Mathe- 
mi tio s but innocent of its higher mysteries ; with talents turn- 
ing almost instinctively to business, but almost as little acquaint- 
ed with the theories of trade as when little children they solved 
the mystery of shuttlecocks beg dear at Shrovetide ; or ina bad 
season three instead of. six apples being sold for a penny. 
Honest, upright, active and of ready skill, though likely enough 
ignorant of Smith’s moral sentiments, or the veriest metaphysic: al 
tractate, but not so ignorant of the Highest Book of Morals. 
Such men thrown out annually from the classes of private and 
Grammar Schools might be free from the thinly spread but showy 
or of “ College” studies, but 
they had the gold within. Entering their seve ral paths of em- 
ployment, their well-formed mental habits fitted them to urge 
vigorously the studies peculiar thereto, And the vast supply 
of men who have made their w ay to the lower House of Parlia- 
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ment, and fill almost entirely the better ranges of the social 
scale, has proved how etlic lent Is a thorough educ ation, though it 
may not be the highest, to clevate the chief portion of a popu ™ 
tion. or these reasons we think that this is the peculiar sphere 
of Government Education im = India. Let them give the 
Hindoo lad a thorough working world education, let them not 
fix their eves on Collegiate beuches and be dissatisfied when their 
students fail in reaching them, then will they pursue a course 
fruitful of good to India, and less fruitful of disappoitment to 
themselves. 

Advancing the views we have done upon the Collegiate De- 
partment, and upon the point now before us, it will be easily 
surmised that the one table of studies to which we take excep- 
tion is that which outlines the work of the Professors ;—save 
only the Professor of Law and Political Keonomy, Bacon and 
Moral P hilosophy, Astronomy and the High Mathe matics appear 
wofully out of place, because based on a false conception of the 
future work of the pupils, whether it be of a writer, a Sheris- 
tadar or a De ‘puty Dewan. 

Neither let it be said that in presenting these remarks we 
manuitest a depreciation of high education, and discountenance 
the establishment of Halls of Le arming “ whence may issue a due 
supply of men to serve thei country both in Chure hand State.” 
[t is our very reverence for such institutions, and our firm 
belief in their beneficial mfluence upon a nation’s highest pro- 
eress, that deepen our sorrow in perusing the Report of pt 
Madras Collegiate studies. Their estabhishment at a period s 
inopportune is a bar and not a help to high education. By ory 
house haste the strength and health is foreed from trunk and 
core. [lad the plan advocated by Mr. Thomas, aud Mr. Elliott 
been followed how naturally the cultivation of accomplished 
learning would have resulted. A range of sound scholars would 
have continued to pour from the High School and other Institu- 
tions into the openings awaiting them, until the supply was more 
than equal to the demand. Me anwhile a process of clevation would 
naturally have been put in operation. Those who had the gift of 
e mployme nt, whether Government or private individuals, finding 
the supply at the old standard ready and easy, would have 
sought superior agents by demanding highe Y qualifications. ane 
applicants themselves secing that suecessful competition de 
pended wholly upon superior schola ship, would have sought to 
obtam it by a longer period of academieal study. Those who 
the while were realy emulous of the honours of learning, 
wane have found room for the satisfaction of their ambition 
in attainments remarkable at onee for soundness and compass. 
Such a plan bears all the marks of natura! up-growth, sub- 
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stance and eflicicney. That it would by this time have pro- 
duced any such complete result as that to which we have just 
now referred, cannot be said. But it would already have 
made an eflicient High Sehool, and have laid the foundation of 
future excellence. No such confidence can be entertained of 
the scheme now in operation. High Edueation broke the 
soil by dint of forcing, and by foreing and urging it has ob- 
tained its pitiable erowth. The stimulants appear to increase 
in number and intensity annually. First, to successful scholars 
assurances of Government favour were to be conveyed; their 
names were to be published im the ‘ Gazette’—both which 
provisions implied assistance towards employment, then money 
rewards were held out for competition, and now the Publie Exa- 
miners think that a right to employment must be conceded, 
and permanent worldly advantages held im prospect. These 
very men who suffered not learning in her own homely mien 
to descend into the crowd « ff youthful toilers, to cheer them 
and raise them step by step, up and up the hill capped by her 
lofty temple ;—those who foreed her into an inner shrine and 
there saw her deserted save by an insignificant group of 
unworthy worshippers, must now deck her with worldly trinkets, 
and fill her hands with gold dust to seduce those whom love 
could not attract. We dissent from the plan of these College 
studies beeause they are made popular only by a system of 
degrading and unhe althy stimulus in the way of promise d favour 
and emolument. 

Nor is the presence of such a grade of learning, backed by 
such rewards, without a direct and immediately injurious effect 
upon the studies of the boys. In any school and most of all 
ina school where Jove of distinction and vanity are the chief 
mental characteristics, the attachment of numerous rewards to 
peculiar qualifications has atendency to lead the mind to a 
speedy acquirement of such qualifications at the expense of 
habitual correctness, aud thorough fitness of intellectual strength. 
This we are inclined to believe has something to do with the 
inaccuracy of thought and expression noticed by the Principal 
as a defect of the High School. A similar inaccuracy and 
indistinctness of thought will strike even a careless reader of 
the published answers of the Collegiate students. All have 
pressed to obtain just as much knowledge as would secure their 
preferment, and their eagerness has outstripped their sound. 
ness. We will give our readers opportunity of judging of the 
correctness of our observation. ‘The questions proposed at the 
examinations at the College and for Government Rewards are 
of as simple a nature as their subjects would permit, vet the 
answers prescnt those defects to w hich we have referred. 
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Vi eatakismama bil ketehine the plot of Richard Ty. iia 
Ile the king) takes t} 

Wiis Craunt (t ‘i. fect hic r ot Bolinebroke) endl sentences Norfolk 

cO Per ual banishment wile the other only for six VCeers, 


gt % ye 7 
ie adviee of his mimuisters amone whom 
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The p rincipal moral of the ¢ if 
diserace wh ich a king draws upon Aim by mixing himself 


ah 


a em with favourites, and | allowing them too much hep. 
ties with him.” 

Gopanliah affords an unexampled specimen of the chief fea- 
tures of Hindoo superficiality, grand words imaccurately  re- 
membered, unconnected sentences, true significants of 


uncon- 
nected thoneht, and a miserable neglect of Grammar. The 
subjeet us Richard’ 3 Character. “When he returns to his 


native country’—he does not step upon his *“earth’ with the 


self-contiding port of one who is ready to defend it agaist an 
enemy; he addresses his kingdom as if it were a living thins 
a friend that would espouse Ais cause and arm in is cause (what 
connection between the first and last clauses 7) 

“So weeping, smiling, greet L thee my earth 

And do thee favour with my royal hands.” 


The old habits of kingliness and the e//ec? of flattery produces 
in him a sort of wordy courage, Which more clearly be ‘trays his 
moral weakness. Indecision is another trait in lis character. 
It does not arise from the depth of his philesophy as is the eas 
in Hamlet, but simply Richard is inert and inactive and yields 
himself to every new impression. (Inertness, inactivity, versatile 
impressibility and indecision |! An odd character.) ‘Lhe pictures 
of irresolution are s/i// wonderfully drawn by the poet when 
Salisbury Seerop inform Richard of the desertion of the Welsh 
men under their command. Richard sometimes says that he is 
prepared to meet the worst and at other time carries the divine 
right of kings too far says ‘not all the water in the rough rude 
sea, &e.” “ Richard’s conduct in the conversation from the 
walls of Flint Castle with Northumberland who brings a message 


from Bolingbroke and the king’s dallying with the resignation of 
the crown.” (No_ pri = or event). But this is enough of 


Gopauliah. The ve ry 1 at sentence also lacks predicate and 
event, whilst the paragr: st 1 concludes with a feather, stolen we 
will venture to say trom the Professorial e ip. “In fact Richard 


would have been a worthy man to love an 1d: aie’ monarch to 
kneel before.’ ‘this Gopauliah Is specially mentioned by the 
hxaminer aud his answers are safely recommended for publi- 
cation! The same pupil presented himself as a candidate for 
Government Rewards in elementary subjects, and failed de- 
eidedly, the Examiners report, in Arithmetic aud Elementary 
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\lecbra, Elementary Astronomy and Mechanies and partially 
1 ‘Enelish paper. On reference to the list of marks it will 
eat ra seen that his name bears no great honour in connection 
either with Indian History, English Hlistory or Geography, 
In the first oe eot 23 marks out of 10, in the seeond 22 out of 
i { 


>, In the 29 out of 15. “bhis looks rather awkwardly by 
the side of Rie hard If. and Bacon’s Essays. ae 

Ramasawmy figures rather la wely in the Report, but we 
have seldom more skilful jugglery with undefined phrases than 


his answers present. Ile 1s requested to paraphrase the follow- 


la: 
}?, 
ih 


lg passage :— 

‘l'o speak now of the true temper of an Empire, it is a thing 
rare and hard to keep ; for both temper and distemper consist 
of contrarics, but it is one thing to mingle contraries, another to 
mterchange them.” The work is done in the following style : 
“with regard to the proper condition of Government it is a dif- 
ficult matter to preserve it, for both good temper and distemper 
result from contrary qualities bemg mingled (!) together ; the 
former is produced by ble nding them im due proportion and the 
latter by interchanging them im extremes.” 

“In the case of a Government the “ true temper” is secured 
hy an equal and timely interchange (!) of power: and the 
“distemper” is produced by an unequal and untimely inter- 
change of power, pressed too far and relaxed too much,” 

The figure employed is left unopened ; Bacon’s terms are 
repeated over and over again without being defined, whilst the 
unfortunate use of them in a direc ‘thy opposite way to Bacon’s 
formula is a crack through which utter confusion of thought 
ereeps out. In another answer from the same youth, we mark- 
ed off six gross grammatical errors in the space of nine print- 
ed lines. 

Another College student whose answers are published in the 
Report, on presenting himself as a candidate for Government 
Rewards, was declared to have failed decidedly in English and 
Indian History, and partially in English Composition ! 

We had marked, for quotation several other ilustrations of 
our remark, but think that these will be sufficient. If any one 
will be at the pains to peruse these answers and not accept 
them for prodigies because they are found in the Report, he will 
come to our conclusion that an unnatural strain after high 
attainments has begotten that bareness of thought and poverty 
of expression whic hh invari: bly result from a deficient eround- 
work. 

We have penned these remarks on the — Department of 
the University and its instruction in comp! ete liberty from any 
party feeling. When the project was discussed the writer was in 
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the midst of an educational war on another soil, and therefore 
must be acquitted of pouring forth the dregs of old antipathy, 
The facts only have been placed before him, and in them his re- 
marks find a painful foree. If these arguments are truce, some 
practical lesson should be placed before the eyes of those who are 
pledged to Collegiate instruction and engaged in it. An arrest 
should forthwith be placed on the imercase of Government 
inducements. No unnatural etlorts should be made to enlarge 
the number of College students. If the classes should die out, 
all the better. ‘Lhe pupils of the High School and Provincial 
Schools may be gladly allowed to betake themselves to public 
employment, requiring a higher or lower standard of mental 
acquirements, Neither murmuring nor melancholy need arise 
from such a movement. It is a natural and safe one. And 
When a Director of Public Instruction shall do for the next 
thirty years what Mr. Arbuthnot has done for the past he will 
have a very different story to tell of both High School and 
College. 

In the heat of discussion sectarian partitions rise ligh and 
prominent. The vision is contracted. A middle way is never 
dreamed off. Such appears to have been the case in the dis- 
cussions of 1834 and 1835 in reference to the education of the 
many or the few. One party said © work from the base upward.” 
Another said “ let the light search its way downwards.” — But 
now that the fervour of discussion is past, time, that Hneimecr 
who works without sound of hammer or ring of the trowel, has 
levelled the party walls, and from amid their veins is construct- 
ing a happy middle path. No one would be so infatuated now as 
to say that languages so poor as those of South India in sub- 
stantive knowledge, and im worthy ideas can be the imstruments 
of popular education without a large infusion of western 
thought and newly mvented terms. Equaily unreasonable, would 
it be for even a Macaulay to aflirm that the education of 
the higher classes in refined literature would in any reasonable 
or unreasonable time permeate and raise the mass of the popu- 
lation. The Director of Public Instruction seems to be torm- 
ig for himself a sphere of exertion borne out by the parallels of 
England and Russia and ably sketched by Mr. ‘Thomas :— 


“ But intelligent natives who have been thus educated, may, as Teach- 
ers in College and Schools, or as the writers and translators of useful 
books, contribute in an eminent degree to the more ceneral extension 
among their countrymen of a portion of the acquirements which they 
have themselves gained. and may communicate in some degree to the 
native hterature and to the minds of the native community that 1m- 
proved spirit, which, it is to be hoped, they will theniselves have im- 


- 
‘ 


if a ae ' ; 
bibed from the influence of European ideas and sentiments.” 
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The Provincial Schools are established. Competent masters 
have been procured from England. An increase of salary 
awaits their intimaey with the vernaculars. Beneath these we 
hear of the formation of ZAillah Schools, the Masters of which 
are for sometime to be Europeans, but ultimately natives of 
sound European knowledge. Farther in’ the distance looms a 
scheme for direct vernacular mstruction im common schools. 
But ere that be realised Training Schools for Vernacular Teachers 
are to be established in the Provinces we hope the Director 
has got some plan for improving in the meanwhile the charac- 
ter of the present vernacular instruction. There is that proposed 
by the Board of Instruction im I83t similar to the one 
suggested by Mr. Adams for Bengal, and followed in the North 
West Provinces. Its features are supervision by a mixed Ku. 
ropean and Native Committee with the aid of a Native Visitor, 
the holding of examinations, the communication of improved 
methods of teaching and the imtroduction of vernacular 
school books. We have not the means of knowing the Diree- 
tor’s intentions on this subject, but would suggest that all the 
ends proposed in this scheme would be answered in the trans- 
ference of the work to Government Sub-Inspeectors. There 
is no doubt that the perusal of the volumes before us leads 
to the conclusion that little dependance is to be placed on the 
popular idea of native co-operation. 

Lord Munro tied it in his vernacular seheme and made bad 
worse. Lord Elphinstone backed his University proposition by 
a petition of 70,000 natives, asking the place of co-operators and 
declining in lofty language an education dependant upon charity. 
There the matter ended. Few boys entered the school and not a 
penny was thrown into the Educational treasury. Mr. Norton 
was deceived by this co-operation imto the continuance of an ex- 
orbitant fee, Official natives have stickled for every little pre- 
judice and a free edueation has been carried in spite of them. 
We have not got the men to work with us we must make them 
before we can use them. 

But we are made the less anxious as to the Director’s plans 
by observing his tone of feeling. If we judge him rightly, deci- 
sion and despatch, expressive of ideas found not once in thirty 
years’ experimenting, breathe in his plans and expressions, He 
forms in his own mind a clear scheme of the matter to be done 
and will do it quickly. Closing these two volumes and coming 
into contact with the more recent schemes of Education and 
with the spirit of its Director, always excepting the Collegiate 
Department, we see a cheerful prospect before us. Now in 
truth a hand of social settlers appear upon the soil, their num- 
ber will speedily inerease, and ere another 10 years are gone 
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shall look upon the eee that has been cleared, the sod 
broken ;—the lain enriched, the fu rrows formed, the fresh blades 
in the ridges—happy promises of a hi isting and Joyous harvest, 
making clad the sower of bygone years, furnishing seed to his 
suecessor, and giving bread to the eater. 


When energetic Governors-General have brought beneath our 
sway large and — pron inees; When able administrators have 
laid down their systems of eovernance ; when skilled capitalists 
or speculators % lave ope ned out the Em pire’s Indden resources 
one other man of ability is needed, ain our view by a 
narrow secularism without whom lasting and sclf-propell 
progress can never be sceured. He is the School-master. None 
save one, more influential im las work than he. The time is 
vone, amongst sensible people, when the common School-master 
was deemed an amiable imbecile, astomshing untaught ears by 
sesquipedalian words or echoing hiunbly the dictum of some 
greater light, chance strayed into his sphere ; when the whole 
range of respectable instructors was thought to he between 
Dominie Sampson and Dr. Pangloss, the one a prodigy of dull 
conglomerated pee sane lit up by an amusing eccentricity ; the 
other possessed of nothing but vanity, literary’ k nick-knackery, 
and the insatiable desire of having “ clear for life, five hundred 
pounds a year.” Nothing is more frecly confessed at home than 
that the School-master must have good talents, good knowledge, 
rood manners, a good salary, and a good position im socicty. 
Vo raise up men of this class is the purpose of the ‘Training In- 
stitutions which have been established in large numbers of 
late years by an expenditure almost to be termed prodigal, 
dil we not remember its laudable object. We rejoice that a 
snuiar tnstitution has been formed at last in the Madras Pre- 
sideney ; and on a subject so important and with a desire that 
thought and care and energy and expense may foster this centre 
of educational success ;—a few more words may be allowed. 

What do we expect from the School-master ? A character of firm 
moral tone, maecessible to false motives in a land where intrigue 
Is a popular science not easily seduced to lethargy and neglect, 
when supe rvision may often be intermittent ;—in himself and 
his family, a pattern to those whose homes know no relief from 
the language of petty commerce or the business of sensuality 
manners ; gentie to attract the confidence of children ; free 
from self-coneecit, as he needs their re spect ; scemly and man- 
ly—far removed from looseness or effeminacy—proving how a 
well trained mind will have an appropriate outward-showing- 


giuits ;—a capi acity for application OnCC begun and never to be 
left off. 
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lor little wav his learning reaches 
W ho reads No more than what he teaches. 

Some degree of acquisitiveness ; for he who treads the path of 
learning dully and heavily, as oxen tread out the gram for their 
own food—will make worse out as a teacher than a learner. 
Utterance ; for what matter the stores within, if the door of the 
lips be shut ? Not dull and heavy, dragging his youthful charge 
not authoritative and dictatorial re pressing the queries of infant, 
youthful thinkers ; but easy, simple and versatile .—capable 
of assuming a thousand shapes to drive dull sloth from the form 
of learning, and follow the mind through all the rapid and varied 
changes, which characterize it in our youthful years. Diseri- 
mination of character. Steele says, in speaking of the Sehool- 
masters Of his days ‘many of these stupid tyrants exercise their 
cruelty without any manner of distine tion of the capacities of 
children, or tlie intention of parents in their behalf. — 1 
happens I doubt not more than onee in a vear, that a lad is 
chastised for a blockhead ; when it is a good apprehension which 
makes him ineapable of knowing what his teacher means. A 
brisk imagination very often may suggest an error which a lad 
could not have fallen into if he had been as heavy in conjectur- 
ing as his master in explaining.” ‘The instructor has to pass his 
fingers over the sensitive chords of mind and fecling, and it were 
not wise to put m such a place a man without discrimination of 
sound temper ;—not harsh or stern, clouding the youthful face 
With habitual fearfulness and hesitancy . not easiful and indul- 
eent, under which “ discipline overlooked and unemployed falls 
sick and dies” but a happy combination of the suaviter and the 
fortiter. One feature more; and we will not say that the por- 
trait will be complete, only so far as to show what a man must 
he to be a School-master. He must be an enthusiast in his work. 
Needful every where, it is most needful here, where the work has 
been looked down upon. Nothing else can sustain him in the un- 
varying and unnoticed toil of instruction—but an enthusiasm fed 
by impressive views of his work :—its objects—an empire’s 
youth ;—its path;—the furnishing and forming of the mind ;— 
its results, —the progress of lis kind in the good, the wise and the 
powerful. Such qualifications do we ultimately expect from the 
School-master. 

What do we entrust to him ? We are not going to repeat 
the worn-out figures of the acorn, the bent-twig, and = the 
like. Neither will we borrow the high flown language of 
those who deem education every thing. But a mght view 
of the interests involved in the teacher’s work,—imprinted 
in his own mind, in the mind of those above and with him in 
his labour, is the only means of procuring efficiency. What then 
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do we commit to him’ All that edueation ean do. [t can rais 
new and more powerful principles of lite than those which de ‘pend 
upon physic “al satistaction,—the principles of a mind awake. It 
can refine fecling, and so clevate domestic rel: tionships, It ean 
change a hovel unfurnished, for a home full of comfort. It 
ean teach to get ; to give, and to spend. It can urge upward men 
ofuncommon mould to seats of dignity and honor, whilst it will 
lessen the contracting influence of worldly pursuits by enlarging 
their compass, and raising their de mand for intellectual skill. 
It can produce that self-respect, righteous enough, which is the 
nirongest of all secondary guards of right-doing. — [t can raise 
the tone of morality hy introduc ing to the mind the cxamples 
and principles of the great and good. It can produce soundness 
of thought, and form the judgme nt and so prepare the way for 
the downfal of what is false, the reception of what is true in 
reference both to time and etermty. To him too if he take tlic 
whole range of his work, we entrust the peace of God—the 
assurance of faith—the looking for of heaven—such are the inter- 
ests which he concealed in the hand of the School-master. 

If these observations be true as to the interests committed to 
the School-master and the qualifications we expeet from him, 
the one thing required is getting the right man. We say this im 
especial reference to the Institution at Madras ; there must be 
selection. The procuring of a Scholarship and the passing of an 
examination or even the possession of moderate general talents 
do not certify that a man will make a good School-master. 
The Director has indeed imserted a condition that each student 
shall for two months be considered as a probationer, liable to 
ejection. But this is not enough. The Director should be 
left at hberty to dismiss during the continuance or at the con- 
clusion of his course, eve ry student not possessed of “ aptness to 
teach.”’? Such a man m: i obtain employment m another line, 
but let not the Government have any thing to do with him as a 
teacher. The quality not the qui mtity of men is the condition of 
success mm this ye arto scheme. But when we have got the 
men with talents, we have to give them training. We have got the 
vitts, W e must eive “the eh: iracter. A [lindoo may be a bundle ot 
habits but it is a bundle very badly tied. Now training is the 
moulding and formation of habits. — For distinctness, we mi LV 
consider habits as belonging to the body or the mind, and the 
latter will be explained by the former. Under the former are 
comprehended all bodily activities or motions, whether eracetul 
or unbecoming, which are owing to use ; under the latter, gene- 
ral habits of life and conduct, such as those of obedience and sub- 
mission to authority or to any particular person ; those of vera- 
city, justice and charity ; ; those of attention. industry. sclf-govern- 
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ment, envy, revenge. And habits of this latter kind seem produced 
by repeated acts as well as the former. — Butler’s Analogy, 
Chap. V. [Lard the work then of the Training Master of Hindoo 
pupils; to watch the interworkings of body and soul—to dis- 
cern the mind though trivial aceidents—and_ continue patiently 
at his work till success is attained—the work is hard but must 
he done. And to give the character of the Teacher the fullest 
chance of development we must have a good social position and a 
competent salary. He must be placed above the mass who 
through the bazaar and something more than on a level with the 
whole army of pen-drivers. Government after long delay have con- 
fessed and now come forth with a liberal scale of proposals. I will 
first turn to the establishment of the Presidency in which a consi- 
derable number of teachers of various grades are employed. The 
salaries assigned range from Rupees 700 to 1,000 per mensem. 
fn the Junior Department which it is probable will be more 
immediately available to Native Masters the salaries range from 
Rupees 70 to 300. We trust however that the time is not far dis- 
tant when here as at Bombay we shall see Natives employed as 
Professors in our Colleges, as well as in the more subordinate 
grades of the Department. In the Provincial Schools the sala- 
ries range from Rupees 30 to Rupees 500 ; in the Zillah Schools 
from Rupees 20 to 3800. In the first of these two grades of 
schools, it will probably be necessary for some time to come that 
the Tlead Masters should be Europeans, but this is by no means 
an absolute rule, and in some of the Zillah Schools we think we may 
say with confidenee that the Head Masterships will ere long be 
filled by Natives. The salaries specified in these lists we should men- 
tion are the maximum sums at present sanctioued and it will have 
to be determined in cach case with reference to the qualifications 
of the person appointed, whether the whole or what portion of 
the sanctioned salary should be assigned to him. It will be ob- 

vious we think from these statements that the prospects in the 

Educational Department are not inferior to those held out in 

any other branches of the public service, and that in point of fact 

the prospects of early advancement will for some years to come 

be better than elsewhere, inasmuch as the number of competi- 

tors quatified for the duties of the Educational Department will 

for some years be smaller than the number of competitors in other 

D partments of the service. At the opening of the Training 

lustitution Mr. Arbuthnot gave notice of the proposed salaries 

of Educational officials :— 

‘ For let us suppose that we have some tens or even scores of youths, 
out of a population of millions, Masters of the higher sciences, well ac- 
quainted with all the beauties of Shakespeare, of Milton and with the 
learning of Bacon and with the great master minds of Europe, and the 
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rest of the people, not the lowest classes alone, left in their here ditary 
ignorance, and that ignorance—Asiatic.”’ 

“ How, I would ask, is this mass, wholly unprepared by even an 
elementary education in western learning, to understand and appreciate 
the acquirements of the highly educated man f or, how is he to com- 
municate his high attainments in scheme and literature to them ? and 
what possible influence would he therefore exercise over them ? In 
Europe the bulk of the population who receive an education have or- 
dinarily some elementary instruction in the higher sciences,—in As- 
tronomy, Natural Philosophy, &c., and individuals throughout. all 
vrades of society have, some more, some less knowledge of the high- 
er sciences, and in many cases a considerable degree of scientific ac- 
anata which enables and qualifies some in all ranks to appreciate 
more or less fully the highest discoveries and attainments in science. 
There is consequently a connecting link, running through all society 
there, which conveys the highest truths of science in an elementary 
form to all grades and the acquisitions of the most advanced minds 
can be, and are appreciated by those immediately below them, and 
through them re y filter down to the lower erades, who are prepare "| 
in thei ‘ir measure by elementary instruction, to receive them.” 

‘But what is the case in this country ? High acquirements in 
Science or Literature will be appreciated and understood by none, but 
the few alone highly educated. There is a broad, and impassible 
line between them and all others. J cannot but think it almost cer- 
tain, therefore, that the only result of a system, which educates a few 
highly, and leaves the rest of the population without even elementary 
instruction, is to render all the superior acquirements of that few, 
(made moreover at an enormous cost to the State) barren and fruit- 
less as to any general influence upon society.” 

‘The youths or men so advanced will exist in a great measure, 
we as asmall isolated class, despising others ; and neither appreciat- 
ed nor esteemed by their fellow countrymen. This must be, so far as 
can see my way, the inevitable consequence of a system which pro- 

ides only for the superior education of the few, and makes no simul- 
ia ‘ous provision upon a large scale for the instruction of the many.” 


As the Professor does more for Christianity by training 
and sending forth a dozen highly qualified Ministers, than an 
ordinary Evangelist who is the means of conv erting a hundred 
souls, so the establishment of the Institution will do more for 
education than the hasty and wide extension of inefficient 
schools. 

One point more and we have done. We allude to the gam 
were may accrue to the movement by the improved state 
of its : Directory. What could education do with Boards, Com- 
eb Councils changing, divided but hanging to the line of 
oflicialness, like a sinking sailor to a plank ?) What wonder 
that the nursling should be “ erooked, twisted and deformed 
through want of care’? when the nurses were being per rpetually 
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changed, all pursuing different methods of treatment, agrecing 
but im one thing, the neglect of their charge. The Boards 
are broken up. The Committees are dissolved. The Councils 
are adjourned “sine die.” Mr. Arbuthnot is faec-totum. In a 
despotic Government, great or small, every thing depends 
upon the man. If he be wise, active and powerful, his pulse 
moves a nation. If he be none of these, the nation under his 
sway, nestles the seeds of anarchy in the womb of unity. Our 
future depends upon one Director. We have alre audy expressed 
our hopes of him but we have yet seen little of his work. ‘Two 
paths lie before him. Ife may continue in slippered ease at 
the Presidency rejoicing im his title, more in its emoluments : 
throwing aside all idea of personal oversight, he may gather 
round him a crowd of subordinates and send each on an ap- 
parently well refined errand ;—never dreaming of the vivid 
influence of personal imtercourse, he may be content to look 
upon all operations through the medium of cooked reports ; 
he may get all the eredit of a good movement without knowing 
it to be evood ;—he may dashingly sign his name to annual state- 
ments and not be able on personal knowledge to vouch for 
the truth of a single item, or the truthfulness of a single Agent, 
he may be the source of a malaria of inactivity and public 
infidelity creeping down, down, through every lower stage, 
settling on every subordinate officer, and producing a state of 
things to be concealed by intrigue, creeping up and up till he 
himself is an unconscious but bl: ameworthy instrument of it ;— 
he may pride himself on the ramification of plans spreading 
and interworking beneath him; in a last “ farewell” he may 
grow cloquent upon his deeds; “ leaving a loved and pros- 
perous work’ to lis successor ;—whose first work will be to 
sweep away the flimsy cobwebs, and curse an administration of 
five, which has thrown back the progress of education twenty, 
vears. 

If the machine is to work well, the centre wheel must be 
in motion, the Director must calmly make up his mind 
to do his work, to be the soul of every thing. He may with- 
out great expenditure either of mental or physical strength 
pass to and fro amidst the department of his work, now 
treading on the heels of subordinate Inspectors, now startling 
some lethargic dominie in slumbering placidity. By such 
visits, he may gather around himself an ubiquity, seen and 
felt and feared eve ry where. School-masters finding it useless to 
be careless will become desirous of commendation. — Inspectors, 
conscious of the knowledge of their superior and not unmoved 
by his example, will cease hashing up reports, and drawing wise 
conclusions on what they never saw or heard; but find more 
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76 EDUCATION IN MADRAS. 
profitable toil in enriching their minds and invigorating their 
work by active investigation. By knowledge gained thus 
personally or through a medium now trustworthy, — the 
Director will be able to propose plans of enlargement marked 
by the freshness, precision, and practicability of one who has felt 
and seen and therefore speaks: and against such a man “ our 
Governor at Fort St. George” and “our loving friends” in Lea- 
devhall Street cannot stir a feather ;—his plans will become 
facts, By such a conduct, he may spread around him the 
same spirit, and all will try to do their duty and do it in 
the best way possible ;—a gain in soundness to the work, in 
mental and moral power to the workmen. = Thus may he plant 
within himself a sense of integrity,—a ming that condemueth 
not itself ;—of which the shppered and cushioned Do-nothing 
has no idea, and finds a poor substitute for m the dignified and 
trifling engagements of Presidency Scciety. Thus may he come 
to the end of his term ef residence, working to the last, leaving 
no time for culogistic “leaders” or addresses : but followed by 
aw vearning pubhie feeling to be interpreted m the one sentence 
“a king is gone from us.” When in after vears, in some quiet 
retreat amid “the interchange of hill and vallev” in lis native 
land, he shall hear the many voiced public trumpeting the 
praise of some good suecessor, he shail have in sohtude the joy 
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